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PREFACE 


THE history of the Western peoples is s vast subject to which 
many volumes have been devoted. The aim of this book is not to 
repeat or even to summarize the historical narrative as such, It is, 
rather, to analyze, interpret, and, so far as possible, illuminate the 
most salient features of ^e Western e:tperience to date. The book 
presents a survey of the characteristics and the course of Western 
civilization in an endeavor to estimate in achievements, assess in 
screngfth and weaknesses, discover its persistent or recurrent ob« 
jectives, and suggfest areas where a more resolute application of 
its resources would be profitable. Examination is directed pri* 
marily to those movements and tendencies which seem most perti¬ 
nent to the story as a whole and most essential to an understanding 
of the contemporary scene. The problems confronting civilization 
today are tremendous, and the author cannot claim to have solved 
any of them. He believes, however, char Western man, in strug¬ 
gling with the dilemmas that harass him, can take both warning 
and courage from the contemplation of his own past, 

Because an interpretive work is necessarily a projection of 
opinion, and because this study—however erroneous the author's 
judgments—has grown out of years of reading and reflection, it is 
impossible to acknowledge the various sources which have been 
drawn upon in its preparation. 1 wish, however, co point out in¬ 
debtedness in a few specific instances. For Chapter IX. material 
on the social and political ideals of the seventeenth-century Eng¬ 
lish Puritans was found in Wilhelm Schenk's brief but very valu¬ 
able study, The Concern for Social Justice rn the Puritan Revo~ 
hetion (London; Longmans, Green and Co., 1948). For the reform 
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Frejace 

programs and inccmarionaJ outlook of the philosophers of the 
EnJ^tcamcnc (also in Chapter IX) use was made of Elizabeth V. 
Souleyoian, The Vision of World Peace in Seventeenth and 
Eighteentb-Centvy France (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
194} )• The quotations illustrating the sendmencs of modem im- 
perialism in Chapter XI are taken chiefly from P. T. Moon, /w« 
perialim and World Politics (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1926) and from Julius W. Pratt, Expansionists of 189$ (Balti¬ 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 19^6). The statistics and quoted 
comment on Russia’s increa^g industrial strength in Chapter XI 
arc from an article by Theodore H. White, “The Qiallenge of 
Soviet Economic Growth,” in The Reporter, May 2d, 1955. Mr. 
C Hanley Grattan’s 5agg:e$don concerning an Industrial civiliza¬ 
tion (dad in C 2 iapter XII) appeared in his review, “New Books: 
Urbane Economies,” in Harper's Magaane, August, 1952. 

I am graceful to my frieni Professor Edward McNall Bums 
of Rutgers Umversitv. for reading the manuscript and offering 
constructive suggestions. 


PmwtviiU^ Ohio 


P. L. R 
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CUAPTEK ONE 


AlAN 


Tms story is about man and what he has done in chat portion o( 
the earth which we call the Western world. The story would 
be clearer if we knew what man is. It would also help if we knew 
where he came from and where he is going, aldiough these que^* 
tioos are almost too ambidous in view of our ignorance of what 
man actually is now. We do not understand his essential nature, 
potendalides. and limitations; sdll less do we know whether he 
is unique in the cosmos or whether other worlds than oms are 
inhabited by humanlike beings. 

This is riot to say chat there are no ideas about man and his 
station. Ever since man began to talk and think he has been fond 
of discussing himself, and libraries are piled high with books 
about human ruture and behavior. But philosophers, sciendscs, 
poets, and prophets contradict one another, and the welter of 
theories is such as to cast doubt upon the finality of any iudg< 
ment. Man has been described as but little lower than the angels, 
as a vile worm, as a free agent, as a helpless puppet, as good, bad, 
and as a mixture of all of these. 
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The Story 0} Our CiviUzation 

Tangible evidence on which to assess or evaluate the human 
stock is by no means lacking. The intention of this present survey, 
in facc» is to examine some of the accumulated evidence for the 
purpose of throwing light upon the problem of what man has 
been and is. Tile record of his acdvities and achievements is an 
ample one, although there will always be disagreement as to its 
implications. 

Id the 6rst place, there is a great deal of scienti£c evidence 
concerning the long and gradual physical evolution of man from 
a simple type of life up thioi^h increasingly complex forms unto 
his present aspect. The process extended over thousands of mil' 
lions of years and, even though the material proof for It is frag¬ 
mentary, it is sufficient not only to illustrate the main outline of 
the succesave changes but also to show that they consdeute a 
marvelous transformadon. 

The record of orgfanic change as reconstructed by scientific 
research is so impressive and $0 apparently purposeful that it may 
invite the drawing of rash and unwarranted conclusions. It is 
hard to think of the course 0/ biological evoludoD without resort¬ 
ing to metaphors which inject a false simplicity or even a dog¬ 
matic judgment- We speak of the "tree of life," \nth its branches 
stemming forth from the common trunk at successive heights. 
Because evoIuHon means change and usually toward greater com¬ 
plexity, we coo readily assume chat it is a stream of progress, from 
the "low" to the "high," from the imperfect to the more neariy 
perfect. Probably in the over-all view it is; but there is no assur¬ 
ance char every series of changes is a movement in the right 
direedem. In fact it is not always clear what the right direcdon is. 
It is also evident that organic change may be su^ as to make a 
species worse off in rclanon co its environment; evolution can go 
"downward" as well as "upward"; in the former case it is called 
degeneradon. Even when it is going “upward" and the organism 
is becoming better off in relation to ics environment, there is no 
proof chat all of the accompanying changes are the b^c conceiv¬ 
able. The successful species exhibits rraic which are peculiarly 
useful in a pardcular environment; rhey may be a drawback in 
a different environment. We can never know, for example, how 
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many agreeable or bene 7 oUnt crairs may have been squeezed out 
of man in his long struggle for survival in which the race was 
often to the swift and the battle to the strong. We can only 
observe, gratefully, that enough altruism seems to be inherent 
in human nature to make us uncomfortable in many of the pat* 
terns of social behavior to which human societies are addicted 

In the scheme of biological classification which traces lines 
of descent or ascent from the earliest forms of life and demarcates 
degrees of relationship among surviving types, man is placed at 
the top of the list, as the highest step in the evolutionary ladder- 
the *'lord of creation." Many factors could be cited to explain the 
basis for nm’s pre-eminence, but one is sufficient-xit is he who 
does the classifying. Perhaps his priority is actually a priori, a 
subjective and arbitrary premise, although understandable in a 
creature enamored not only of the mighty works he has produced 
but also of his own powers of reflection and rarionsl thought. 
Certainly man is ilUadvised to look down upon other organisms. 
Not he alone is wonderfully made. Every form of life, even the 
simplest, possesses qualities which the human brain cannot entirely 
comprehend, much less create. Man’s reasoning and creative 
faculties are impresrive; but so are the migratory instincts of birds, 
the uncanny geographical memory of certain fishes, the oppres¬ 
sively efRcient organization and the communicarion system of 
insects. Some biologists insist that insects are, in their way, as 
"high" a type of life as anything on earth. On the basis of their 
great numbers both of individu^ and of species, of their range 
of adaptation to various environments, and of dteir widespread 
impact upon other living creatures, the insects might lay a fair 
claim TO the title of "lords of creation." However, nun will con¬ 
tinue to insist on his primacy, whether or not he is able to main¬ 
tain it 

The accepted scientific name used to designate our species is 
in itself an indication of the high esteem with which man came to 
regard his own peculiar endowments: Homo sapiens—“man the 
wise." This term was invented by a European during the “Age 
of Reason," and reflects the self-confident optimism of the eight¬ 
eenth century. If the official tags which we append to species 
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The Story of Our Civilization 

had be«n bequeathed by some other historic period, a dele with 
very different connotation might have been selected. Probably 
the mind u/ the eariy Middle Ages, obsessed by a sense of sin and 
frustration, would have preferred something like Homo vermic- 
ulus or pecems or depravaeus. Ron^annciscs of the Renaissance 
or the early nineteenth century might have chosen Homo semiens 
or heroicus. In our own age sc many different facets of human 
nature compete for attention that it would be dificult to agree 
on a key term; but 5vrpj>n; seems less appropriate than mechanicus, 
bellicosw—Qt even diaboUcus. 

Biologically speaking, one remarkable fact about modem man 
is that he is widely separated both from his own evolutionary 
ancestors and from his extant closest of kin. In the great order of 
Primates—a division of the class of Mammals—the family Horn- 
midae is now represented by only one surviving species, “sapiens/’ 
All living peoples, no matter how different from one another in 
appearance and behavior, are variations of a single species of a 
single genus; thus they are blood brothers in a very strict and ac^ 
curate sense of the term. In the biolc^cal world as a whole there 
are commonly numerous species of the same genus, many genera 
of the same family, and so on. Paleontological evidence shows that 
man has been no exception. In the long course of human evolution 
there has been continual deviation, and man’s collateral relatives 
in the geological rime span are many. However, the peculiar fact 
is chat all of these relatives are extinct. Man as we know him, dom¬ 
inant over the earth’s surface, represents only one tiny surviving 
twig (to resort to the metaphor) in an evolutionary tree of which 
tfae roots and branches have long since disappeared. 

One of the ways, then, in which man is unique, is that while he 
is an integral part of the organic world, he also in a sense stands 
apart from it because he is so distantly related to all other living 
creatures, Between contemporary races and their subhuman an- 
ccscors, and between them and the great apes there is not iust one 
“missing link” but practically a whole missing cAain, of which 
a few chance links, exciting in their sigitiffcance to be sure, have 
been discovered. 

The prehistoric human types disappeared, it is assumed, because 
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they constituted imperfect adaptations to theix environenenr. 
Modem man is also imperfectly adapted to his surroundings, bur 
he is again peculiar in d\ac his environment is both Hexible and 
Increasingly ardficial—one that he has made himself, although not 
to suit himself- Contemporary man is frequently beset by doubts 
as to whether be will long survive, In spire of his jubilation over 
new sources of power which he has unlocked and In spice of the 
fact that he now has at his disposal resources sufficient to enrich 
the material concent of his existence beyond anything dreamed 
of in the past. The solitary prominence of man in the biological 
world is nor explained entirely on the basis chat he represents the 
apex of evolurion'-thac he has outstripped his nearest rivals so 
far that they have dropped oat of sight. It is more than probable 
chat Homo sapiens himself had something to do with the dis¬ 
appearance of his less gifted relarives. He has always inclined 
coward an uncharitable view of competing heirs to the earthly 
kingdom, and even ^e elimination of alien spedes has not dis- 
peUed his feeling of insccarity. 



CHAPTER TWO 

TOWARD aVlLlZATION 


One of die most disdncQTe characteristics of man is a tend> 
ency to become civilized Every variety of the genus, archaeo- 
logi^ evidence reveals, bad It Co a degree, and with Homo sapiens, 
who eme^ed upon the scene thirty thousand or more years ago, 
it became a recognizable if not always potent drive. The impulse 
CO create dviliz^on does not entail any specific formula of action 
but manifests itself in innumerable ways. There is by no means 
universal agreement, even today, as to just what dvilizadon is, 
what it muse include, or when it began. The word in its literal 
sense means having to do with life in a civitas or dry, but it is 
<^v3ous that the process of building civilization began long before 
there were any does, and some peoples have reached a relatively 
high degree of social development without establishing cities at 
all. But whatever the definition of the concept, it is dearly a 
state which human beings are capable of arcaining, whereas ocher 
animals are not 

Man is endowed with a tendency toward dvilizadon, but not 
with dvilizadon itself. Furthermore, the tendency is commonly 
obscured and inhibited by other powerful and more deeply rooted 
impulses in hU make-up, so that the attempt to become civilized 
ca^ both for a struggle against external obstades and for war 
against part of his own nature. Every student of history agrees 
that the achievement of a high culture out of primidve beginnings 
is an uphill endeavor, with chances of success dubious and widi 
the very goals obscure. This is not at all strange, because dvili- 
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Tonjmd CivUi^tiw 

zation is basjcaUy uTtnaturai; it is an attempt to outwit nature, to 
life man out of the normal setting in which he is one of a host of 
animals struggling to survivo-a Iiccie slower of foot and clumsier 
than many, a little craftier than most—cc lift him out of this and 
give him unique advantages by bending narure and her creatures 
to his own will. CiviUzadon appears as an unforeseen and arbitrary 
invention on man's part, chwging the rules of the game in his 
favor, a daring attempt to displace nature as final arbiter. It is 
ard/icial, contrivedi and ther^ore enretnely fragile. The pri¬ 
mordial primidve forces are constantly hovering in the fringes, 
ever ready to calte over apin should there be any relaxarion of 
man's vigilance. Also civilizadon is precarious because it is not 
inherent in native human equipment. It is not insdnetive and not 
hereditary in the biological sense. Hot only is it created laboriously 
but each successive generadon must be taught to accept it and to 
utilize it—a cask which no one has as yet d^overed how to per¬ 
form with very much success. 

There are any number of theories as to how, when, and where 
civilizadon fim began. The most puzzling quesdon, however, is 
why it ever began at all. Obviously at the outset no one could 
foresee what was coming. Perhaps the fateful point of departure 
was when our ancestors began to come down ouc of the trees and 
compete for food with the animals chat lived on the ground. They 
increased their dietary prospects by so doing but they also multi¬ 
plied the dangeis to which they were exposed and increased the 
risk of finding themselves in alien terrain where they might starve 
to dead). If they succeeded in keeping a foothold, cheii numbers 
increased and they spread into distant regions where they en- 
coimtered new enemies. As the expansion of populadoo condoued, 
the human beings who did not succumb in the stmg^e were 
forced to devise more ingenious methods of raking care of then- 
selves. Each new adjustment, widening man's field of operations, 
inevitably necessitated another, leading the more enterprising 
groups ultimately in die direction of an efficiently organized 
society. Thus manV latent capacity for becoming civilized, as 
well as the painfulness of die process, was eventually revealed. 
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The Story of Our Civilaation 

Although the task of preserviog and improving t civilization 
is so difEcult that it is usually abandoned even after a period of 
comparative success, it is still more difficult to originate one. The 
first steps are rfie hardest, because it is always easier to follow 
than CO lead and easier to improve someone else’s idea than to 
chink of one yourself- Therefore, the real pioneers of human his¬ 
tory were the nameless men and women of the stone ages w'ho 
diswered how to manipulate the inert elements of their environ¬ 
ment so as CO rip the balance of nature in their favor. Their first 
experiments in dus direcrion were the crudest imaginable and 
consisted in chipping pieces of scone slightly so that when the 
stone was held in the hand as a weapon it added somewhat co the 
formidability. of its possessor. The initial poverty of human 
invention is shown by the fact that no improvement was made 
in this miserable cool over eons of time. For several hundred thou¬ 
sand years, perhaps half a million, man’s only implement, beyond 
a broken tree limb such as even a gorilla might appropriate, was 
the eolith (“dawn stone"), so formless that ic is sometimes im¬ 
possible for anthropologists co determine whether a particular 
specimen was actually shaped by hand or simply used as found. 

Finally some shaggy-browed genius invented the “fisc harchet,” 
still a pitifully crude object, but a great advance over the* eolith, 
not only because of its more symmetrical elongated shape but 
because a recognizable edge was produced by chipping off fiakes 
with another stone used as a hammer; and it clearly shows that a 
technique of tool working had been acquired. Once achieved, 
however, the fist hatchet remained the highest example of human 
ingenuity for about fifteen hundred centuries, until it was replaced 
by knives and scrapers, still of flint but more varied in size and 
shape and often possessing delicately fiaked edges. Again, in the 
Lace or “Upper” Old Stone Age—a comparatively brief period, 
only about eight rimes as long as the Christian Era—the art of 
chipping fiinc reached an impressively high level, attested by a 
profusion of scrapers, knives, and spearheads, as well as axes. The 
bone and horn books, harpoons, and needles which date from this 
epoch also offer proof of the tremendous advances which had 
been made in toolmaking since eolithic days. 
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To'ward Civilmtion 

The men of the Late Old Scone Age were still savages, even 
though they had behind them the thrust of some half million yean 
of human effort and groping. They did not raise any crops but 
depended for their food supply entirely upon the plants and 
animals which they found around them. They had no domesric 
animals, except perhaps the dog; ocher beasts were either their 
enemies or their prey. If the dog had become man’s friend, this 
may have been as much the result of the dog’s iniciative as of man's; 
the advantages to each species in an association devoted to hunt¬ 
ing are readily apparent. Neither men nor women wore clothing, 
except animal There were no carts or wheelbarrows, no 
dishes or furniture, and no houses co put them in. 

The paucity of culture was not because the Old Stone Age folk 
lacked intelligence. Many pf their skeletons have been excavated 
(they buried their dead, apparently with elaborate htual, some¬ 
times with the limbs carefully arranged in arbitrary positions, 
sometimes with the bodies or naked bones smeared with paint) 
and from reconstructions made by trained anacomists ic is pos¬ 
sible for us to compare their appearance with chat of peoples 
living today. The Cro-Magnon type, one of the Upper Paleo¬ 
lithic European races, is especially admired by anthropologists. 
Not only was he Homo sapiens, but he Hems to have been an ex¬ 
cellent representative of the species, with a brain fully as large 
as ours and a stature which sometimes exceeded ax feet in the 
males. His skull case indicates that his brain had the same contours 
as that of modem man and that his speech mechanism was equally 
well developed. Presumably his psychosomatic equipment and 
even his potential for creative thought were similar to ours. If 
some infant of this race could have been miraculously transported 
through time to be reared in a modem home, there is every reason 
to believe that he would have become as dvillxed as his twentieth- 
century playmates and have developed into a successful or even 
distinguished member of our society. But in Cro-Magnon’s era 
civilization was still embryonic, and his intelligence was dtxxntd 
to dissipate itself in the wilderness. The imprint of his intelligence 
is seen in the beautifully carved harpoons, daggers, and gravers 
which he fashioned and above all in the startlingly realistic cave 



The Story ojOur Civilization 

paintings which excite our admiradon and wonder. He probably 
would have been as astounded at our reaction to these paintings 
as we are at the ardscic talent which they reveal, because to him 
they were principally, and perhaps endrely, adjuncts to the pur> 
suit of a f<^ supply. Tht subjects consistently depicted in the 
piiatiags were bison, reindeer, and wild horses—animals which 
Cr^Magnon man hunted—and were executed with great fidelity 
to the original in order to insure success in the chase. They were 
not displayed in arc galleries but projected on the walls of dark 
caves and often wantonly obliterated after they had served (or 
failed in) their purpose. 

An ironic aspect of man's estate is that having once embarked 
on ^e course of civillzadon building he must coutinue on diat 
course or run the risk of shipwreck. He is under a compulsion to 
keep on improving. There are many living speaes which have 
remained virtually unchanged for millions of years, retaining the 
same form and the same partem of Integration with their en¬ 
vironment- They are, within the limits of our finite chronology, 
a part of the natural order, more enduring chan the “eternal hills,” 
which, after all, do come and go in successive geol(^cal eras. 
But with man it is different. Ever since he ceased to 1 m content 
to lie in the hosom of nature and set out to devise an ardficiai 
habitat, he put himself under the necessity of zealou^y watching 
over his creanoo, of keeping it in repair, and of condnuaHy mak¬ 
ing it a more satisfactory ministranc to his expanding needs. 

Such an imperative rests upon all peoples, but some respond 
more eifecdvdy than others. When one community comes into 
contact with anodier more advanced than itself, it may find its 
own way of life upset or displaced altogether. Apparently dus 
is what happened when die New Stone Age races moved into 
Europe and the Mediteiraneau area about 10,000 B.c. Before the 
impact of the superior Neolithic culture Paleolithic man dis¬ 
appeared. Even if his physical stock was not entirely extenni- 
nated in Europe, his culture was extinguished. 

Neolithic culture, which eventually spread over the cttfire 
world of human habitation, represents such a tremendoos advance 
over eariier achievements chat it musr be regarded as one of the 
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gr«2e landmarks in the history of mankind. Trae, it is not dtsig- 
natcd as “civilization'’ because of the absence of certain elements 
which seem indispensable to us; but at its be^t it provided a solu* 
tion CO the bade problems ^ nourishment, shelter, and protection. 
Without the techniques which it employed and which have been 
employed ever since—agriculture and irrigarion; the domesdea- 
rion of animals; the spinning and weaving of cloth; the conscniC' 
don of homes, fortifications, and monuments; the manufacture of 
pottery—all subsequent progress would have been impossible. 
ActuaUy there is no clearly perceptible dividing point between 
Neolithic culture and civilization in the proper sense of the term. 

In spice of its superiority Neolithic culture lacked some of the 
picniresque traits of the preceding era. The magnificent cave arc 
of Paleolithic man was not continued by his successorsi who 
did nor live in caves and did not depend upon the chase for their 
sustenance and hence felt no incentive to augment the supply of 
game animals by the practice of sympathetic magic. Whether 
the agricultural and pastoral New Stone Age folk regarded the 
cave paintings (if they ever discovered them at all) with awe or 
contempt will never be known; but it is certain that they produced 
nothing comparable themselves. The Neolithic approach, like all 
subsequent civilized approaches to the problem of fulfilling human 
needs, was fundamentally difierent from anything arrempred 
before. It involved a more elaborate and more laborious routine, 
less romantic but more dependable than that of the cave dwelling 
hunters. For adventure, chance, and reckless courage the Neolith¬ 
ic people substituted hard work. If man's lot is one of blood, 
toil, sweat, and tears, the Old Stone Age folk put the accent on 
blood, while their successors much preferred toil and sweat, 
certainly an essential choice for the improvement of the social 
order, even though it by no means eliminates tears. 

One arresting aspect of Neolithic culture was its inequitable 
division of labor. Inequitable not just between master and slaves 
and between rich and poor—although these distinctions un¬ 
doubtedly existed—but ineqmtable between the sexes. The 
division of labor was a simple one: the women did most of the 
work. They were the planters and sowers, the dllers of crops 
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and the harvesters. Probably they also cooked the meals, made 
and laundered the clothes^ took care of the children, and did 
whatever house cleaning was considered necessary. (Presumably 
the men built houses and took a hand in the manufacture of pot¬ 
tery.) By long cradiriorv the male had been warrior, hunter, 
trapper, and dsber; and now that agriculture had become the 
mainstay of the tribe his pursuits (wch the exception of fighting) 
were transformed from a stern nccessiry to an economic side line, 
offering a convenient escape from the drudgery of domestic rou¬ 
tine. At the same rime, woman, whose duty had always been to 
prepare the slaughtered game for earing and to supplement it 
by whatever wild fruits, nuc, and grain she could gather, now 
found her aedviries enshrined as the essential ones, while they 
had also become far more extensive and arduous. 

The pattern of culture in which women did the bulk of the 
work was never universal, and there were doubtless many except 
rions to it (where the economic base was pastoral, men assumed 
more responsibility because they regarded the handling of animals 
as their province); bat it was fairly typical of Neolithic agricul¬ 
tural communities. Although such a distribution of la'bor may 
shock modem feminine, and masculine, sensibilines, it is not 
necessarily explained in terms of subjugation or '‘exploitation’* 
of the weaker by the stronger sex. By virtue of their traditional 
role as food gatherers, women undoubtedly were the ones who 
invented (or stumbled upon) the art of agriculture; and jealous 
pride in their discovery, reinforced by magical-religious taboos, 
may have been factors in their monopoly of the trade. Ortainly 
their economic, perhaps even their sodal, importance was en¬ 
hanced by their new function as guarantors and guardians of the 
food supply—breadwinners in a literal sense. Far from being a 
brutally oppressed class, women may have held a position of honor 
in these societies of feminine farmers. But whether or not such 
was the case, there is no denying that men got off easily. For a few 
centuries in the early dawn of civilization it was man’s sweet 
privilege to devote himself wholeheartedly to pursuits which he 
now must indulge in only spasmodically or surreptitiously— 
hunting, fishing, and loafing. 
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This situation was only temporary, of course; but it was 
probably not a lebelUon of women so much as man’s overclever¬ 
ness which proved his undoing. Once they become used to a rou¬ 
tine, women will hold to it for generations, performing it faithfully 
and without much complaint. Buc the male is always trying to 
rnake things better; he is the everlasting dnkcrer. So in due timo— 
if speculation is permis^le in the absence of direct evidence—some 
ill-starred reformer among Neolithic husbands must have hie 
upon the idea of the plow. It was a brilliant invention, bur it 
worked havoc with the old unchivalrous division of labor. The 
new instrument, ac itist only a crude variation of the hoe, was 
progressively augmented both in cutting power and weight, un¬ 
til it was beyond the strength of feminine backs to drag it across 
the ^elds. Not wanting to pull the plow himself and unable to 
compel his wife to do it, man soon discovered that certain animals 
could be trained to perform the task with highly satisfactory 
results, With the substitution of the plow-and-ox for the wife- 
and-hoe complex, the way was opened for revolutionary improve¬ 
ments in agriculture. But man was now inextricably involved in 
the process. The subduing and training of animals was already 
part of his domain, and with the advent of the plow he was hence- 
fonh destined to be a husbandman. 

This change in ^e economic functions of the sexes did not 
mean that woman was freed from the burden of toil, but it did 
mean that her mace’s idyllic days were over. It is noteworthy that 
each advance in dvilizanon brings with it the necessity of shoul¬ 
dering greater responsibilities and more numerous tasl^by both 
sexes—J things are to go tolerably well. 



CHAPTER THREE 


WESTERN ORIGINS: 
THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


A RVKDAMEKTAL facc in human history is chat man has had very 
little history in the strict sense of the term. He has inhabited the 
earth for something between half a million and a million years. 
But only during the last ^ooo years or so has he possessed a highly 
integrated social o^anizadoo, exhibited impressive intellectual 
attairunenis, and produced writren records which can be p>erused 
by historians. Viewed from the standpoint of the total experience 
of the human race to date, civilization is an undertaking which 
has been entered upon only recentlyj and although it has already 
demonstrared that human nature can be modified incalculably, 
it has not yet taken possession of the whole of our beings. Gvilized 
behavior is soli, relatively speaking, only a veneer, the permanence 
and ultimate sjgnificance of which has not yet been fully proven. 


The Scope ov Inquiry 

Because the heritage of civilization is so recent and has occupied 
such a tiny portion of the life story of the genus Homo, the tra¬ 
ditional division of chronology into “prehistoric” and historic” 
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periods appears to be ill-proponioncd and unrealistic. Tc is as 
absurd to assume chat the activides of mankind were unimportant 
and QonhisToric until a few thousand years ago as it would be to 
assert that an individual’s life was of no signidcance undl the day 
on which he cast his Rrst vote or began to keep a diary. In recog> 
nition of the inadequacy of the old terminology, the term “pre- 
literate” is now preferred to “prehistoric.” Nevertheless, from 
the srandptwt of anyone who is interested in assessing man's 
pocenrialines, it is justifiable to narrow the scope of study to those 
eras which have left traces of significant achievement, jusriiiable 
not only becaase the investigator will be shooring in the dark 
unless he has tangible records (including written records if he 
wishes to penetrate the thought life of earlier peoples), but also 
because these eras illostrace most fully the range of human 
capacity. The history of civilizanon is the history of a great many 
civilizations, showing tremendous contrasts, but all predicated 
upon fundamentally the same human marerial. 

It is legitimate and proper in historical inquiry to be concerned 
above all else with the character and fate of civilizations. We can 
do very little to alter our physical heritage or our inherent mental 
capacity. But our social inheritance, in spite of its compelling 
force, is the product of man's devising and is subject to continual 
modification. Ovilization is not fixed, like the stars in their courses; 
it is made by man and also unmade by him. Therefore, it may be 
assumed that an objective study of successive cultures will provide 
clues as to the factors tending to promote success and those con¬ 
ducive to failure. 

An interest in the causes of civilization’s growth and decay is 
nothing new. It was prominent in the speculation even of ancient 
thinkers. A typical notion among the Greeks was that of natural 
cycles, perpetually recurring. Here the theme was one of gradual 
but ineviti&le degeneration from a blissful “golden age” in the 
distant past, with an eventual return to the starting point and a 
reperidon of the cycle. Somewhat comparable was the Hebrew 
(and Christian) tradition of an original earthly paradise, lost by 
man’s willfulness, and to be regained only on a rranscendental 
level. Such cooceptions, naive as they may seem, arc not much 
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more anrcalisdc than some which have been propounded in 
modem rimcs-for example, the theory of racial determinism, or 
the biological metaphor which likens society to a living organism 
ordained to pass the climax of matunty and dien to wither and 
decay. 

While conjectures as to the probable course of civilization are 
old, the concept of progress is relatively recent. It was a corollary 
to die tremendous sdenofic advance of the axteenth. seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries and was both stimulated and apparently 
documented by the Darwinian hypothesis of biological evolution 
in the nineteenth century. The idea of prepress brought new 
courage, optimism, even utopianism ioro people's thinking. At 
the same time it prompted the drawing of false analogies between 
social institutions and biological organisms and led to unwarranted 
conclusions as to current and future trends. It was too easily as< 
sumed that change was inevitable, in accordance with natural 
*'Iaws,” and that change spelled progress. TTiis resulted in a new 
kind of sclenddc determinism, against which liberals and humani¬ 
tarians have had to wage a relentless battle. 

Probably the rwendech century has witnessed a more extensive 
eifort than ever before to understand the phenomena of social 
change and thdr ngm£cance. Increasingly this becomes a matter 
of diagnosing the ills of social structures in the hope that they can 
be restored to a greacet degree of health. The reason for this i$ 
not far to seek. Alarming symptoms, uncomfortably parallel ro 
those which have usually preceded the downfall of dvllizadoos, 
can be found in abundance today. Ac this late hour when pro- 
phedc voices are sounding the approach of doom, historians must 
justify their recondite acriviriw on the grounds that they will 
show us how to avoid the pitfalls of rhe past and save ourselves 
from dcscrucdon. 

Unfortunately for the historians and their apologiae, the study 
of history has never yet saved a civilization from peril nor clearly 
and demonstrably contributed to irs improvement. Beginning with 
Thucydides, if not before, reflective students have drawn some 
very pointed lessons from history; but it is one thing to draw a 
lesson and another to receive and apply it. That Western roan of 
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thfi twentieth century will do any better than his predecessoxt in 
this regard is almost too much to expect. However, the historian’s 
defense must be that, no matter how slim the chances of success, 
there is no other alternative. Unless we ferret out the defects and 
errors which have proved fatal to other once vigorous civilizations, 
we cannot hope to strengthen our own or even to be realistic in 
our conception of the dangen which confront it. Ortega’s 
dictum, that we must understand and digest the past in order to 
overcome it, is still valid. 

In spice of mounting interest and intensive study of the subject, 
the "laws” which govern the success or failure, stability or icrw 
permanence of civilizations have not yet been established. Perhaps 
there are no such laws, inflexible and universally operative, and 
the most we can look for are working hypotheses which will need 
TO be continually revised, not only as knowledge of the past is 
more thoroughly ^fted, but as the relative urgency of contem¬ 
porary problems is modihed. A hypothec may have great value 
even chough it is only a "philosophy of history” rather than a 
precise and proven formula. 

To say that there are no infallible laws of progress and decay 
is not CO deny that a great deal can be discovered and in fact 
already has been discovered concerning the fate of previous civil¬ 
izations. A careful study of any highly advanced sodery which 
has disintegrated yields much s^ering insight. Except where the 
evidence is too fragmentary, it is possible to determine with a 
fair degree of assurance the causes which produced the decline 
of any specific historic culture, and even to recognize certain 
factors common in every case. The thing which cannot be—or at 
least has not yet been—satisfactorily explained is why the people 
concerned have allowed these causes to operate, time after time. 
Neither can any guarantee be provided, no matter how boldly 
emblazoned the warning signals, that the process won't be allowed 
to happen again. 

A SruoY w Contrasts 

When Western civilization is followed back to its sources, it 
is found CO rest upon the achievements of a large number of 
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peoplcs> many of whom have passed Into obscurity or lost their 
identity altogether. It has been erected out of the fragments and 
debris of dvillzadons which, although vanished, were once both 
vigorous and creadve. Some of them endured much louger than 
the period during which ours has been in existence. 

The earliest centers of civilization were not idendcal with any 
of the areas where great cultures have flourished m recent dmes. 
Europe, of course, long remained an uncivilized condnent, where¬ 
as some regions in Asia, such as the Indus River Valley of India 
and the Yellow River Valley of Oiina, have been continuous 
culture sites for a period of 4000 years or more. However, 
archaeological discoveries indicate that the earliest cradles of 
historic dvilizadons were in the Near East—the Nile Valley of 
Africa and the “Fertile Crescent” of Aaa, induding the Tigris- 
Eupheates Valley. Thus, while Western dvilization is a relatively 
recent producti the sources from which it is derived are as old as, 
or older than, any which have yet been discovered. 

The peoples of the andent Near East invented and developed 
basic lechi^ues, institutions, and concepts which have been in 
operation ever since in the Western world and beyond it. The 
Egyptians devised the column and colonnade^ Mesopotamians the 
arch, vault, dome, and spire. From one or both of these areas came 
the foundation of mathematical knowledge and engineering skill; 
units of weight and measurement and the reckoning of time, 
including the solar calendar; some progress in astronomy and 
other sdences; a multirude of handicrafts and artistic patterns; 
forms of symbolic communication, most notably the Egyptian 
discovery of the prindple of the alphabet and of the pen and ink 
method of writing. Western man is also indebted ro the peoples 
of these areas for the territorial srare and tiie norms of govern¬ 
ment, and, Anally, for religion. Aside from the value of these 
and many ocher specifle contributions, the ancient Near Eastern 
civilizations olfer an opportunity to study the ebb and flow of 
human social energy over a period of more chan three millenniums. 
If we could understand—and we cannot hope to understand fully— 
why these great communities failed, one after another, we should 
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be in a better position to recognize and deal effectively with the 
perplexides confronting contemporary society. 

In some ancient states it is fairly easy to see what went wrong. 
AJehongh extremely rare, there are a few which might be called 
horrible examples, inculcating a negative object lesson. The 
Assyrian Empire offers such an illustration- Its history portrays 
the unenviable fate of a people who attempted a short cue to 
success. 

The Assyrians, who had settled on an open plain in northern 
Mesopotamia and were exposed to attack on all sides, determined 
CO light their way into a secure poncion. In spite of initial defeats 
and even subjugation, they succeeded in their objective all too 
well, By the tenth century b.c. they had become the most formi¬ 
dable military force of their day. As if to compensate for their 
early humilladons, they made themselves a scourge to surround¬ 
ing nations. From the Kicrices of Asia N{inorthey had learned how 
to forge weapons of iron, and by their invennon of siege 
machinery and heavy armaments, including a crude type of tank, 
they anticipated the science of mechanised warfare. To the margin 
of military superiority which they established over their opponents 
they added systematic techniques of cruelty and frightfulnes. 
Their rapidly expanding empire covered practically the whole 
Fertile Ascent and Egypt and, although puny by modern stand¬ 
ards. consrituced the latest in the Western world up to that dme. 

But the price which the Assyrians paid for their ascendancy 
was ruinous. Their society was dominated by a military caste; 
trade and manufacture were scornfully left it) the hands of 
foreigners; the majority of subjects were agricultural laborers 
and no better than serfs. Even though there is evidence of artistic 
talent, architectural and engineering competence, and some lit¬ 
erary activity (AshurbanipaVs royal library at Nineveh con¬ 
tained about 12,000 clay tablets in cuneiform script), Assyrian 
culture, in contrast to the power of the state, rested on narrow and 
flimsy foundariors. However, the costliest item of all in the balance 
sheer was the hatred which the Assyrian conquerors engendered 
among the peoples they had dominated. To overthrow the cruel 
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tyrann/ became a universal passion, and as soon as cheir military 
might b^:an to crack before the onslaught of the Chaldeans, the 
Assyrians found that everyone’s hand was against them. Their 
proud fortresses were tom stone frwn stone, making the name 
Nineveh ever since a byword of desolation. Not only were the 
Assyrians crushed and their empire destroyed, but even as a 
nation they were extinguished forever. They had discovered a 
quick route to success—and to oblivion. 

Almost opposite to the Assyrians is the case of the ancient 
Hebrews. Instead of forging ahead rapidly to success the Hebrews 
met frustradon and defeat; yer out of thdr failure came a unique 
and enduring achievement. The externals of their history are 
cc«nmonplace. The Hd>rcws were one of many groups of Semitic 
nomads who gravitated from the Arabian desert into the Fertile 
Crescent, seeking a better means of subsistence, fighting to gain 
possession of land which various possessors had struggled over 
from dme immemorial, and gradually absorbing characterisdes 
of the peoples and the more mature cultures which had preceded 
them. Even some physical traits were acquired in the process—the 
“Hitriie nose,” for example, commonly and mistakenly regarded 
as a Semitic peculiarity-but more rigniheandy the rudiments of 
husbandry and mechanical arts, a form of writing, and political 
and legal concepts. Although the Hebrews evidenced litde orig¬ 
inality in the techniques of civilizadon building, they developed 
nadonal aspirarions ambidous in scope and attempted to establish 
a powerful state, resplendent with the usual accouterments of 
Oriental monarchies. Far from being a conspicuous success, the 
kingdom which was founded with so much travail remained 
intact for scarcely a century, and the two divirions into which it 
separated fell prey to a succession of conquerors. 

While the polidcal debacle was working itself out, however, 
the Hebrews were displaying pocendalides along quite a different 
line. They were a poetic and imaginative folk, with a keen senri- 
rivity to social responsibilities and a remarkable insight into the 
mainsprings of human behavior. They gave these tendencies full 
play in the development of their religion, so that as thdr faith 
evolved coward an ethical monotheism it constantly received the 
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disdUttion of their own experiences and of those of the other 
peoples with whom ihej^ had come in contact. The Hebrews 
borrowed—ftom their neighbors, rivals, and conqueroR—in die 
field of religion as elsewhere; but they rransformed, elevated, and 
gave a vivid stamp of origirulity co the elements which they as¬ 
similated. Drawing upon many strata and many centuries of 
tradition and speculation, they proved themselves the spiritual 
geniuses of rfic ancient world. They lifted religion from a cult to 
a philosophy of history—more than that, to a program of acdon 
and a message of hope for mankind. 

The ancient Hebrews, however, did not fully grasp the sig¬ 
nificance of their own discover!^ and incumons. Like many 
other peoples, they engaged in the pursuit of mutually contra¬ 
dictory objectives, The conflicting theses of humility and service 
OQ the one hand, and vindication and power on the other, com¬ 
peted confusingly with each other. Time after time the attempt 
was made to re-establish dominion over that comer of the Fertile 
Crescent which.the Jews stubbornly regarded as their Promised 
Land. Resiliency at the core is a quahty disnnguishable throughout 
the whole of Hebrew history. The more they were subjected the 
more they cherished the dream of nadonal greatness. But each 
thwarting of their material nationalisdc goal drove thdr spiritual 
roots deeper and also made more intense the impact of Hebraic 
thought upon surrounding peoples, until it became spread so 
widely that it conld never be obliterated. 

If the Hebrews had attained their desire for a mighty earthly 
kingdom, would they have made the same conquests in the realm 
of the spirit? Too high a degree of material satisfaction seems to 
induce deterioradon of mao’s highest faculties—not necessarily 
of his intellectual faculties as a whole, but in his flexibility, re- 
riliency, and capacity for imaginadve response to diflicult sicua- 
rions. The testimony of history on this score is so overwhelming 
as hardly to require cicadon. 

Apropos of the experience of the Hebrews, the case of the an- 
dent Persians may be noted. Before they acquired their empire and 
while they were still in only the marginal stage of dvilizadon, 
the Persians had come into possession of one of the most inspiring 
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religions ever conceived. This was the belief artribuced to 
Zoroaster (or Zarathustra), a shadowy figure of the seventh cen¬ 
tury fi.e. Not only did his teaching include a pracdcal code of 
personal and social ethics, but it was dynamic and cosDiic in 
scope. In its purposeful and dramatic dualism, in its challenging 
appeal to the incfividual to dedicate his energies to the service of 
the universal god of Light in a struggle against the powers of 
Darkness, it stood head and shoulders above most of the somnolent 
faiths of the East. However, although Zoroastrianism was accepted 
by the Persians, die tremendous empire which they establi^ed 
through conquest was coo autocratic, too lavish and materialistic 
to provide a favorable soil for its growth. Fortunately, some of 
its distinctive elements were conveyed abroad to other peoples, 
including the Hebrews, and became part of the religions heritage 
of the Western world. But the reUgion decayed and eventually 
disappeared in the country of its origin. And the Persian Empire, 
which lumbered along through several centuries, is far from an 
inspiring example of what a civilization can be. 

Out of defeat, scattering, “dispersion,** came the crowning 
achievement of the Hebrew people. It lay in nothing quandcative 
but in the discerning of values and the delineation of the rich 
possibilides inherent in every personality, They were the first 
to alfirm confidently chat man had been made in God’s image, 
“little lower than the angels”; but that his life would be empty 
and meaningless, like grass that withers, unless sc was brought 
into harmony with the impardal love of a universal God and 
made to exemplify justice and human brotherhood- These in- 
sighcs—moral, ethical, and spiritual—have been woven into the 
fabric of Western civilization. Tliey persist, if only as a slumber¬ 
ing conscience, as long as that civilizadon endures, and Independ¬ 
ent of the success or failure of a Jewish nadonal state. 

Th£ Sh«)dy Formula of Mesopotamia 

The valley of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, or Mesopotamia, 
in ancient times was the scene of the rise and fall of a long series 
of soaal and political units between the fourth millennium b.c. 
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and the Persian conquest in the sixth century b.c. The nwt 
obvious explanation of the instability of societies here would 
be the geographical setting. The lack of natural protective fcon- 
ders long delayed the polidcal uniHcadon of the river system and 
kept the fertile delta and valleys continually exposed to the danger 
of attack. Repeatedly Mesopotamia was invaded and its cides 
plundered by nomadic barbarians from the hill country to the 
norrh or from the deserts to the ease and south. 

Actually, however, geography does not satisfactorily account 
lor the inadequacies and eventual decline of the Mesopotamian 
cultures. On the whole, the physical environment was favorable 
to human habitation and progress, as shown by the fact that the 
Sumerians, who rook possession of the delta not long after 4000 
s.c, were able co develop vigorous communides there, founded 
upon agriculture and udlizing the natural waterways for purposes 
of inigauon' and cominunication. Exposure to attack was, of 
course, a dement; but the incursions, aldiough disrupdng and 
harassing, were not fatal to the insdrudonal fabric. A successful 
invasion led to die impoddon of foreign rule, bur in the process 
the conquerors diemselves succumbed to the way of life of the 
people they had vanquished. Notwithstanding the shifts in the 
polidcal center of gravity and displacements in leadership, a 
continuity in the esendal culture partem persisted, as attested 
by Mesopotamian art and architecture, the cuneifom) writing, 
polidcal and legal systems, and religion. All of these elements 
can be identified with the pioneer inhabitants of the valley—the 
Sumerians—a people whose racial affinidee, place of origin, and 
earliest history are largely unknown. In spice of the fact that 
they were swallowed up in a series of invasions beginning in the 
third millennium s.c. and even their language became exdnct, 
they left an indelible scamp upon the cultures which came after 
them. Mesopotamian history emphadzes the cogent effect of the 
social environment in molding die lives of those who come in con¬ 
tact with it and shows that it is perfectly posdble for peoples of 
diverse backgrounds to enter into and profit from a culture com¬ 
plex which none of them has originated. 

The key to the uldmace failure of the Mesopotamians bes prob- 
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ably not ia the accident of thdr location but in defects within 
their sodccies—in faolry emphases, wrong; choices, and an in¬ 
adequate scale of values. The military obsession of the Assyrians, 
which proved so disastrous to ^eir survival, has already been 
noted. Another more characteristic and petsbeent motif in ancient 
Mesopotamia ^rew out of a penchant for commerce, a trait which 
was in itself commendable but which became magniHed to the 
point of cupidity. 

Even without the convenience of a coinage system the tech¬ 
niques of exchange and credit were highly developed, especially 
by the Old Babylonians (Amorices). The expansion of trade in 
the Fertile Crescent and along the Mediterranean seacoast under 
government enconragemeot and regulation and the accompany¬ 
ing emphasis upon personal advantage crowded into the back¬ 
ground other more idealisdc considerations. Religion, for example, 
never acquired much ethical or spiritual content. Not only was 
the belief in immortality lacking, as well as any trace of mono¬ 
theism, but the gods were rarely conceived as architects of a 
code of personal or social behavior. 

Whereas the Hebrews, and even die Egyptians, made religion 
a central element in their whole patrem of living, the Tigris- 
Euphraies people treated it, not as unimportant, but as an auxiliary 
to human objectives, usually of a material sort. The stories of the 
Flood and the Creation were projected in elementary fashion by 
the Sumcritnsj but instead of being invested with the magnificent 
ethical fervor of the later Hebraic rendition, these epics in their 
original fonn portray the gods as pidfuJ sycophants, whiningly 
dependent upon man for their resuscitation after the havoc of the 
deluge which they had precipitated in a mood of shortsighted 
jealousy. 

In spite of a decidedly udlitarian attitude toward religion, its 
operation was not casual and effortless. Its demands seemed to 
grow palpably and irresistibly- New and more potent deities were 
added to the roster from time to time and increasingly elaborate 
temples were erected to them. To insure their favor it was con¬ 
sidered necessary to propitiate the gods and goddesses with ex¬ 
pensive and socially deleterious rites, including temple prosticu- 
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don. Eventually a cunous revenal of relationships came about 
berween worshipers and worshiped. The later Mesopotamians 
proved to be unable co conrrol the supernatural forces which they 
had conceived in the role of obc^ent, though powerful and 
honored, servant. Under the Chaldeans, whose record fills the 
last chapter in the history of this region before the Peisian con¬ 
quest, religious nodons rook the most fantastic turn of all. More 
imaginative and extravagant chan their predecessors, the ''New 
Babylonians" were not content to think of the gods as earthly 
forces but identified diem with the several planets, whence it 
was believed their influence radiated down upon the world. No 
longer subject to human manipulation, the heavenly bodies now 
controlled men and their destinies. The invention of astrology in 
the attempt to unravel decrees of face by divining the intentions 
of distant star gods provided small compensadon. It was a futile 
enterprise to try to fathom the will of deities who by definition 
were purposeless and irresponsible. It is not strange that among 
the Chaldeans a callous self-confidence was replaced by attitudes 
of resignation, despair, and abject submisuon. Such was the end 
result of the attempt to enroll the gods in the service of mammon. 


The Vigor and Lokgevity op Egypt 

In seeking the causes of the downfall of the ancient societies, 
the greatest problem is posed by the Egypnsn. In its time span 
this civilization surpassed all the others in the Near East and it 
was one of the stablest known to history. The Nile Valley culture 
had been carried to a high point before the middle of the fourth 
millennium, and the period of political unity in a centralized 
state (with some serious but temporary interruptions) was at 
least as long as the whole Christian Era. The problem is why this 
civilization, after demonstrating such success and vigor, ever 
disappeared. 

Even aside from its longevity, the ancient Egyptian civilization 
was one of the sanest and most satisfying that ever graced this 
planet. Certain natural advantages help explain its superior 
quality. The Nile Valley was a homogeneous area, reasonably 
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safe from invasion, and conducive to unity among its inhabitants. 
Communication up and down the river was easy—downstream 
by the force of gravity, upstream by the prevailing northerly 
winds. The dry climate made irrigation necessary, for which the 
Nile not only supplied an abundance of water but also by its 
annual inundation of the delta renewed die fertilicy of the fields. 
It also su^ested the divisions of the Egyptian calendar, prompted 
a study of methods of flood control, and thereby stimulated the 
sciences of engineering and mathematics. Quite flttingly did 
Herodotus call Egypt the gift of the Nile. Yet it was not a free 
gift by any means. The river might have gone on flowing and 
overflowing forever, leaving only a wilderness around it, if it 
had not been for the resourcefulness and the labor of the Neolithic 
adventurers who migrated into the valley and transformed it from 
a swampland into a garden spot. 

The early consolidation of the entire region of Upper and 
Lower Egypt under the First Dynasty (about 3200 b.c.) made 
possible a coherent and efficiently organiaed society. The most 
outstanding Egyprian achievements reflect community effort, 
long-range planning, and a meticulous division of labor. To a 
considerable degree individual acdsnries were channelized into 
projects of interest or benefit to the stare as a whole, and all of 
society shared at least partially in the satisfaction attendant upon 
the completion of these enterprises. The initiative and directive 
force in the whole arrangement was provided by the Pharaoh, 
one of the most impressive figures in the world’s polirical history. 
His very title—a drcumlocution (“he who dwells in the great 
house”)—suggests the awe which his office inspired. Theoretically 
he was the owner of all the land in the Nile Valley and stood far 
above even the nobles and the priests because he was supposed 
to be the earthly embodimenr of the Sun god, not a “divine right” 
ruler but a god-king, a theocrac in the scricrest sense of the word. 

This political formula su^esrs an insufferably anoganrtyranny, 
but such was not the reality. Egyptians nourished the belief that 
the welfare of their state was centered in the person of the Pharaoh 
and depended upon his survival. To insure his immortality and 
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and rhc immonaUry of the scare the populace dedicated an amai- 
ing amount of their energies, especially in erecting inordinately 
exaggerated combs, the pyramids. For his own part the Pharaoh, 
who was the redpienc of such elaborate honors, was I>ound ro 
devore himself to the public welfare. From early youth he was 
trained in the economics of public admipistracion and as heir 
apparent he was obliged to supervise the syseem of irrigation 
which was the mainstay of the valley people. Thus the monarch, 
in spite of his divine attributes, was as much a chief engineer as 
a supreme lord. The Pharaohs of the Old Kingdom kept no stand- 
ing army with which to overrun their neighbors or quell their 
own subjects, Neither were they able to regard rheir own whims 
as law but were bound to respect the customs of the country. 
Their generally benevolent theocracy reseed of course upon a 
naive mythology. Bur ir was a mythology subscribed to by the 
population as a whole, including the sovereign. The ^araohs 
apparently had not discovered the device—so convenient to the 
governors of modern srates-of fostering one sec of myths among 
the populace while they adhered to quite a di l 7 e rent sc t themselves. 

The values upon which the Egyptians placed emphavs were 
stability and serenity. Their art, literature, and institutions reflect 
these ideals and mdicare that they were attained in a large measure. 
It follows riiat the Egyptians were a peace-loving people, at lease 
during the longest and most productive period of their history, 
the Old Kingdom, which endured for about a thousand years. 
Their society was held together not so much by force as by mu¬ 
tual interest. Family life was given prominence. The poadon of 
women was equal to that of men, a signiHcant point because the 
treatment accorded to the less aggressive membem of a commu¬ 
nity is always an index of its humaneness. 

The Egyptians were deeply religious. Although their religion 
included many primitive and crude elements, it advanced to a 
high ethical and spiritual plane-comprising what Professor 
Breasted aptly called ‘*the dawn of conscience’—and in its best 
moments approached a beneficent monotheism. A rriigious faith 
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which inculcated belief both in the permanence of rhe state and in 
personal immonality constituted a rallying point and carried its 
adherents throu^ many criscs- 

In spite of the fact that the decline of the Old Kingdom was 
followed by a period of feudal usurparion and a devastating bar¬ 
barian invasion, the Nile Valley civilization emerged apio in 
new splendor under the Empire to flourish for another six hun¬ 
dred years or so. The Empire, however, although spectacular 
with its colossal statues of kings and huge stone temples, is far less 
significant than the Old Kingdom, except to illustrate the typical 
degeneration of a sodety. It was too much like other empires 
before and since. Foreign conquests went hand in hand with the 
nulicarizadon of sodecy, oppressive taxation, the growth oi 
slavery, and religious cynicism and materialism. The state became 
more powerful than ever and less benefidal. 

The decline in societal and cultural cone should not be attributed 
to the barbarian invasion which preceded the establishment of 
the Empire. The Egyptians showed themselves fully capable of 
recovering from the shock of this afflicrion, rude as it was. They 
not only recovered their equilibrium butabsorbed their conqnccoR, 
the Hyksos, at the same rime appropriaring new skills which riie 
Hyksos had dcmonsfraccd.The particular items which they learned 
from these barbarians were improved methods of offensive war¬ 
fare; these they learned only too well and soon began to practice 
on a wide scale. While the Empire expanded, the Egyptians 
drifted farther and farrfier away from the ideals which they had 
discovered so early and fostered so long; and they paid the price 
in a loss of vital energy in their society. By the time the Empire 
was overthrown (a process repeated at intervals as long as ther^ 
was anything left worth overriirowing) it had long since ceased 
to be creative. 

Thus, as in the case of Babylonia, the real cause of decline must 
be assigned to unfavorable trends within the civilization itself, 
rather than to excenul forces. It was precisely when the Egyptian 
state became most powerful externally (and coercive internally) 
—as indicated by the intensity of its impact upon neighboring 
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arew-thac it proved itself to be least supple and therefore most 
vulnerable. 

The Evimsce in Perspective 

An examinadoQ of the experiences of the peoples of the ancient 
Near East as a whole indicates chat most of the stock theories 
which have been popular from time to time concerning the destiny 
of human societies are untenable. One of the most appealing but 
pernicious of such theories is that racial identity determines the 
character of a civilizadon^ that “superior" races are responsible 
for the superior cultures which have appeared. 'TTie dogma of 
the role of race In history which was current in the nineteenth 
century and» in more exaggerated form, in the twenriech not only 
is unsubstantiated but is practically reversed by the evidence from 
the ancient world. On the basis of the record it could be argued 
that within the Caucasian division of mankind not the Nordic, 
not the Alpine, buc the Mediterranean race alone shewed much 
originative capacity. It was Mediterranean people who developed 
the most advanced Neolithic culture in the European theater and 
spread it from the Near East around both shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea and to the British Isles. Also the earliest historic civili- 
Earions-^of the Nile Valley, of Mesopotamia, and of the Aegean 
Sea area^-were almost entirely the product of Mediterraneans, 
during a time when the peoples of central and nonhern Europe 
were in a state of unpromising barbarism. 

It would, however, be as unsound to pronounce for Mediter¬ 
ranean “supremacy'’ as for Nordic “supremacy" Apparently 
Homo sapiens everywhere has the potentiality for becoming 
civilized, buc the stimulating leadership necessary to impel the 
process appears rarely and, in any case, has difficulty in perpet¬ 
uating its^. Not all of the Mediterranean groups showed a 
proclivity for cultural inventiveness or social progress. Also, 
those which were successful undoubtedly contained admixtures 
of different physical stocks; “pure" races were as fanciful in an¬ 
cient as in modem times. For example, the Egyptians, although 
generally of the Mediterranean type. Included several ocher dis¬ 
cernible strains, including Negroid. 
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Certainly the early Mediterranean cultures, in spice of close 
phyactl affinity among their respective protagonists, did not fall 
inro a single pattern bur differed widely from one another. Most 
of the Mesopotamian cultures pertained to peoples who were not 
only Mediterranean in race but had the additional bond of linguistic 
kinship; their languages belonged to the Semiric family. But this 
did not prevent them from developing such sharply contrasting 
types as the military scourges of Assyria and the scar gazen of 
Chaldea. The common unifying elements in the successive Meso¬ 
potamian regimes were acrually those derived from the Sumerians, 
who were definitely not Scminc and probably not Mediterranean. 
The ancient Hebrews, to whom in later times was imputed an 
avaricious zeal for financial transactions, showed liale interest in 
or special gift alor^ this line, even though they had settled in an 
area where the arc of profit raking had long been culdvatcd. Fat 
frwn being sordid materialists, they projected one of the most 
idealistic and spiritual conceptions of man and the universe ever 
known. “Race" is either a loosely conceived, symbolic, and emo¬ 
tion-charged term leading only to confusion, or it is a sdenrific 
concept germane to the study of man in his physical relationships, 
In the latter sense it deserves serious condderacion; but it has little 
bearing upoo the quality or probable success of any particular 
culture complex. 

A factor more worthy of attention is rhe infiuence of the natural 
environment, the effect of geography and climate. Here, too, 
there is no infallible prescription. E^pt was the “gift of the 
Nile"; the Mesopotamians were indebted to the Tigris-Euphrates. 
A brilliant and distinctive “Aegean" culture was developed almost 
as caHy as the Egyptian in quite a different setting—the islands of 
and coastal areas surrounding a small sea. In this case, although 
there was no river basin to act as a magnet and mainstay, the 
climate and especially the impetus to communication were highly 
advantageous. But such conditions do not always produce social 
and cultural progress. Obviously not all of the world's grear river 
deltas, even in favorable climates, have incubated high civiltza- 
cions. And, although civilization apparently docs not begin except 
where the environment is suitable, it may deteriorate even though 
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the environment continues to be suitable. The anemprs which 
have been made to link the decline of ancient and classical societies 
CO climatic variations are nor convindn^. Undeniably, there are 
a few spots on the earth’s surface where the weakening or aban¬ 
donment of human effort can be accounted for by geographic 
factors (such as the Tarim Basin of Sinkiang and the Yucat^ 
Peninsula of Mexico), .but it is far more typical for decadence to 
outrun any betrayal on the part of nature. 

Neither is the degradation of the physical stock of a once 
vigorous community acceptable as an explanation of its decline. 
Except for individuals and single or isolated cornmumtiea, there 
is no evidence in history among any people of significant biolog¬ 
ical degeneration. Whether man as a biological organism is im¬ 
proving or deteriorating may be debatable; but this is something 
CO be measured in terms of millions of years, not of centuries. 
When civilizations fail, it is almost always man who has failed— 
not in his body, not in hie fundamental equipment and capadtus, 
but in his will, spirit, and mental habits. 



CHAPTER POVR 


THE CLASSICAL PATTERN: GREECE 


Long before the ancient civilizRcions of the Near East had run 
their course, promising developments were under way farther 
west. Ouring the fust millennium B.a in the Balkan Peninsula and 
the Aegean area and in the Italian Peninsula, a distinctive type of 
communiry life was evolving, giving rise eventually to avili- 
zatiorts which are sdll referred co as ^'classical.’’ The Greek and 
Roman cultures are called classical because of the tradition that 
rhe fundamental heritage of Western man owes its origin to them, 
that they are the fountainhead of the European stream. The tra¬ 
dition is not unsupponed, but it is now recognized that the real 
beginnings of the Western story lie much farther back and must 
be credited to the ancient peoples of the Near Orient Moreover, 
the splendors of the classical era, brilliant as they were, would 
have been impossible wiriiout the great body of e?cperience of 
these non-European peoples to draw upon. 


Greece A>n> the Wsst 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than the nodcm that 
the Greeks, because of their peculiar creative talents, were the 
discoverers of the baric ingredients of dvilizatioQ. Actually civili- 
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zadon was already old long before the Hellenic cribes had become 
aware of ic and still longer before they contributed anything to 
its advancement They crossed the threshold of history in the 
fuUness of time—at high noon—and were the beneHciaries of in¬ 
numerable folk who had preceded them in the uphill struggle. 

Not only were the Greeks slow to make any contributic« of 
their own^ but they first appeared on the scene as despoilets rather 
chan creators. The Aegean area which they made their habitat— 
the peninsula, the islands, and the coastal strip of Asia Minor—had 
been for about two millenniums the seat of a vigorous civilization, 
versatile, commercially active, and highly artistic, llie intrusion 
of the Greeks destroyed it almost entiidy, erasing even its lan¬ 
guage. The invaders of the Homeric Age were semipastoral bar¬ 
barians. These primitive warriors had no appreciation of the 
culture of Mycenae, Tiryns, Knossos, and the other Aegean cities. 
Vexed and baffled by their stubborn powers of resistance, how¬ 
ever, they attributed the strength of chose cities to supernatural 
agencies. The great walls of ‘‘Cyclopean" masonry they imagined 
had been erected by a race of one-eyed giants; the mighty sea 
king of Crete, half man and half bull, wu believed to live in a 
palace with intricate labyrinthian passageways deliberately con¬ 
trived to trap his victims. But after several hundred years of as¬ 
sault and siege (the epic of the Trojan War represents a late 
chapter of the struggle) the cities were taken, pillaged, and largely 
abandoned. In the process the light of civilization was almost 
extinguished in this region. The triumph of the Greek invaders 
inaugurated an age of darkness. 

There is a striking analogy between Hellenic and Western 
European history in regard to origins and early development. The 
Gre^ came as barbarian Invaders from the nonh and reduced 
a rich culture to rubble. The West-European rudons sprang from 
northern Germanic barbarians who in the invarions of the fourth 
and flfth centuries a.d. overpowered and occupied the lands of 
the great Roman Empire. The Roman Empire had largely decayed 
from within before the Germanic tribes struck their fatal blows. 
It may also be that internal weakness and disasters in the Aegean 
dries contributed materially to the success of the Greek attacks. 
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(Records arc scantier and more puazHng here than for Rome.) 
h both cases a severe cultural retrogression, lasting some four or 
five hundred years, followed the triumph of the barbarians. In 
both cases this decline was followed by a new and sturdy growth 
over the ruined foundations. Four centuries of this process of 
growth brought the Greeks to the highest pinnacle of their 
political, arcisdc, and intellectual evolution, celebrated as the 
“Golden Age” of the Athenian democracy. Almost exactly the 
same period of rime separated the European “Dark Ages” from 
the climax, not of all Western history, but of the first disdnerive, 
stable, and mature civilization which Western Europeans were to 
produce—the one which is awkwardly called “medieval.” 

UnfofTunareiy, the Hellenic Golden Age was marked by the 
beginning of fratricidal warfare among the leading Greek com* 
munides, in which the corrosion of ideals and loss of polirical 
vigor were a rapid process. The budding We$t*£uropean states, 
on the other hand, not only survived several epidemics of bloody 
rivalry but pressed forward into new avenues of accomplish¬ 
ment, embradng quite a different type of society from that sor- 
veyed by Albert the Great and Sc, Thomas Aquinas in the thir¬ 
teenth cenrury. The greater size, resources, and population of 
rfw European Continent as compared with the riny world of the 
Greeks provided her peoples with a considerable advantage. The 
Peloponnesian Wars proved fatal to the independence of Athens 
and Sparta as well as to the lesser Hellenic cities; modem Euro¬ 
pean nations could afford to quarrel among themselves and sriU 
absorb the shock of Turkish Invasions, internal revolutions, and 
the tribulations incidental to the acquisition of overseas empires. 
In contrast to the internecine strife in Hellas, which ended in 
Roman subjugation of the entire region, the post-medieval Euro¬ 
pean conflicts were a prelude to the emergence of more effective 
rerrirorial states, the acceptance of which, in turn, made possible 
rapid material progress and a reasonable prospect of peace among 
Western peoples. But perhaps the tragic experience of Hellas, 
ftther chan being avoided al^ether, was orily postponed- The 
titanic struggles of the twentieth cenrury, hardly comparable to 
the adolescent tussles of the early modem epoch, may prove 
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to be rile Peloponnesian Wars 0/ the Western European era, 

The analc^ is by no means an exact one, and many differences 
can readily be detected, aside from those already mennoned. 
Roman and other clas^cal elements, even chough in fragmentary 
form, played an important pare in the evoludon of Western Euro¬ 
pean society from the outset, whereas the characterisric Hellenic 
developnienrs consdcuced almost a complete break with the 
Minoan past. The Greeks’ aesthetic inclination, a few art forms, 
and perhaps their fondness for athletics may have been carry¬ 
overs from che Aegeans; but on the whole the culture of the early 
seafarers was lost and remained unknown until its physical re¬ 
mains were unearthed by archaeologists within the last eighty 
years, The Greeks certainly never regarded themselves as heirs 
of Aegean tradition in the way Europeans looked back to imperial 
Rome during che Middle Ages—not to mention the Renaissance. 
In any case it would be discouraging to push che historical parallel 
too far, in view of the ephemeral character of the Greek polirica! 
units, which seemed ro lose their agility and succumbed to outside 
pressure soon after reaching the highest point of inteliccrual 
prowess. Modern nations of the West hope for a longer, if not 
brighter, day of glory. 

The Setting and the People 

After the period of their migrations had ended, a number of 
environmental factors combined to facilitate progress among the 
Hellenic peoples. The area in which they settled offered a hos¬ 
pitable climate, even though meager in natural resources. The 
inhabitants were compelled to put forth effort co make the rocky 
soil moderately productive, but it was nor necessary to devote sdl 
of their time or energies to the business of livelihood. They were 
easily attracted to the sea as a medium of trade and communica¬ 
tion. Another advantage, far more important chan che Greeks 
themselves acknowledged, was the proximity to other regions 
which had long been centers of advanced civilizations. Ac the 
same time, the insular or peninsular position of the Greek com¬ 
munities gave them a considerable degree of security against 
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attack. Geographic factors as a whole encouraged, and practically 
ensured, the development of local differences among the settle- 
mencs, and the trend toward diversity became manifest in almost 
every aspect of Hellenic intellectual and insritarional life. Thus, 
without any deliberate intendon on d»e part of the people, their 
collecdve experience served as a proving ground for various 
ideas and, especially, polidcal forms. 

Divereity was both the banc and the blesring of Hellenic society. 
Limited as was the territory which they occupied, the Greeks 
never established an includve unified state. To them the stare 
was always the city-state, chepo/ir—a ccanmunity overwhelmingly 
agricultural at the beginning and never exclurively urban, but 
including a cown as its essential nucleus and baris of government. 
In spite of the acknowledged common bonds of language, culture, 
and religion, the individual felt no constant or compelling loyalty 
to Hellas as a whole. 

The Greeks, of course, did not originate the city-state. It rep¬ 
resents the most typical form whereby the transition from a tribal 
to a true polidcal society (a fixed territorial unit with definable 
boundaries) was accomplished. However, instead of proceeding 
to the consolidation of their cities into a laiger entity under com¬ 
mon rule as was done so early in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and else¬ 
where, the Greeks preferred to exploit the possibilities inherent 
1(1 a compact community of families who were able to know one 
another personally and to discover their common interests. 
Whether because of an inclination of temperament or the ac¬ 
cident of geography and the good fortune of relative immunity 
from outside pressure, the Hellenic dty-srares, perched on their 
separate hilltops or nestled in their little harbors, retained their 
dikince individualiries and developed thrir own peculiar insd- 
redons. The petty jealousies and animosities between these dny 
sovereignties and their inability to combine promptly in the face 
of a common enemy eventually proved their undoing. But their 
independent spirit and the absence of an imposed uniformity 
made for a profudon of espeiimenradon which can still be studied 
with profit, 
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Human being ac any given rime or place are never cMCriy 
alike in their tastes, capacities, or performances. ITcncc ir is mis¬ 
leading, if tempting, to generalize concerning a whole people, 
and especially to personify ir and impute definite characteristics 
to the symbol. Such personi£cations arc mere figures of the im¬ 
agination, convenient both to historians and to worldng diplomats 
or politicians, but tending co produce a superficial iudgmenc 
regarding the group so neatly typed. With the andenc Greeks, 
generalization is particularly hazardous because of the wide differ¬ 
ences not only among individuals but among the various states. 

The adjective “Greek’’ evokes an image of dazzling achieve¬ 
ments in art, literature, and philosophy, Many Hellenes, how¬ 
ever, exhibited no talent for and little interest in these matters 
Some of their cities yielded no outstanding thinkers or significant 
works of art, and their annals are thoroughly uninspiring. The 
best products of Hellenic culture are rightly celebrated and ad¬ 
mired. But it should be. remembered that only a relatively small 
number of persons during a brief period of time took an active 
part in creating, or fully responded co, these treasures. 

Man for man and woman for woman the Greeks were ordinary 
specimens of humanity. Perhaps for a while, In limited sections 
of their country, conations were more favorable to the eliciting 
of high talent chan ac any other place or time in history. But there 
are no grounds for asserting that they were a race of geniuses, nor 
did they establish a sodecy of supermen. 

Still, it is permissible to evaluate a culture in the light of the 
best which it was able to produce, if these rare examples reflect 
the spirit and general direction of their dme rather than being 
entirdy at variance with it. The Hellenic quaiiiics and achieve¬ 
ments which seem most impressive to us, viewed from the distance 
of the present, were, on the whole, consistent with the character 
and aspirations of the society in which they appeared. They were 
exhibited to the greatest degree during the incellecrual quickening 
which reached its climax in Athens in the last half of the fifth cen¬ 
tury B.c., the “Golden Age of Pericles.” 
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Discovery of the InoivtouaI/ 

One of the most sigfnificant contributions of the Greeks was 
thdr discovery of the imporrance of the Individual. More than 
most of their predecessors they glorihed human personality and 
sought avenues through which it could express itself. For this rea¬ 
son they have righdy been called hamaoists, although this does not 
mean that they were humanitarians. They did not believe in equal¬ 
ity or in the inherent sanctity of all life. Their judgments were 
often provincial, prejudiced, and harsh. Non-Hellenic peoples 
they contemptuously termed “barbarians,” and they discriminated 
arbitrarily between one city and another and between occupants 
of the same locality. But they did regard their own personalities 
with rcspecc and Sieved that ritey were capable of almost un¬ 
limited development To enable the individual to realize his true 
potential and to live as richly aud fully as possible b^me a 
prime objective as their societies progressed. 

Appreciadon of the value of personality led to an ardent de- 
vodon CO freedom. The Greeks prized liberty, not as an abstract 
concept but as a necessary condidon for the fulfillment of the 
individual's capacities and ambitions. There was something of 
jealousy and egoism in the pursuit of liberty; the more aggressive 
ones loved it so fiercely that they often denied it to less favored 
members of society. The ideal of freedom, always a potent force 
in Hellenic life, was not associated (as it has been to some degree 
in modem times) with equality. 

Fortunately, the Greek was seldom a complete and uncom¬ 
promising egoist. His individualism was tempered at some point 
(never derermined entirely satirfaccorily) by a concern for, and 
sense of obligation to, his community. But, again, it was not so 
much a case of social conscience as of enlightened self-interest. 
The Greek communities were small. Cb*opcrarion among the 
members was a necessity, most obviously in the matter of commtHi 
defense against neighboring rivals, and concrete loyalties ex¬ 
tending beyond one’s own family were easily engendered. Since 
Co the average Greek the limited, cohesive city-state appeared as 
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the norma] frame of social organization, he learned to think of 
his own well-being in terms of functioning in a prosperous and 
harmonious commonwealth, the success of which depended partly 
upon his own efforts and contributions. Regrettably, but under¬ 
standably, his awareness of community of interest often stopped 
short at the borders of his own city. 

The logical political corollary to these two complementary 
Hellenic ideals—individual freedom and a harmonious social order 
—was democracy. Because human beings, the Greeks not e:tcepTed, 
are logical only pare of the time, democracy was acmally estab¬ 
lished in only a few of the city-states, and in every instance it 
proved to be ephemeral. In Athens alone, during the hfth century 
B.C.. was the concept given free play and made the basis not only 
of the machinery of government but of every type of civic enter¬ 
prise and cultural endeavor. 

Even at Athens democracy was never complete. Slavery was 
a recognized institution; foreigners were deniH citizenship; and 
woman^s place was in the home. The almost reckless faith in the 
common man which the Athenians displayed during the climax 
of their democratic experiment did not cut the Ixmds of all their 
prejudices nor life them above the con 6 nes of a callow provin¬ 
cialism. But it did pretty thoroughly break down the inhibitions 
of the body of citizens and stimulated them to utilize their ener¬ 
gies and talents to the fullest. It is no coincidence that the choicest 
specimens of artistic impulse, imagination, and intellect—with 
the posable exception of philosophy (reflection follows upon 
action and event) -were conceived and executed at Athens while 
the democracy was flourishing; and that during this period many 
of the keenest inrellects from all over the Greek world were at¬ 
tracted to the city. The Athenian democracy offered any one a 
chance to be heard, and to be honored if he should merit honor. 
To its own citizens it provided the opportunity not merely for 
self-expression but for formulating the policies of the .state and 
for creating the type of environment in which rticy would de¬ 
light to live. 
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The Greeks as Thinkers 

The Hellenic fondness for individual freedom and self-asser¬ 
tion manifested irself in numerous ways, not all of them entirely 
commendable. In is highest form it emphasized freedom of the 
mind and held forth the prospect of expanding the boundaries 
of Icnowledge through the exercise of the untrammclcd intellect. 
Perhaps the greatest achievement of the Greeks was their cultiva- 
don of the ait of thinking. They combined an incense curiority 
about the nature of things with a bold confidence in their own 
powers of observation and deduction. They saw no reason why 
man could not and should not come to a full understanding of 
himself and his environment, in order to gee along better in it 
and enjoy it the more. “Know thyself'’ was a Hellenic injunctionj 
“Man is the measure of all things” was the cool verdict of one o{ 
their philosophers. Aristode caught chat man is by nature a social 
and polidcal aoimal and that he is also radonal—propositions about 
both of which there has been considerable doubt in more recent 
rimes. These ardcles of faith explain why the Athenians were 
willing to push their democracy to such an extreme. Their govern¬ 
ment became a pracncal dcmonscradon of their view of human (or 
of Ariienian male) nature^ It was a wimess to cheir conviedon 
that the citizen was politically larerested, responable, and capable 
of radonal judgment. And, for a dme, it seemed that this confi¬ 
dence was not misplaced. 

Much as we admire Hellenic intellectual prowess, it is hard for 
us today to appreciate fully its extent and implications. Not that 
our own age is devoid of the ejects of thought, but the most in¬ 
tense and sustained thinking is usually done apart from the main 
accivides of living Instead of being an integral part of those ac- 
dvides. This contemporary schism between thou^t and tedon 
is a source of uneasiness to many observers. Exhortations to more 
vigorous chinking are frequent; highly organized and elaborate 
attempts are condnually being launched to stimulate It; but the 
average member of modem society can skin by these endcemencs 
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2£id reproaches withouc getting into any immedUce or obvious 
difficulty. If cogent and exacting thought becomes necessary, we 
have science and the scientists to turn to; and here there is certainly 
more prolific activity than ever before, 

A pertinent question is whether the advance of science, mo¬ 
mentous as its results are, has brought a more complete under¬ 
standing of man and his relationship to the universe than was 
attained by presciendfic eras. The question is complicated by the 
fact that science has become extremely specialized and, to a 
large degree, utilitarian. It is a fabulous repertory of precision in¬ 
struments designed to solve specific problems or to effect tangible 
material changes. But in its origin and ultimate purpose s^ence a 
a method of arriving at truth, and its value to mankind must be 
esdmited in the light of how well it fulfills this function. 

There are, of coune, various levels of truth. From the stand¬ 
point of increasing the store of information, both factual and 
theoretical—and even of disedvering previously unknown areas 
where knowledge might be forthcoming—science has put all 
other procedures to shame. But in regard to the more pe^Uarly 
human truths—as to man's origin and destiny and the meaning of 
life-the results are nor so clear. The quest for this kind of truth 
began long before science was invented and has followed many 
different courses, often, to be sure, with diaappoindrig returns, 
Of all the means employed to push back the curtain of ignorance, 
the scientific is not only the most recent but the most tedious. 
Practically every other method of attempting to discover truth 
is quicker; but the disadvantage is that ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred it misses the mark. In a few cases nonscientific methods 
have yielded results which constitute some of the most priceless 
attainments of the human race and which have not yet been dis¬ 
placed or surpassed by scientific discovery. 

It has often been said chat the Greeks were the fine sdentific 
thinkexs. In a very broad sense this is true. The literal meaning of 
science is knowledge, and the classical Greeks indeed had a thirst 
for knowledge. They deserve to be called “lovers of wisdom,” 
bur pbihsophia did not mean to them something apart from the 
living experience of the individual. Actually they only dimly 
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perceived and were Ucde accracted ro the discipline of precise 
factual invescigarion. The technique of the laboratory—the back¬ 
bone of modem experimental science—was not part of their 
practice, and they accumulated comparadvely few positive 
scientific data. They were at their best in a purely deductive 
field such a$ mathematics. In astronomy they went little, if any, 
farther than die Egyptians, Babylonians, Hindus, or Chinese. 
Chemistry, biology, and geology were unexplored territory. The 
writings of Aristotle, who represents perhaps the greatest scien¬ 
tific intellect of the Hellenic period, incorporate some popular 
superstitions and naiVe pronouncements concerning the organic 
world, Both the content and the method of science—in the strict 
sense of the word—were largely unknown to the Hellenes, Their 
chief interest was in man and in knowledge which, arising cut of 
his own observations and reflections, would enrich his life through 
ripening his understanding. Most of them had no conception of 
and no desire for a species of reality distinct from the worid of 
human relationships, certainly not one which was indifferent, 
or potentially hostile, to that worid. TTie Greeks, in short, were 
not scientists—they were thinkers. 

The primary concern of the Greeks with man himself did not 
preclude curiosity about the external world or the nature of 
reality. In the course of their philosophical evolution (hey pro¬ 
jected a remarkable series of guesses aboat the cosmos, its essence 
and structure. TTiey had no device for verifying these guesses 
through objective tests, but they put them to the proof of argu¬ 
ment Exponents of di^erenr theories challenged one another's 
ideas. Through free discussion, with appeal both to sense ex¬ 
perience and to reason, hypotheses in the process of being de¬ 
fended were also sharpened. Thus a constant corrective to slop- 
pioess in judgment was provided. The lack of the rigorous method 
of induction and experimentation was undoubtedly a serious 
handicap; but the Hellenic thinkers went as far as possible with 
the tools at their disposal, and farther than most peoples have even 
when equipped with better cools. A striking illustration of percep¬ 
tive insight is the formulation of the atomic theory of the structure 
of matter by Leudppus and Democritus in the fifth century b.c. 
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To che Greek atomises their theory of matrer was largely auxiliary 
CO psychological and ethical teachings; but the concept which 
they hit upon proved to be the most satisfactory hypothesis in this 
direction until the late nineteenth century, 

Social, Ferment 

Alert Hellenic minds eventually turned their attention to prob> 
lems in the field of human relations and the ordering of society. 
Here the boldness of the Greek temper was especially in evideneef 
coming into conflict as it did with traditional dogmas and con* 
ventions. Sacred cows were not sacred to the Sophists of £fth> 
century Athens, who probed and challenged such honored usages 
as slavery, clannish patriotism, and the subjection of women, 

As critical scrutiny became more relentless, the greatest fer> 
ment, not all of it wholesome, was produced in the Greek com¬ 
munities, Such disturbance was inevitable. In any society, the 
procedures and emotional partem governing the intimate phases 
of human association are usually both strongly entrenched and 
unexamined. Progressive as they were in many ways, the bulk of 
Athenian citizens were sensitive to any attack upon established 
institutions or flouting of the mores. The Sophisrs-often bright 
aliens who had been drawn to the intellectual armosphere of 
Athens but who retained the outsider's detachment and capacity 
for critical judgment'-were regarded as dangerous by the pillars 
of society. The attempt of conservatives to discredit them was so 
successful chat the name '^sophist" has remained a tenn of re¬ 
proach ever since. 

That some of the Sophists promoted warped and supcrfidal 
doctrines cannot be denied; but on the whole this group of teachers 
was in the Greek tradition. They carried to a logical extreme the 
thesis that man is a superbly endowed and self-sufficient creature, 
subject to limitations imposed by nature, but within those limits 
the judge and molder of his destiny, They were attempting to 
open Co examination every sphere of conduct and to discover 
a reasoned basis for behavior and institutions. The eclipse of Hel¬ 
lenic self-confidence and creariveness came too soon for them to 
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make much headway, but they were pioneers in an area which 
is sriil lately unplotted. 

During and immediately following the Golden Age of Pericles, • 
a few minds were sharp enough to discover inconsistencies and 
defects even iti the best products of Athenian genius, Including 
its vaunted democracy. Criticism of democracy came, figuratively 
speaking, both from the “left” and from the “right.” The assaults 
of demagogues, catering to the lowest common denominator of 
the citizen body, were usually Enked with personal ambition and 
typified the strenuous period of the Peloponnesian Wars. The 
admonitions of Socrates and Plato, on the other hand, represented 
a disinterested but a more conservative position. These two 
thinkers not only condemned abuses in practice but (Questioned 
basic assumpoons of the democratic dogma, notably the maxim 
that all men are equally endowed with talent for understanding 
and directing public affairs. The ability to analyze and weigh 
critically their own heritage, including its most spectacular suc¬ 
cesses, is rare among any people, and is indicative of the maturity 
attained by the Greek inject. 

The evaluation of the Athenian democradc experiment could 
not, however, be carried out in an atmosphere of philosophic 
calm. Just as in the coofiicc of opporing systems in our own day, 
ideas became so surcharged with emotion char they lose their 
effectiveness as tools for sharpening the understanding. Under 
the devastating effects of the war between Athens and Sparta 
events ran faster than logic, and passions crowded deliberation into 
the background. Hence rhe most significant arguments advanced 
during the twilight period of Hellenic culture were not always 
an embodiment of actual experience, still less of maiority opinion. 
They were more in the nature of brave hopes cast against a 
darkening sky. 

Socrates, one of the critics of Athenian democracy, excused 
hunsclf for not having taken an aedve pair in politics on the ground 
chat he had preferred to remain an honest man. Nevertheless, he 
was 1)0 cynic. He acted consistently with the belief that his fellow 
citizens were capable of responding to truth if they could be 
brought to face it—an ardtude which he retained even in die hour 
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of his trial and condemnadon. He was convinced that the com¬ 
monwealth could be healthy only if its members made the pursuit 
of virtue their rincere and foremost aim, and he dedicated his life 
to the mission of convening them to this worthy goal. An assem¬ 
bly of his compatriots heard him out but condemned him to death. 
(He had not really corrupted the youth, but the Athenians had 
just lost the war and were not in a good humor.) Plato, the dis¬ 
couraged idealist, went much farther i^ his repudiation of de¬ 
mocracy, teaching that the common lot of humanity will never 
find social and political security until they are placed under the 
jurisdiction of the few who possess true wisdom. (He wrote these 
thoughts in his famous Dialogues-a much safer procedure than 
reciting them before an assembly.) While Aristotle’s political 
ideal was a compromise between democracy and aristocracy and 
thus represents a wistful reversion ro the past, both Plato and 
Aristotle enveloped Themselves in theoredcal structures sometimes 
far removed from cMitemporary conditions. Although their sys¬ 
tems are landmarks in the history of thought, they had little impact 
upon rite living experiences of the Greek communities. Even the 
Acheiuans were by this time moving away from democracy both 
in theory and practice, but neither for Socradc reasons nor in a 
Platonic direction. 

A Spiritual Blind Spot 

The insiince for bold and untrammeled inquiry, which sdrred 
up a storm when directed against the fabric of social custom, was 
equally devastating when it probed soil deeper into the regions 
of ethics and religion. Here, however, once the barriers of con¬ 
ventional belief were broken through, it was not so much a matter 
of debate among rival theories as of laying dosim entirely new 
postulates. Hellenic rebgion, bom of the pre-Homeric age of 
barbarism, offered little meat for the awakened intellect. Sdll 
less could it assist thoughtful persons who were concerned with 
the clarifying of values or with elevating moral standards. 

This does not mean that the Greeks had no religion or that it 
was unimportant to them. Such an inference is contradicted by 
the extent to which divine homage was interwoven with all 
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their characteristic group acriviries, including aihlerics, and by 
recurrent themes of Hellenic arc and literature- Cotircmplaiion 
of the magoificcnc but quite approachable Olympian deities pro¬ 
vided a rich vein for poets, sculptors, and architects. Moreover, 
religion prompted civic solidarity and even political progress, 
because an identity of interest was assumed between the city and 
its patron god or goddess- The Athenians assumed chat Athena 
would share their pride not only in the I^rthenon, dedicated to 
her, but in their victory over the Persians, in their commercial 
ascendancy, and in their throbbing deniocracy- 

Ncvcrtheless, religion, as popularly understood, remained 
naive and circumscribed- Theology, to begin tvith, was a color¬ 
ful but monstrous poetic jumble, The faith as a whole represented 
the symbolization of the Greeks’ own achievements and wlsKcs- 
The gods were riiemselvcs as they should have liked to be—more 
perfect in body and mind, stronger and more cunning, more 
imsisdble, with larger passions more completely realized, The 
humanism of the Greeks was apparent not only in the daily satis- 
facrions which they sought but in the underpinning of their 
largest hopes and aspirations. Hence, their worship was anthropo¬ 
centric and earchbound, 3 somewhat idealized reflection of its 
participants’ finite personalities and immediate interests. It had 
the great virtue of not cowing man or making him grovel in the 
dust, but it lacked incentive to self-sacrihce or dedicated service. 

In contrast to the Hebrews, who had only to refine the religious 
ore which they had unearthed, the Greeks were gradually forced 
to abandon the shafts which they had worked for many centuries. 
Although ornamented with verse and song and emblazoned in 
marble, the Olympian cult proved impotent to deal with the 
problems of a mature and reflective society, Even the Homeric 
epics, lusty and ebullient as they are, reveal the inadequacies of 
the gods as cosmic principles (the splendid creatures are not 
reaUy wnnipotent; rhey are limited by the decrees of Fate—that 
is, by three old women with thread and scissors!), In later times 
numerous individuals, finding little nourishment in the public 
liturgies, sought solace in the Orphic and Eleusinian rites, which 
offered a feeling of spiritual regeneration and a promise of per- 
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sonal immortality-tflemenrs entirely lacking in rhe Olympic cult 
and of indifferent appeal to the ty^^al Hellene. The great tragic 
dramadscs of the Golden Age, while making use of familiar myth 9 , 
reinterpreted the deiciea as moral agents which punish baseness 
and perfidy, thus giving quite a different cast to the popular faith. 
Philosophers, most emphatically of all, tended to ignore or reject 
the mass of religions folklore, which some found not only puerile 
but repulsive. In sketching his ideal state Plato proposed to ban 
the reading of mythological literature on rhe ground that it was 
immoral. 

Condemn, ridicule, or dismiss it altogether they might, but the 
philosophers could do little to strengthen or ennoble the religious 
heritage of their people- When they sought to erect a system of 
ethics on a solid basis, they were forced to go far afield Into un¬ 
certain ground, or else to try to convert into universal principles 
what had been merely rule-of-thumb devices culled from every¬ 
day experience, ''Moderation,” “the Golden Mean,” and ‘‘Nothing 
in excess” were sound bits of counsel but hardly a positive foun¬ 
dation for a system of ethics. Neither was there much inspiration 
in the insipid Platonic definition of virtue as the middle ground 
between opposite vices. The more inviting alremadve, developed 
so remarkably by Plato and Aristotle, was to cut free both from 
traditional dogma and from the world of sense experience and 
explore the abstract realms of epistemology, teleology, and on¬ 
tology. Thus the science of metaphysics came into being, and 
lines of speculation were introduced which could engage phi¬ 
losophers for all time to come. But in raking this turn a break war 
made with the democratic tradition chat knowledge is the province 
of every alert citizen^ it became something esoteric and intangible. 
If the Sophists had “brought philosophy down from heaven to 
the dwellings of men,” the great idealists sent it up into rhe clouds 
again, where it remained, radiating a beautiful but diffuse light. 

Aristotle, it is true, displayed an omnivorous natural curiosity 
and the Hellenic talent for judicious compromise. But Plato, per¬ 
haps rhe noblest and most spiritual of Hellenic thinkers, drifted 
into an attitude of doubt regarding the material universe and 
veered toward an asceticism quite out of character with the cul- 
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mre of which he was a produce. Thus some of the loftiesc achieve* 
mencs of Greek genius were not only beyond the comprehension 
of the ordinary man bac a departure fccHn the aedvadng principles 
which had been the very sinews of society. The primitivism of 
thur religion proved a scumbling block co the Greeks^ even when 
they shook oil creed and fable and sought to define the Good in 
purely humanistic terms. 

The Virtues or Simplicity 

Greek civilization was the first Co declare the primacy of reason 
and to attempt to root a social order in this principle. The creed 
which affirms that reason holds the key to the secrets of the uni¬ 
verse and is the proper guide to human conduct Is a strenuous one 
to live by, and even the most progressive Greek communiries did 
not endiely succeed in holding fast to it. The ideal was most fully 
realized in Athens, in the interval between the Persian and the 
Peloponnesian wars. 

Strangely enough, the external aspects of life in Athens daring 
this memorable period would seem to the man of the twentieth 
century as evidence of a very unreasonable and ill<ordcred mode 
of existence, The town, with unpaved streets, neither properly 
drained nor lighted, could be described as a miserably primitive 
village, hardly a suitable abode for artists and philosophers. The 
dcizens of this confident democracy lived in hovels of sun-dried 
brick, almost devoid of fuminire. Both men and women wore 
simple clothing, and fashions rarely changed. Diet was monot¬ 
onous and anything but sumptuous, consisting typically of 
barley cakes, dried fish, and watered wine. The celebrated ban¬ 
quets at which Socrates sometimes drank his friends and opponents 
under the ubie were hardly afiazrs to delict a gourmet. Athens 
of the Golden Age was definitely not the seat of material abun¬ 
dance or splendor. 

Why such a display of poverty, such n^lcct of the devices 
which contribute to comfon and enjoyment, in a community 
which was obviously ingenious and sophisticated? It has been 
aUeged chat the answer lies in the institution of slavery. Primitive 
techniques were a matter of indifference so long as an available 
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supply of cheap labor made it unnecessary for the prosperous 
freeman to bother about mechanics of housekeeping. The 
argument is unsatisfactory, because many of the citizens owned 
no slaves, and the majority worked with their own hands or car¬ 
ried on a trade. Slavery was indeed an imperfecdoti in the body 
politic, but not the chief reason for the lack of material progress. 
The sbves, although barred from political acdviry (one special 
group served as a police force encrusted with keeping order at 
meetings of the assembly)» were almost on a plane of equality 
with the citizens socially and economicaDy. Nobles and com¬ 
moners, rich and poor, freeman and slaves, all shared nearly the 
same standard of living during the half century or so when democ¬ 
racy was at its height. Although this condidon was an important 
ingredient in the successful functioning of die democracy, it was 
not the result of legisladve enactment or of sentimental equali- 
tarianism. It existed simply because the standard of living, pro¬ 
vided it met a necessary mimmum, was of secondary concern to 
the Athenians. 

The simplicity, or austerity, of the Athenians in their daily 
living was a matter of choice and an expression of their love of 
leisure. It did not spring from laziness, nor from asceddstn. The 
Greeks did not despise the desh; they gloried in it. They regarded 
material objects as good, especially if employed for some signih- 
cant purpose, and they were quite willing to pour forth their 
energies for the things which mattered most to them. But their 
list of the things which really matter wasaunique one. It included, 
near the top, opportunity fot discussion and redecdon, for the 
unhurried interchange of ideas. Socrates, who represents an apex 
rather than the average level, went so far as to say that the uti- 
examined life is not worth living. The Athenians had discovered, 
thanks partly to the beneficence of a mild climate, that cultural 
enrichment and even lively excitement on a high level were pos¬ 
sible with a modest materkl endowment. While apparently neg¬ 
lecting obvious and elementary lines of progress they kept their 
days uncluttered by engrosdng gadgets and free from the tyranny 
of clocked efficiency. 

To comprehend the Athenian aratude more fully, it is necessary 
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to shi£t one’s arccntion from die dirty streets and unpretentious 
readences to the Acropolis, the elevated ground in the center of 
the city which was adorned by temples and was the scene of 
public meetings, ceremonies, and festivities. Even the temples 
of the Acropolis were not lavish or luxuriously appointed; diey 
were marked by dignity and restraint. Nevertheless, they were so 
beautifiil that Pericles could affirm unhesitatingly chat to behold 
them was sufficient to banish sadness. The citizens found their 
daily delight in viewing these superb dvic shrines, which with 
their chaste lines and perfectly fitted marble columns standing 
serenely against the background of the clear Mediterranean sky, 
seemed to ofier abiding and tangible proof that man and nature 
can unite in harmony and chat the boundless joys of the spirit can 
be attained In the flesh here on earth. 

It was not merely for passive aesthetic satisfaction that the 
Athenians came ro ^e Acropolis, but to join actively In public 
business and debate, and to participate in communal artistic en^ 
terprises, including musical and dnmatic productions. The man 
who took no part in these affairs was, Pericles observed, looked 
upon not as one who minds his own business but as useless. In order 
to find tune for the community activities which gave the state its 

expression, .dtizens were content to cut to a minimum their purely 
ptcwaal involvements. They might be compared to people attend- 
ing a conference conducted by inspiration leaders and held at 
some she of rare natural beauty. To share in such an atmosphere the 
delegates will gladly live in tents for a few days. But the Athe> 
nian program was not a vacation; k was an aD*year ec^gement. 

Tke Road to Rvsn 

The pattern of life in Athens during the brief Golden Age was 
one of reasoned simpUdry. Unfortunately, the Athenians suc¬ 
cumbed gradually to the lure of material enticements, and the 
pattern was eventually broken, with disastrous effects upM ail 
the msdrudons and attrinments of the cldzens. The particalar 
scumbling block was a very common one—the desire for power, 
engendered by che covedng of an empire. 
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The Athenian Empire was not wrested in distant regions but 
was compounded out of the cities and territories of neighboring 
Greeks. It came into being almost impeicepribly and as a con* 
sequence of the prestige and good will wliich accrued to Athens 
from her courageous leadership in the struggle against the Peirian 
menace. It was easy to transform the Delian League from a volun* 
tary association of allies into a tribute-yielding organization, 
because Athens was not only the guiding force behind the League 
but, owing CO her fleer, was so much stronger chan any of the 
other members. They offered such little resistance to the sterner 
tone and increasing demands of Athens chat her citizens, jealous 
as they were of cKeir own liberties, could not resist tightening 
the screws upon their weaker associates, Fifty years after the de¬ 
feat of the Persians at Salamis—to gain which the Athenians had 
had CO flee to their ships and watch helplessly while their public 
buildings {then mostly of wood) were put to the torch-they 
found themselves in a position to command the northern Aegean 
area and had begun to treat its inhabitants as subjects. 

The inevitable result of this development was the Pelopon¬ 
nesian Wars between the Big Two, Athens and Sparta, and their 
respective satellites. Athens was a liberty-loving democracy; 
Sparta was a garrison state. These ideological di/Terencea, though 
widely publicized, were by no means the sole cause of the conflict 
any more than they are of the struggles of our own day. The in¬ 
creasing arrogance and high-handedness of Athens was in itself 
sufHcienc to ensure the outbreak of war. If the Athenians were 
determined to preserve their freedom, then certainly the course 
which they took was ill-advised, The war was, and became more 
and more, a struggle for hegemony over people who were bred 
to a tradition of proud independence. Ir brought, slowly but in¬ 
escapably, the downfall, first, of the Athenian Empire and, second, 
of democratic ideals and insdrucions. The saddest feature of the 
fratricidal strife was not the exhaustion of both Athens and 
Sparta and the eclipse of mnny odter cities but the submerrion 
of the basic principles which had made Hellenic civilization great. 

Pericles, the elder statesman who had piloted the commonwealth 
into its most brilliant period and who, through his rare ability and 
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persuasiveness, held chc citfeens in the palm of his hand, was 
shortsighted enough to regard the war as unavoidable. He hoped, 
however, to coniine it co limited objectives. He urged his country¬ 
men to hold fast CO their empire (brushing aside any wublesome 
moral questions and doubts) but to seek no new conquests. After 
his steadying hand was removed by death, Athenian ambition 
expanded a$ the oratory of successive demagogues became more 
unbridled and their schemes more unprincipled- Resources were 
wasted, reputations ruined, and opportunities co negobate peace 
neglected or deliberately sabotaged. 

The Athenian historian Thucydides painted a remarkably 
vhdd picture of these events, in the grim hope that it might serve 
as a warning to future generations. Actually his pages, when read 
today, seem almost to be giving a description of the behavior of 
modem nations and of the tone of inrcrmcional morality during 
the period of World War I, or of World War II and beyond. 
Bluntly and forcefully he reveals die ethicaL collapse of civilized 
human beings, iDcludmg his own fellow countrymen, under the 
induence of the passions of war. These influences and their effects 
are uncomfortably familiar. However, if Thucydides is co be 
trusted, the ancient warriors were less skillful than modem bel¬ 
ligerents in covering their wanton acts with a gloss of legality. 

An onfoigettable example from Thucydides^ account is the 
hostile exchange between the Athenians and the inhabitants of 
the little island of Melos, who were annihilated—the men put co 
death, the women and children sold as slaves—when they refused 
CO submit to Athens. The offense of the Melians was simply that 
they wished to remain neutral in the conflict; die Athenians were 
demanding that they become one of their “allies.” The argument 
of chc commissionen from Athens was, in substance: You must 
join us because we have the power to make you, and we’ll waste 
no rime over pretenses of right and wrong. It is our incerese co com¬ 
pel you and it is expedient for you to submit, “Right, as the world 
goes, is only in question between equals in power, w'hile the strong 
do what they can and the weak suffer what they must.” When the 
Melians protested the justice of their position and said they would 
call upon the gods for aid, the answer was: “Of the gods we be- 
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licve> and of men we know, rhat by a necessary law of their nature 
they rule wherever they can.” 

As the contest became more widespread, more exhausting:, and 
more confused, involving intrigues with foreign “barbarian” 
powers and shifting allegiances and revolutions within the Greek 
cities, the character of the participants was steadily degraded. 
Finally, as Thucydides bitterly observed, discussion and debate 
ceased to serve any useful purpose because all principle had been 
forgotten and arguments were merely a type of psychological 
weapon. Words, he says, had now lose or exchanged their mean¬ 
ings. Honor had become stupidity, treachery astuceness, deceit 
success. The spiritual resources of the Greeks had always rested 
on a foundation of sand, and now the sands were running fast. 

Imperialism, which ended the Golden Age of Athens and 
eclipsed an admirable way of life, was of coui^ not invented by 
the Greeks—any more chan it has been forsworn by modem na- 
rions. It is, unfortunately, one of the most persistent themes In 
history since the beginning of civilizadon. The temptation to 
seize power when it apparently is spread out before one’s feet 
is almost irresistibie. The Athenians were no worse than ocher 
people would have been (and have been) in their place, except 
that with their superior acumen something better might have 
been expected of them. Also, they had more to lose in the realm 
of intangibles than most political groups which have aspired to 
power polidcs, and their loss was not only a nadonal misfortune 
but humanity’s. 

Imperialism is probably always a fatal game, but the Greeks, 
of all people, coidd ill a;fford co play it. They were too small a 
folk, too precariously situated in the vicinity of great contending 
powers. Divided as they were by geography, by cultural differ¬ 
ences, and by varying political preferences, their only chance of 
sumva! was to together, assisting one another against com¬ 
mon dangers bnt adhering rigorously co a policy of noninter¬ 
ference in extraneous disputes. They should have waited—like 
the Swiss-for the rest of the world to become as civilized as they. 
From the practical standpoint their bloody rivalries were suicidal. 
From the ideal standpoint they spelled the betrayaJ of their own 
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noblest convictions, especially the affirmation that the best life is 
one in harmony with reason. 

The Testament of Hellas 

The phenomenon of ancient Hellas is not a typical example of 
the rise and fall of a civilization. The Greeks were remarkable 
both in Ae compatative brevity and in the intensity of their per¬ 
formance. And decadence in their case was not so much a positive 
decline as a transmutation of their disrincrive culture into one 
approximating the prevailing Near Eastern type. They did not 
di^ppear, nor reven to barbarism; bur they subsided to the level 
of passivity which surrounded them. During rfic Hellenistic Agc» 
which the conquests of Alexander the Great ushered in, while 
Greek idioms and cliche were being spread throughout the whole 
eastern Mediterranean area and beyond. Oriental influence in¬ 
undated the Greek communities, with debilitating effects. 

Weaknesses in Hellenism there certainly were, even in the Athe¬ 
nian variety at its peak. The Greek city-states seldom rose above 
a provincialism which would now be called narrow nationalism 
(although the term would have meant little to them). There was 
little outreaching, nothing of the missionary impulse, insufficient 
concern for other sections of humanity, except in so far as they 
could be e.xpioited to Greek advantage. These faults and others 
stem direcriy from one deep-seated trair—an egoism which tvas 
often arrogance. Typically the Greeks were lacking in humility 
before their feUow men and before the mystery and majesty of the 
cosmos. They were children of nature, darlings of the haughty 
gods which their fancies had invented. They gave no quarter— 
neither did they demand if. 

What might not have been accomplished if the eager, confident 
daring of the Creeks could have been combined with the sensi¬ 
tive social conscience of the Ifebrews! An unreasonable expecra- 
rion, no doubt. The most that can be hoped for from any people 
is chat they will remain true to the best light they possess. Tht 
tragedy of human history is chat few do so for any great length 
of dme. 
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No nation ever exhsusrs its capacit)^ or realizes its potential in 
entirety. There must have been unpluinbed depths not only of 
intellect but of moral grandeur in a people who could produce a 
Phidias, a Euripides, and an Anstotle. Obviously the limitations 
of character cited above were transcended by Democritus, who 
declared that to be good one must avoid even wrong desire; by 
Plato, who urged the seeker after wisdom to rum his eyes to heaven 
and, beholding, found a city in himself; and by Socrates, who said 
to his accusers, shall obey God rather than men, even if I have 
to die many dmes.... The difficulty is not to avoid death, but to 
avoid unrighteousness, for that runs faster than death." 

Much 1 ^ been spoken and written concerning the indebtedness 
of modem Western nations to Hellenic civilizarion. Perhaps the 
greatest boon of all lies simply in the demonscrarion of what human 
beings can do and in the revelation of the sweep of imagination and 
the mental vigor of which man is capable when conditions arc 
favorable for the full release of his creative faculties. Greek so¬ 
ciety and culture in all their aspects would not bear repeating 
even if repetition were possible; but their artistic and intellectual 
manifestations are a challenge and a tonic to any age, particularly 
to one troubled by misgivings as to the worth of the species. The 
Greeks possessed no magic or secret formula, no biological supe¬ 
riority, and no lavish material resources to draw upon. They 
accomplished much because they believed in themselves. Men— 
and civilizations—live by their beliefs and die when their beliefs 
pass over into doubt. 



CHAPTER PIVS 


THE CLASSICAL FAILURE: ROME 


The case of the Romans was very dilfereat from rfiat of the 
Greeks. It is wxt chat the two peoples had much in common, and 
many of the external aspects of cheir history are similar. They 
included some of the same ethnic stocks; their cultural origins 
were comparable; they were related linguistically. The early 
Italic and the early HellenJc peoples, while ssU in a primitive 
stage of dcvelopmeac, bock mlgrared southward during the second 
millennium b.c. Wresting land from more civilized inhabitants 
who had preceded them, each came to occupy as its homeland a 
peninsula bathed by Mediterranean waters. The sociery and in* 
stirudons of the Romans resembled riiose of the Greeks more 
than those of the older Oriental states. The Roman infiaence 
upon the course of European history was even greater than that 
of Greece and equally deserves the appelladon of “classical.’^ 
Furthermore, the Romans borrowed many elements of culture 
directly from the Greeks, and eventually their empire incor¬ 
porated HeUas. Thus Rome became a medium for the Effusion of 
Greek influence over a wide area, although Greek culture had by 
then become partially Orientalized, and what the Romans prop¬ 
agated was HeUenistic rather than truly Hellenic. 
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Iq their later days the two peoples were closely associated for 
better or for worse, and each affected the other measurably. The 
Greco-Orienral dcy of Byzantium (Constandnople) was as im- 
portauc an administrative unit of the Empire as Kome itself and 
continued as rhe center of the remnant of the Empire after the 
Germanic barbarians had occupied its western portions. The 
downfall of the Roman state (in spite of the survival of Byzan* 
dom) closed off the stream of Hellenic induence in the West even 
more completely than it obliterated the Ladn elements. Neverdie- 
less, in spite of mutual interchange and the almost indissoluble 
linkage of the fate of the two peoples, the course and diranguish' 
ing character of their civilizations were widely separate. The 
Romans differed fundamentally from the Greeks in their choices, 
ambitions, and personaliry traits, and coosequendy in what their 
record affords for analysis and evaluation. 

A conscientious scholar might mull over, digest, and admire the 
evidences of Hellenic achievement without being driven to think 
much about the general framework of social and polidcal evolu- 
don and the factors conducive to progress or decay. In Roman 
affairs, on the other hand, ic is these factors which are forced upon 
one’s attention. The Romans, by the objectives which they pur¬ 
sued and the interests which they manifested, have left no ocher 
opdon. A Grecian uen, a fragment of funerary sculpture by an un¬ 
named craftsman, the Parthenon, even in ruins—these speak for 
themselves, immediately, intimately, ro any human bdng with a 
sensiuve spirit. They are timeless (with all due respect to archae¬ 
ologists whose painstaking labor makes it possible to date them)— 
things of beauty and a joy forever. The best Hellenic art and 
literature was indeed purposeful, but it v'as not subordinate to 
some temporary or purely individual purpcsci it was not “slanted,” 
didaede, or exhortatory. Its intention was to reveal the sublimity 
and porendal perfeedbility of human nature. Roman art was sel¬ 
dom conceived in this vein. It announced, commemorated, or 
proclaimed. It marked where the Romans had been or where 
they were going. It attempted to immorraliac the transient aspects 
of a pardcular ruling power, or of pardcular individuals—record¬ 
ing 2 success or failure; qualides of heroism, nobility, or baseness; 
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magnificent and opetihearrcd statesmanship; or reckless and ex> 
rrava^nt cruelty. 

The Greeks lived to enjoy life; to savor it, understand ic, and 
fulfill It. They valued the civilized state, as they interpreted it, 
because it offered greater opportunity for the realization of this 
goal. But with the Romans the process was reversed. To per¬ 
petuate and enlarge the orbit of civilization, especially those 
aspects of it which can be visibly perceived and spatially ex¬ 
tended, became their passion; the enjoyment and the refine¬ 
ment of living was a secondary consideration- Their hopes, talents, 
and creative energies were harnessed to what they conceived to 
be their unique destiny—the mission of civilization—and they 
must ulrimarely be judged by the tne^uie of their success in this 
task. In view of the seriousness with which the Romans went about 
it, it is 3 pity that the story is not a happier one. 

A Democracy with Arrested Developmekt 

The early history of the Roman state shows a remarkable 
political evolude^ with some close paraUeis to the contemporary 
development of the Greek communides. While still a rude farming 
people, grouped according to families and clans, the Romans 
deliberately converted their government from a monarchy into 
an sristocradc republic. This change occurred aroimd 500 b.c., 
at a d me when the somewhat older Athenian republic was begin¬ 
ning to move in a democratic direction. Although the events 
which launched the Roman Republic are often r^erred to as a 
revolution, in themselves they affected the character of the state 
hardly at all. Almost the only innovation introduced was the 
transfer of executive power from the king (who had never been 
absolute) to two consuls. Even though the consuls were elective, 
the new arrangement acruaUy increased the power, not of the 
assembly of citizens, but of the Senate, which was the organ of 
the aristocratic patrician class. Thus the “revolution” of 509 b.c. 
was an extremely limited and cxjhscrvative one, rather than a 
genuine popular upheaval. 

The most notable feature of the first two and one-half centuries 
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of the Republic is not the unrelenting series of wars which began 
as defensive operations on the part of the Romans and led, tin- 
expectedly, to the establishment of their dominion over the Italian 
Peninsula. Rather, it is the gradual and, on the whole, peaceful 
modiiicarion of their aristocratic constitution in response to the 
demands of the humbler citizens, the plebeians. Political rights 
and opportunities were successively widened until they embraced 
all the free men, and the supreme legislative authority of the state 
was finally vested in the assembly of commoners. True, the Senate 
still retained great prestige and continued to exercise the inioa- 
dve in formulating policies; but formally and legally the state 
had been transformed from an oligarchy into a democracy. Mean¬ 
while the social barriers between patricians and plebeians had 
been broken through, and intermarriage between the two classes 
was fre()uent. AH this had come about with some tension and com¬ 
motion but almost entirely wiriiout violence, through a series of 
compromises, utilizing discussion and due process of law. It is 
a rare example among any society of intelligent and purposive 
adaptaaon of the political structure, the more notable in chat it 
was managed during a time of external conflict. While the Romans 
were engaged in a long series of wars and were incorporating 
and organizing various sections of Italy, they groped their way 
determinedly to a more sadsfaccory balance within their own 
citizen body. 

By zd7 B.c. Rome had become, theoretically, almost as complete 
a democracy as Athens of the Periclean Age. But actually, in 
spirit and functioning her government was quite different from 
riiat of Athens and moved pretty steadily away from the demo¬ 
cratic ideal After the bold compromise which highlights the 
early centuries of the Republican period, the Romans seem to 
have lost their capacity for genuine political progress. This is 
astounding in view of the fact that their peculiar genius lay in 
the political and legal field. It is a discrepancy not easy ro account 
for. The readiest although not a sufficient explanation is supplied 
by the compulsion of external circumstances. Soon after the le- 
adjustmenrs in her stare machinery had been completed, Rome 
entered upon the fierce struggle with Carthage, and this contest, 
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regardless of irs causes or ouccome, opened the door to undreamed 
of encanglcmenrs and embarked the Romans on the course of 
imperialism. The succession of wars which followed, more peri¬ 
lous and engrossing than any the Romans had previously expe¬ 
rienced, left the average citizen-soldier lirtle time for political 
aedvity or reflection. He did well if he kept his farm from ruin 
or from being appropriated by some nnscrupuloos speculator. 

Periods of crisis almost always induce a centralization of con¬ 
trol, even in a democracy. In Ae state of continuoris emergency 
which confronted Rome it was natural for the Senate to exercise 
the active direction of affairs as k had done in early times. It was 
also inevitable chat military commanders should aspire to become 
a force in poHdes, to which end they discovered how easy it was 
to pit the plutocracy against the populace, conveniently and cyni¬ 
cally using either the Senate or the assembly as a springboard to 
power. Hence the series of military dictators and sordid reigns 
of terror which blot the last century of the Republic and which 
reduced its traditions to rubble. 

Still, external circumstances do not entirely account for the 
sterility of Roman statesmanship which permitted a drift coward 
both anarchy and dictarorship in the late Republic. The wars 
with Canhage, although fraught with evil consequences, were 
not ufterly ruinous to the population of Italy or to the Roman 
state. However, the accession to a position of mastery In the 
western McditerraDean, which was the fruit of victory, and the 
alluring prospecG of further expansion, uncovered certain traits 
latent in Roman character. The Romans differed essentially from 
the Greeks in their value preferences and especially in their con¬ 
cept of the significance of the individual. The Hellenic emphasis 
upon the primary importance of individual personality and the 
passion for liberty, which was a necessary counterpart, were 
lacking among the Tiber Valley seeders. The Romans exalted 
disupline, respect for authority, and unquestioning obedience. 
The ordinary citizen, largely because he was compelled to be a 
soldier so much of the dme, was not keenly interested in parrid- 
paring in the arduous and troublesome business of making ded- 
sions decenruniog the public weal He preferred to leave that to 
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4uly conscruccd auchoriries, especially if their position was 
honored by custom. He would protest and snight even revolt 
against flagrantly unjust treatment (slaves have done as much, in 
Roman and in other societies), but in general be was not inclined 
to challenge the status quo. He preferred to let things alone so 
long as he was not too harshly set upon, bwng content with a 
legal recognition of his rights. Consequently the citizen body as 
a whole never availed themselves of the opportunities opened to 
them by the constitutional changes which had been wrung from 
reluctant patricians during the youth of the Republic. The more 
successful pl^eians, who held office, entered the Senate, and 
inrermacried with die great families, themselves became con¬ 
servative in temper and outlook. Thus they furnished new blood 
for the aristocracy rather ffian serving as ^ents of a rising 
democracy. 

Perhaps this would not have been a fatal situation if the state 
had remained small and peaceful; but the opposite of these two 
condidons prevailed. The absorption of new territory and of 
alien peoples increased the problems of administration while it 
drained the energies of the citizens into military channels, dulling 
rather than sharpening their political acumen. Ac the same time 
the influx of wealth from the conquered provinces led to greater 
social and economic inequalities among the inhabitants of Italy 
than had ever been known before. Individual dignity and liberty, 
which had never been clearly understood or highly prized by the 
Romans, were lightly exchanged for pride in the prestige and 
apparent invincibility of Roman anus. 

Ordinarily imperialism represents a late stage in the history of 
a dviiizadon, and often it is associated with evidences of deca¬ 
dence. The experience of Rome seems to constitute an exception 
to rfie norm. Roman imperialism—that is, conquests and ^nexa- 
rions beyond the natural boundaries of the Italian Peninsula— 
b^an while the state was still adolescent and its people vigorous, 
simple in manners and unsophisticated, anything bur decadent. 
The ripening of their culture came later and largely as a result 
of expansion, which brought them into closer contact with flic 
Gree^ and other peoples to the east. 
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But, when viewed more carefully, it is clear chat Rome is not 
entirely an exception to che rule. In a very real sense Roman im¬ 
perialism, germinating so early and becoming more and more 
ineradicable, marks the beginning of decay. More precisely, it 
marks the end of creative efforts directed toward social adjust¬ 
ment and che constructing of a viable political organism. When 
the Romans shouldered the yoke of policing the nations (alter¬ 
nating sometimes with the delights of brigandage), their only 
partially resolved internal problems and tensions were frozen at 
a dead level, while their energies were deflected to externa! issues. 
Actually these internal problems could not remain at a stationary 
level; they became progressively worse undl they were beyond 
solution. Thus imperialism, while by no means bringing an iin- 
mediare end to Roman, civilization, foreshadowed what the end 
would be. The process did not in itself destroy the talents or 
ambidons of the people. Abundant vitality, ability, even inven¬ 
tiveness remained long in evidence and produced a muldrude of 
sturdy works. But these commendable cjualities were not suffi¬ 
ciently applied toward che achieving of a more civilized, humane 
society for the Romans themselves. 

The Roman Formula for Civilization 

Of culture, in the narrow sense of the word referring to die 
refinements and adommears of life, the Romans knew very little 
when they first emerged as a grear power. Impetus in this direc¬ 
tion resulted fr«n Rome’s conquests in the Eastern Mediterranean 
region. Thus her intellectual and arustic resources were composed 
largely of elements borrowed (or stolen) from her subjects and 
slaves. Toward che end of the Republic, culture was being im¬ 
ported into Italy rapidly and quite iicerally—by the boatload—as 
the Roman appetite was whetted not only for Oriental luxuries 
but for Greek statuary, manuscripts, cleric, and pedagogues. The 
impact of all this stimulated Roman intellectual life in spite of the 
social and political turmoil of the late Republic. When the period 
of anarchy had been brought to an end by Augustus, the first 
emperor, Latin literature came into full flower. 
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The aesthetic and literary products of the Augustan Age, even 
though they followed so directly in the wake of revolution, rep¬ 
resent the high watermark of Roman culture and are a creditable 
accomplishment on any score. But they were not the reflection of 
a healthy and well-proportioned society. Only shortly before, 
graft and corruption had been rampant, the provinces looted, the 
citizens debauched. The military dictatorships and civil wars had 
brought an almost complete breakdown of Rome’s political 
machinery. The only way which could be discovered out of the 
debacle was to establish a single authoritative ruler and entrust 
him with the sovereign power of the state. An autocracy, dis¬ 
guised with the utmost pains and fairly reeking with lenity, 
was the means chosen to preserve order and restore the basis for 
normal living. The respite thus purchased proved a welcome re¬ 
lief, and loud were the praises of Octavian, "fast citizen” 
iprineeps), the revered and august one. But the populace as a 
whole could claim little credit for whatever improvement came 
about and played only a passive role in the new regime. Hence, 
the embellishmens of the age, brilliant as they were, pertained 
to a small and semioflicial coterie and were not the crystallization 
of popular sentiments or experience. 

Augustan art and literature, while not actually alien, lacked 
somediing of ^ntancity and sincerity, The culture which had 
developed so rapidly, after a lace germination, seemed to be 
already overripe. Sculpture was an imitation and often a mere 
duplication of the contemporary Greek, Even in literarure, more 
sure-footed and independent, there were signiflcanc overtones. 
They are discernible in Vergil’s Aeneid, the most celebrated 
masterpiece of the period. A magnificent poem and the work of 
a great poet, it is nevertheless contrived and artful. Not only does 
it subtly glorify Roman imperialism and the leadership of Augus¬ 
tus, but ic b deliberately case in the archaic mold of the epic, al¬ 
though the Romans had left the heroic age of their folk-wander¬ 
ing far behind, and by this time should have been ready to grapple 
with philosophic concepts. How successful their grappling was 
in rhb area b indicated by their failure to create a single school 
of philosophy of their own, and by their assimilation, not of the 
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rcachings of any of the great Hellenic thinkers, but of the two 
popular Hellenistic creeds. Epicureanism and Stoicism, neither 
one of which made very heavy demands upon die intellect 

If the Romans betrayed an inadequate appredation, bordering 
on conrempc, for the rarest and most senririve aspects of culture, 
their actirnde was very different toward civilization as a whole. 
To defend, maintain, and extend civilizadon became the dominant 
theme of their public life. 

It would be unfeir to say that their obsession was purely a lust 
for conquest. Unlike Alexander, the Romans (a few headstrong 
individuals excepted) did not harbor the ambition to conquer 
the world. Their empire was acquired piecemeal and without 
deliberate design—not quite in “a lit of absence of mind” but 
largely through a series of errors and miscalculations. After they 
had destroyed the balance of power in the West by eliminating 
Canhage, they found themselves continually involved—some¬ 
times reluctantly—in more remote regions. One reason for their 
intervention in Greece was a sincere if vague desire to protect 
Greece and its culture against Asiatic powers; and the first com¬ 
manders sent into Hellenic territory were hailed as “liberators’* 
by rhe fatuous inhabitants. Only when tiiey discovered that the 
Greek oMTimunities were riven by faction, inconstant, and ap¬ 
parently incapable of combining for their common interest, did 
the Romans cake a stem tone with their troublesome protegK; 
although when the mailed fist was revealed it made short work 
of Greek independence, and a ciry or two was sacked in tiie 
process. 

Of course, provinces which had been seized were hung onto as 
long as possible. It is always extremely difficult to reverse the 
course of imperialism once it has b^un and no matter how ic has 
begun. Also, by the end of the Republican period, the idea had 
taken root that ic was Rome’s mission to uphold and disseminan 
civilization, in spite of the horrible botch which her citizens had 
made on their own home grounds. Therefore, the forceful reten¬ 
tion of lands already occupied, and even new conquests appeared 
CO be, if not inevitable, the easiest and most natnral way to ensure 
the fulfiUmeoc of nationai destiny. 
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Ovilization to the Romans meant order, discipline, and due 
process of law-plus dries. All of these items they introduced or 
diligently maintained in the territories under their control. The 
pattern which they sought to impose was faulty—inherently so 
because of contradictions between theory and practice at the 
very heart of the state, in Rome itself. But in spite of defects in 
conception, the remarkable system of provincial administration 
which the Romans developed provided the baris for the greater 
pare of their legacy to the Western world. 

After Augustus had reorganized the government of the prov¬ 
inces, removing unscrupulous or incompetent officials and intro¬ 
ducing a less oppressive system of taxation, the inhabitants found 
their lot greatly improv^ and reasonably secure. This was es¬ 
pecially notable in the West, in many parts of which primiiiye 
conditions had prevailed heretofore. During the first two centunes 
of the Christian Era the provincial administrators on the whole 
pursued a policy of flexibility, moderatioD, and common sense. 
It was the benefits conferred by this policy that explain Rome’s 
success in empire building—rather than the invincibility of her 
armies or the fear which she inspired. Some provinces were ob¬ 
tained with Utile or no fitting, and during the prosperous years 
of the Principate revolts were few. 

An asset cJ the Romans in dealii^ with provincials was their 
freedom from racial and n^ional prejudice. In this particular 
they contrast sharply with their Greek kinsmen and just as strik¬ 
ingly with a good many modem powers that have asjrired to world 
leadership. The Romans were proud of their citizenship and re¬ 
vered the authority of the state, but they were willing to accept 
as partners and even as equals all who would enter into their 
common loyalties. The Roman Fax and Imperium seemed to them 
synonymous with the highest good of manlond, bur they held no 
theory of a master race. Hence they were tolerant not only of 
various religions, languages, and social customs, but of locd legal 
traditions as w^, provided they were not in conflict wdeh the 
essential principles of Roman justice. In addition to allowing sub¬ 
ject aliens to enjoy the protection of thdr familiar laws (admiri- 
istered by a Roman offi^ whose duty it was to be versed in this 
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law as well as his own), the Romans did not hearate to draw freely 
upon, and give universal application to. the customs and precepts 
of these aliens where they seemed to embody laaonal and ben¬ 
eficial principles. Eventually the *‘law of the peoples" (jus 
gentiunt) became one of the three recognized divisionsof the great 
body of Roman jurisprudence, and the most vital of them all 
because it represented the disiillarion of the experience and col¬ 
lective judgment of so many different groups. 

The peoples under Roman rule were encouraged to participate 
in the work of civilizing (vriuch of course meant Romaninng) 
their provinces, particularly in the organizing of cities. Members 
of the higher cl^ might early aspire to become voting citizens 
of their own munidpaliry, and those who were capable of the 
respontibtlities of office holding assumed the dignity of local sen¬ 
ators and frequently were honored by a formal grant of Roman 
citizenship. With such inducements, the provincial gentry poured 
forth their energies and their substance in civic projects. Roman 
citizens also emigrated from Italy to the provinces, not only as 
administrators but as colonists, and joined with the natives in con¬ 
structive undertakings. 

But however sensible the Romans showed themselves in pro¬ 
moting stability and progress in the provinces, they could not 
escape from the fact that thdr political order was illogical and 
defective in principle at its very base. Rome's constitutional frame¬ 
work was that of a city-state, predicted upon direct participation 
of the citizen body in the mechanics of government; and this 
framework, devised in a small closely-knit area, had now been 
stretched over a vast territory. Obviously it was physically im¬ 
possible for citizens residing in Gaul, Spain, Africa, or Illyria to 
take part In deliberations at Rome, and no attempt was made to al¬ 
low them to do so. The provincial citizens did function effectively 
in managing local affairs, but always in a municipality, The self- 
government which gave vitality to urban communides of the 
West for several centuries was not conceded to a province, still 
less to the Empire as a whole. A representative system, based on 
the delegation of authority by constituents, was never used by the 
Romans. This was not because they were too stupid to think of 
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it buc b«caU5C, like the Greeks, they were miditioiully devoted 
to the city iS the ideal unit; because their only experience with 
self-govemnient had been during the early days when a direct 
democracy seemed both possible and pracrical, and finally be¬ 
cause, by the dtne the Imperial administranon was orgaoized, 
the state at the center had been transformed into a despodsm with 
only the empty forms of popular sovereignty remaining. 

In spice of the absence of home rule for the larger unis of the 
Empire, the citizens of the provinces were better off politically 
than those living la Rome. The residents of the capital had been 
reduced to a condition of passivity. Their brawling and butchery 
had been halted by Augustus and, although the assembly was 
retained during the early Piincipaie and the Senate until the Late 
Empire, both bodies were dominated or cowed by the ruler. 
Assassination was sail a recourse for di^runcled Senators (and 
one which they did not scruple to use), but this was a desperate 
remedy which revealed the hopelessness of their position. Both 
the Senate and the Roman people had permanently lost all ioida- 
cive in public affairs. 

A factor accompanying the collapse of the democraric consd- 
tUQon and one of the reasons for its collapse was the tremendous 
economic inequalities in Roman society. Athenian democracy 
had operated most successfully during the time when its citizens, 
while not all alike and certainly not coerced into a pattern of 
uniformity, were on a modest and fairly equitable plane in regard 
to the enjoyment of worldly goods. The Romans, similarly, had 
made their most promising political advances while they were a 
nation of haid-worldng farmers and when the gulf between 
aristocrat and commoner, although acknowledged, was not so 
wide as to prevent the two classes from bridging the differences 
between them and co-operating for the public interest. In the 
period between the Punic Wars and the end of the Republic, 
however, the most extreme and invidious disdnedons were cre¬ 
ated- Aside from the slaves, the status of the cidzens ranged from 
the penniless proletariat to the plutocracy of government con¬ 
tractors and tax jobbers, and the landed aristocracy, whose vast 
estates were run as a business enterprise and tended to drive the 
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small independent propriccor into bankruptcy. After the murder 
of the Gracchi brothers, who had striven to rehabDitate the small 
farflicf class, no significanr effort was directed toward redressing 
the economic balance. The reorganization under Augxisras and 
all the reforms of the “good emperors” of the second centary, 
weE-intendoned and earnest as they were, left the lopsided so¬ 
cial structure intact. Although slavery declined, largely because 
of an oversupply of cheap free labor, even during the best cen¬ 
turies of the Empire the gulf in Italian society between the haves 
and the have-nots was infinitely greater than chat which had 
separated patricians and plebeians in the early and mid-Kepublic. 
The Roman state, then, at the very time when its influence was 
beginning to predominate throughout the whole Mediterranean 
world, was a simulating shadow-democracy, having its focal 
center in a society dangerously divided by rank and economic 
status into classes whose interests were irreconcilably opposed to 
one another. 

Tranquil Interlude 

Why did not the projection of such a faulty political organism 
over a wider and wider area bring sudden collapse? Why, on the 
contrary, did sobriety and creative elfort become more manifest, 
wich unmistakable signs of contenonenc and prosperity in many 
quarters? Why did Edward Gibbon, surveying the scene from 
the heights of the eighteenth century, affirm (closing his eyes 
to certain facion and becoming slightly lyrical) that the middle 
years of the second century a.d. had been the happiest period in 
human experience? 

The answer lies in the fact that the organizing and devebpmcnc 
of the provinces had an effect upon Roman history similar to the 
influence of the frontier in American history. The Roman West 
(Gaul, Spain, and Britain) was a frontier, which beckoned in¬ 
vitingly CO civilizing impulses and admioistracive talents. The 
opening of new cerritories, ripe for the kind of work with which 
the Romans were most familiar, offered a challenge to their flag¬ 
ging spirits and released creative tendencies which had reached a 
dead end in Rome itself. A sense of achievement and satisfaction 
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rerorned as they saw roads and cities emerging in what had been 
wilderness and helped bickering tribes acennom themselves to 
the ritual of law. Of course there were more material incentives 
also—oppoiTuniries to win personal distinccion or financial better- 
ment^jusc as there were in the American West. Reared soldiers, 
dispossessed farmers, and others of the unemployed settled as 
pioneer colonists in regions far from home, although never to the 
extent of emptying Italy entirely of these elements. 

While serving as a safety valve for explosive forces within 
Roman society and providing fresh fields for the exercise of 
leadership, the provinces themselves received substantial gains. 
Economic progress was outstanding, particulafly in farming, as 
superior methods were introduced. It is noteworthy that while 
agriculture was becoming more productive and profitable in the 
westem provinces it was falling on evil days in Italy, There large 
tra c ts were being devoted to grazing or to olive and vine culture, 
and the small cereal farmer had abandoned his land or sunk to the 
position of a servile tenant, so that grains now had to be imported 
regularly from Africa or Sicily- Manufecture and commerce were 
always of secondary interest to the Romans, whose early rusticity 
had left a lasting imprint upon them; but riiese activities assumed 
imporrance in Gvil, Spain, and other regions facing the seaways, 
including Britain (to some extent they antedated Roman rule). 
By and large the western sections of the Empire were more pros¬ 
perous than Rome and Italy. The products and revenues derived 
from them helped support the Roman government; but the pro¬ 
vincials did not object particularly so long as their own coodidcA 
was improving. 

Politically and socially speaking, ac^^uaintance with Roman 
techniques and standards stimulated the zeal of alert provindals, 
who displayed a civic spirit reminiscent of that which the Romans 
had evidenced In their formative period. Several phases of Roman 
evolution were recapitulated in the provinces. In their heyday 
daring the mid-Empire the provincial cities of the West exhibited 
much the same mettle which had distinguished Rome of the mid- 
Rcpublic. However, as these cities were constructed—sometimes 
on an ambitious scale with more space allotted than thrii popula- 
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tions could have required—rhcy were modeled, not after the brick 
village on the Tiber, but after the princely dry of marble which 
had taken its place and had almost erased its memory. Oiaracter* 
istic features were thick walls, arches, columns, baths, and col¬ 
iseums. To make the picture complete there should also have been 
an idle mob. vapid and insatiable, fed and entertained at public 
expense. Proletarians there were, a genuinely wretched lot; but in 
these Wesrem boom towns they had to work for what little bread 
they received. Contrary to a fairly widespread impression, not 
all the indigent folk of the Roman Empire were cared for by the 
bountiful hand of an extravagant state charity. 

The vitality and long duration of the Empire were made pos¬ 
sible by the comparatively undeveloped state of the West, which 
offered an outlet for energies deadlocked by the aucocraric re¬ 
gime in Rome and which profited from the impact of these ener¬ 
gies. Even the older and more civilized eastern provinces benefited 
to some extent- While the Pax Romana prevailed, avenues of com- 
muiucacion were policed, piracy suppressed, and an intercon- 
tinenral commerce encouraged. 

But these favorable conditions could not continue forever. 
Sooner or later the problems latent In the monstrous discrepancies 
of Roman society—problems which had been shelved rarher than 
solved—would have to be faced, No real attempt was ever made 
to solve them, although their superficial symptoms were attacked 
with the utmost determination. In spice of the parallel already 
noted between the role of the frontier in American and Roman 
history, there was an important difference between the two cases. 
In the United States the self-reliant individualism and democratic 
concepts which were nourished on the frontier Bowed back to 
permeate, to a degree, the national character, and even modified 
political machinery. No such regeneration cook place in the 
Roman state as a result of developments in the provinces. The 
imperial government was too inflexible and authoritative, too 
absoibed in its own ramifications to observe, let alone apply, 
lessons which might have been derived from this quarter. The 
era of constructive growth in the West furnished a breathing 
spell, but it only postponed the day of reckoning. 
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During its optimum period the well-being of the Empire le- 
rided largely in the proiperity of the middle clas$. While this 
statement is true, it perhaps implies a healthier condition than was 
actually the case. ITie “middle class” of the Roman Empire was 
not primarily commercial or industrial but a landed arisrocracy^ 
somewhat below the Senatorial order in rank and revenue. Its 
members were the backbone and nerves of the provincial cities. 
They orgfanized the municipal services, manned the local offices 
and courts, and contributed generously from their own resources 
to improve and beautify their cemmuniries. However, although 
some of them engaged or had engaged in commerce, their income 
was derived chiefly from landed estates in the neighboring coun- 
tryride. Hence their bias was that of country gentlemen, and they 
did not identify themselves with the humbler members of society— 
the tenants on their land or the hewers of wood and stone and 
drawers of water in the towns. These groups, amounting to a 
majority of die population, were the forgotten men and women 
of the Roman scare. The early days of the Republic had wimessed 
some progress toward sodah if not economic, equality. This prom¬ 
ising stage was skipped entirely in the evolution whudi Roman 
rule inaugurated in the provinces, where class disparities were 
always in evidence. The provincial dries in spite of their luster 
were, from the economic standpoint, parasitical. They were sup¬ 
ported by the sweat and toil of those who had no part in govern¬ 
ment and no share in the rewards of urbane living. The only bene¬ 
fit which the lower dasscs could expect was security, coupled 
with a condition of semiserfdorn if they were country dwellers, 
or with the privilege of occupylUg wretched tenements if they 
were townspeople. The townsfolk might also learn to read and 
write, as evidenced by casually scribbled l^dn inscriptions un¬ 
earthed even in distant Britain. 

The Last Despehatb Effort 

The over-all administrative machinery of the Roman state was 
a bureaucracy. Gradually but steadily, and irrespective of the 
personal character of the emperor, it became more ponderous, 
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mAexible, and arbitrary. Such was the inevitable consequence 
of the renundarion of responsibility by the Roman citizens— 
bloodsraioed, frightened, and weary as they were—at the acces¬ 
sion of Augustus. Bureaucrades do not prune or limit themselves; 
this necessary work can be done only by those who arc not part 
of the system, and they must be uncommonly high-minded and 
courageous. 

A rwtable and often remarked feature in the later years of the 
Empire was the expan&on of the army and the increasing miliraii- 
zacion of the whole imperial service. This was not because e:ttemal 
dangers had become greater. Rather, it was because a military 
ordtf is the most natural form for a bureaucracy to assume if it is 
long continued. It is easier for it to move in this direction than in 
any other. As signs of disturbance appear they will be suppressed; 
not invescigared and evaluated, but smothered as promptly as 
possbie. Milirary discipline provides the readiest means for such 
treatment. Because the bureaucracy already controls the destini« 
of its cidzens and 5ub)ecTs, as It becomes militarized it tr^forms 
the state into the semblance of a vast guardhouse. The fact that 
eventually Rome’s swollen armies were undisciplined, that her 
troops marauded, looted, and made and unmade emperors, does 
act obscure the reality that the state and society both were moving 
rapidly toward a regime based purely upon force, While it is 
natural for a bureaucracy co degenerate into militarism, the proc¬ 
ess increases rigidity, making a healthy recovery almost impos¬ 
sible. Thus it is always a sign of approaching catastrophe. 

The last rwo centuries of the Empire are largely a record of M- 
ure. It IS not unusual for civilizations to fail; most of them do sooner 
or later. None of the great human societies which the eanh has 
known has as yet discovered the final secret of survival. Since there 
are tragic elements in the life process itself, reversals and defeats 
are inevitable. Undoubtedly there are wone things than failure, 
for a nadon as for an individual. History discloses examples of 
glorious failures, as well as of inglorious successes. In a long run 
It is better to fail in the right things than to succeed in the wrong. 
The worst fate of aU is to aim at a false image of good and sdU miss 
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die mark, which is what happened in Rome’s case. The Roman 
tragedy is that even if her leaders had managed to realize thdr 
objectives they would not have served the cause of civilrzation. 
Their pathedcally earnest bur heavy-handed efforts were merely 
to uphold the framework of a government which was becoming 
more alien and hostile to the welfare of the people among whom 
it operated. 

In spite of the stem commands of the bureaucracy, centrifugal 
forces rapidly gained momentum. The anguish of the lower classes, 
which had been too long ignored, finally burst out in hatred of die 
bourgeoisie, their most immediate oppressors, and unleashed a 
fierce class struggle. During the third century a.d., when troops 
were recruited chiefly from the peasants and proletariat, the army 
became an instrument of class conflict, and soldiers pillaged the 
provincial dries in a furious spirit of vengeance. At the same rime 
the rulers, in order to keep the imperial services going, increased 
taxation, which had always borne most heavily upon the middle 
class but now became a confiscatory levy. Oppressed from above 
and attacked from below, this supple and able middle class faced 
extinction. Some of its members hurled themselves down into the 
ranks of serfs (which was against the law), and a few escaped up¬ 
stairs into the aristocracy, where they could bargain with officials 
on a more equal footing, buy them od, or defy them. But the class 
as a whole throughout the Empire was liquidated, and thus what 
had been the backlx^ of sodety was eaten away. 

After the class wan and other calamities of the third century, 
one last attempt was made ro rehabilitate the Empire. It was truly 
a desperate attempt, because it embodied the scrapping of a thou¬ 
sand years of traddon, not only Roman but Hellenic as well. Up 
to dik point the fiction had been maintained that the emperor was 
merely “lint ddzen,” the trustee of authority delegated by die 
sovereign Roman people. Now this democradc mask was dropped 
endiely in favor of an out-and-out totalitarianism. The totali- 
caiianism of that day was not a dictatorship of the masses, a cor¬ 
porate state, nor the rule of a master race, but a device borrowed 
from the effete monarchies of the Near East. The ruler was pre¬ 
sented as a god, clothed with absolute power and elevated to a 
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petition of unapproach'.ible sanctity, far above his sub jeers. Em¬ 
peror worship and abject submission were prescribed as the token 
of allegiance and bond of unity throughout the Empire. 

Diocledan and his associates who carried out these ‘‘reforms,” 
were not paranoiacs with delusions of grandeur. They were hard- 
headed soldiers, m whose cool judgment the body of citizens had 
sunk to such a despicable estate that they could be expected to re¬ 
spond to no other stimulus, Diocletian was determined to save the 
formal aspects of the Empire at no matter what sacrifice of human 
dig^uty and radonalicy. His reorganization was earned through 
with such characteristic Roman vigor (although he wasn't Roman) 
that the structure did acoiaUy hold together for more than another 
century. Its eventual collapse, however, was all the more com¬ 
plete. Not only was the remedy worse chan the disease but it 
intensified die ravages of the disease. 

Tfansvaluahon of Vax,u85 

A tremendous literature has been devoted to describing, ana¬ 
lyzing, and explaining the Roman downfall. Justifiably so, because 
of the scope and implications of the phenomenon. Rome's was a 
great empire, with a rich civilization; a type of world government, 
yet framed in a European setting. Its disintegration brought the 
end of an epoch and led ro profound alterations in society and 
culrure in the West. A thorough appraisal of the Roman fate 
would, it is believed, be of inesdmable help in avoiding a rimilar 
disaster in the future. But rhe decline of Rome was so gradual, 
and the relevant data so overwhelming that historians do not en¬ 
tirely agree as to the most effective causes. The “decline and fall” 
has furnished texts for almost every variety of sermon. Some in¬ 
vestigators stress one factor, others its opposite. Among rhe cx- 
planadons of the Roman collapse which have had considerable 
support at one time or another may be mentioned: a falling off 
in the birth rate (“race suicide"); failure to introduce a system of 
representative government; excessive emphasis on agriculture to 
the neglect of manufacture and commerce; decay of agriculture 
because of soil exhaustion and climadc change; militarism; decline 
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of the Roman mar dal spirit^ immorality and paganism; the renun¬ 
ciation of reason, as attested by the abandonment of the pagan but 
humanistic state religion in favor of Oriental mystery cults, in¬ 
cluding finally Qiristianiry. 

The assertion that Roman society suffered fatally from ‘‘Orien- 
talizadon,*' culminadng in the adoption of an otherworldly re¬ 
ligion, calls for brief comment. There is much evidence to support 
the charge, Hellenistic standards of luxury and extravagance did 
permeate the tastes of the upper classes, while an atdcude of 
resignarion. pessimism, and fatalism became general at all levels. 
But the statement, particularly as to religion, is a half-truth which 
confuses causes with symptoms. The most damaging Oriental 
element incorporated by the Romans was rheocradc absolutism, 
with its total repudiation of the concept of free and responsible 
cid 2 enship. which was made the basis of government in the Late 
Empire. Having swallowed such a monstrosity, the people of the 
Empire could hardly have been made any worse by embracing 
an Oriental religion—especially when that faith, which happened 
to originate in the Near East, was among the noblest ever con¬ 
ceived in any portion of the planet. 

The relations between the imperial government and the early 
Christian Church throw sigr^ificant light on the nature and im¬ 
mensity of the Roman failure. The small and contemptuously 
regarded seer of Chrisdans, recruited in the beginning from the 
lowest strata of society, ultimately stood in opposition to the state 
and its authority. Its members deliberately turned their backs on 
the prevailing values, compulsions, and loyalties, They could not 
be made to worship the emperor; their refusal to serve in the army 
was notorious. In the world but not of the world, they seemed to 
form a race apan. 

In view of the increasing difficulties of enforcing bureaucratic 
decrees upon an apathedc populace, it Is not strange that the 
Roman officials, after hoping vainly chat the sect would prove to 
be a passing fad, came to regard it as a dangerous menace. They 
rook the posirion which govcrnmcncs almost always adopt toward 
such nonconforming minorities, especially when the governments 
are hard put to it to justify their own performance. They dc- 
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nounced the Qiristitns as subversives, of highly suspect all^iancc, 
and ordered their suppression on the ground that they were 
“atheists” and “enemies of the human race.” 

Although driven underground, the Christian communities 
flourished with perscention. The solemnity of Roman, law, the 
power and riireats of magistrates, the discomforts of prison, the 
agonies of mudlacioD and death left their stanchest members un¬ 
moved, and “the blood of the martyrs became the seed of the 
Church.” As attempts at exceiminafion were sysccmacized and 
extended they became ail the more difficult, not only because of 
the growing popularity of the new faith but because of the attitude 
which the Ouisdans displayed when undergoing trial or punish¬ 
ment. They turned the ocher cheek; they blessed and prayed for 
tlieir tormentors, who were completely unprepared to cope with 
this variety of rebellion and finally abandoned their elforts to 
queU It. If ic were not attested by indisputable record the story 
would be almost incredible—that the power and terror of a con¬ 
quering empire could be defied successfully by an unarmed, be- 
drai^led little group of fanadcs, drawn apparently from the scum 
of the earth. But the spirit proved stronger than the flesh, and 
the state was not as formidable as ic looked. Like Martin Lurheris 
Satan: “One little word shall fell him.” 

Because the Qirisrians won their battle with the imperial 
government, it does not follow that Christianity destroyed the 
state or Roman dvilizadon. (Very typically when a government 
is threatened with exdncnon and sQr)ds frantically at bay, it 
lashes out at the wrong objects, overlooking its real enemies; and 
Rome was no exception.) Adamant in matrers of conscience, the 
early Ginsdans were otherwise peaceful and law abiding, quite 
willing to render unto Caesar the things that were Caesar’s- Ic is 
true that they denounced the state as wicked and openly pr^ 
dieted that it would be destroyed by the wrath of God (not the 
most inaccurate prophecy on record). They had set their feet 
on new ground. They were looking beyond to a new arrangement 
of things—apocalyptic perhaps, but real to them—an estate which 
hardly bordered on the viable worldly dty but which would out¬ 
last any man-made empire, enduring even chough heaven and 
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earch should pass away. They did not attack the state; they smply 
transferred their allegiance elsewhere, feeling that rhe tradidonal 
Roman imperatives were no longer significant in the light of other 
values which they bad discovered. Considering the character of 
sodccy and the opacity of the ruling bureaucracy, it muse be 
admitted that there was something to be said for the Christians' 
point of view. 

Chxistianiry did not destroy the Empire, but neiriier did it save 
ir. Perhaps its triumph came too late in any case and the whole 
affair was beyond salvaging. In this connection the most vabd 
charge to be brought against the early Christians is that while 
rtpudiaring the old order they had no conception of suitable social 
and poiidcal insemments wi^ which to replace it. The necessity 
of planning in these areas-excepc on an informal, temporary 
basis—did not occur to them because they ardently believed that 
the end of the world was at hand. It was sufficient to be prepared 
for the last days and to await the coming of the Lord, who would 
reveal what was in store for the faithful. Consequently, although 
spreading of the religion from the lower up through the higher 
strata of society brought balm to individuals and midgated the 
harshness of human relations somewhat, it did not change die 
system within which they operated. Persecudon was followed by 
coleiadon and toleration was succeeded by formal adoption of 
Christianity as the state religion to be rigorously enforced (encail> 
ing, of course, a revolurion in the staens, presdge, and w^th of 
the Church and a softening of the moral £bei wludi had produced 
martyrs). But in spite of transformation the general condition 
of the Empire condnued the same as before—that is it was steadily 
getting worse. It has been said that the Roman Empire, like many 
a hardened sinner, repented and was converted on its deathbed. 
Which perhaps explains why some aspects of it survived in spirit, 
long after the body had disappeared. 

An examination of all the factors involved in the decline of 
Rome calls for, and has received, many volumes; buc the gist of 
the matter can be stated smply. The Roman state fell because k 
was not worth continuing. It no longer contributed to the well- 
being of its members; it was not a ministiant to a fuller life either 
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matendlly or spiritually; it had become a liability rather than an 
asset. This does nor mean that Roman civilization was not worth 
saving. It is onfortunace that the civilization was so joined to and 
dominated by the political fabric that when this was destroyed 
other elements of the entire culture were inevitably damaged and 
dissipated. 



CHAPTER SIT 


TOWARD A EUROPEAN aVlLfZATlON: 
THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


With the diantegrarion of the Roman Empire and civilizatico 
the old ordeft to which die early Christians had stood in deter* 
mined opposition, did pass away. But that which followed was 
not what these religious pioneers had expected. It was neither the 
end of the world in lire and tempest nor the kingdom of heaven 
on earth. Instead, what appeared was a gray, pale dawn, revealing, 
as the mists cleared, a d^-and*blood society, lusty and vigorous, 
but crude, barbarous, and rough. Tne cement of civiBzaoon 
seemed to have given way, ietdng primitive forces rake command. 

Actually this breakdown in the social structure was not only 
gradual but con£ned to a limited area, the western half of the 
Roman Empire. The eastern portions escaped the process of bar- 
barizarion. The Byzandne Empire, centering in the almost im¬ 
pregnable and highly cosmopolitan city of Constantinople, con¬ 
tinued its dignified and sumptuous existence for another thousand 
years. Nevertheless, the western provinces had been the freshest 
and most vital units in the Roman state. TTiey consdrured the 
proving groimd for Rome*s organizadonal efforts and char relapse 
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into a primitive condidon marlcs the cliinax and extent of her 
failure. Also, the baibariiing of the West entailed a separation of 
this region from the centers which had always been at the fore¬ 
front of civilization and from which Rome had derived so much 
stimulation. The Western peoples were now thrown upon thw 
own resources, which for the time being appeared pitifully 
meager, Even the conunon bond of Christiadity did little to bridge 
the gap between East and West, as separatist tendencies gradually 
drove the Roman and Greek churches farther and fanher apart. 


After Civilization, What? 

Because the extinction of the Roman Empire brought a turning 
point in Western history, the centuries immediately following 
merit attention as giving an intimation of the shape of things to 
come. These centuries are clouded and dubious, as suggested by 
the somewhat extreme title of *‘Dark Ages’* which is customarily 
assigned to them. Bat although the subject is a gloomy one it pro¬ 
vide a pertinent case study of the aftermath of a ruptured society 
and culture. The quesdou as to what happens when a cltdlizatioQ 
goes to pieces is not utterly remote from the minds of many 
thoughtful persons today, as they reflect on the possibility that 
our own civilization may be threatened with annihilation. 

Paradoxically, a survey of the European Dark Ages may induce 
an overly optiinistic atncudc. They offer strong evidence that the 
drive toward a more dorable and rewarding mode of existence is 
□ever abandoned alcc^dier—that once the process has begun man 
cannot free himself from the compulsion to progress, no matter 
what setbacks he has encountered or however discouraging the 
immediate prospects. Four hundred years is not long in the life 
of the race, yet ic sufficed to allow the European peoples to find 
sure footing and renewed confidence. The Dark Ages were but 
a transitory stage, and the period which succeeded them showed 
not only a revival of creative effort but the attainment of previ¬ 
ously undiscovered heights. In answer to the question, the evi¬ 
dence suggests that when one civilization dies out another, in some 
lespecQ superior, takes its place. ’ 

But it cannot be assumed that this will always happen. There is 
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no assurance that after another plunge into darlcness ic wonld 
again be possible to catch up and reunite the broken threads of 
the sodal fabric. The pattern into which they are woven is far 
more complect chan any known to the ancient world. The passing 
of classical dvilizahon was largely a withering of leadership, a 
breakup of organizacion and sodal dlsapline, accompanied by a 
collapse of self-confidence and a flight from reason—a gigantic 
loss of nerve. The downfall of contemporary society would prol>» 
ably witness these same phenomeRa-<U cultores are dependent 
upon man’s effort and their inadequacy is chargeable to human 
failure. But the collapse might also encompass the physical en* 
dronmcnc to which Western peoples have become accustomed, 
wrecking the instruments of EveLihood, distribudon, and com- 
municadon on which the sheer bodily existence of modem popu- 
ladons depends. 

There is no denying the reality or the significance of the Roman 
decline. However, the process did not involve as much visible 
change as might be imaged. For many inhabitants of the Empire 
their condition was affected so little that they may well have 
been unaware that any momentous tragedy was being enacted. 
The tangible manifestations of regresaon which investigators 
have been able to idendfy were not in themselves catastrophic or 
dramadc. Agricultural produedviry was falling off and some valu¬ 
able tracts had passed out of culdvatioo. After the emperors had 
debased the currency to such a degree that ic almost disappeared 
from circuladon, a baiter economy emerged In the rural areas. 
The bourgeoisie of the provincial does, coerced into the imperial 
service and ground under the heel of ruinous taxation, were being 
extinguished as a class; but even the members of this unfortunate 
minority were not exterminated as indidduals, and die ddes if 
no longer illustrious were sail standing and populated. None of 
these events coosdruted a complete breakdown in economic life 
or a dissoludon of all sodetal b^ds; still less a destruction or im¬ 
pairment of the resources of the European cc«rinenr. Certainly 
the invading barbarians found much that was not only wordi 
taking but worth keeping, aade from sheer loot, in the provinces 
which they occupied. The Roman citizen who had been a land¬ 
lord condnued as a landlord after his ddzenship ceased to have 
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any meaning-^or else he surrendered his estate intact to a Ger« 
njanic noble, In either case the cultivators of the soil held to the 
same routine and the same lowly sntKts. To the depressed colonus 
it made no difference whether his master was a swarthy Ladn or 
a blond Teuton. The majority of the population had received 
little benefit from the grandeur that was Rome and were little 
die worse for its passing. 

But the wiping out of civilization today, under any circum* 
stances which could conceivably bring it about, would be radi' 
cally different. Modem societies have much more to lose and 
much more that could be easily destroyed. Furthermore, prac¬ 
tically their entire membership is inextricably involved in die 
operative functions at one level or another and would be drastical¬ 
ly affected by the interruption of these functions, even chough 
most individuals have no understanding of th^ nature and scope 
and would not have the faintest notion of how to go about re¬ 
building them. 

Contemporary civilizadoru in its obvious and external aspects, 
is an intricate mechanism. It b increaringly interdependent and 
all-embracing, and yet at the same rime its successful operation 
depends upon a more and more exacting technical proficiency, 
beyond the reach of the maioricy. Back of the engineer and tech¬ 
nologist lies the research laboratory. Beyond that lies the tenuous 
realm of pure science, in which a few rar; spirits scrutinize the 
secrets of the phyrical universe and through their revelations— 
characterized by mathematical equations radier chan ecsteac 
trances—unlock new potentials which will alter or revolutionize 
tfie woricaday world- TTic man in the street may be as ignorant 
of the cogitations of the scientist as a Campanian peasant was 
oblivious to the meditarioos of Marcus Aurelius. Bur while the 
peasant could live and die without philosophy, his modem counter- 
pan cannot escape the impact of science, which continuously 
reshapes the environment in which he moves. And chat environ¬ 
ment is an artificial and brittle thing, constantly exposed to the 
Jiabiiity of injury and difficult to repair. In fact it could be smashed 
to fragments by instruments of destruction now known and per¬ 
haps already laid away against such an occasion. Destroy the 
laboratories and the whole technological mechanism will soon be 
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off balance. Eliminate the small core of pure scientists and even 
the laboratories will have litdc meaning—the aK important ex¬ 
plaining: and directive force will have been removed. 

Even the immediate physical wreckage incidental to a full-scale 
war staggers the imagination. Without the visible presence of an 
enemy the inhabitants of a congested city can be rendered more 
pidably helpless than primitive villagers whose fields have been 
exposed to the advance of a marauding host. Modem societies are 
separated from nature by several layers of insulation, They might 
be compared to a colony of explorers which has been set down 
on some isolated or inhospitable spot of the earth’s surface. Such 
a group can carry on its work even at the North Pole or under the 
sea; but if contact tvith the supply bases is broken and it is left 
to grapple with nature in the raw, it wiU perish. Members of 
concemporary Western civilization are like occupants of a pent- 
house^r perhaps a cave dwelling carved high on the face of a 
cliff but equipped widi plumbing, elecrricify, and elevator ^fcs. 
If these lines of service and communication are cut off, what has 
been a haven becomes a tomb- An increasingly perilous vulner¬ 
ability is the price paid for the technological advances whit^ we 
welcome so eagerly. 

Another point of difference between the deebne of the ancient 
world and of the modem (if it ^ould come ro pass) lies in the 
timely presence, in the former case, of the Germanic barbarians. 
They were a sturdy folk, energetic and prolific, whose capacities 
had as yet hardly been put to the test. Through long contact with 
the Empire they had acquired considerable familiarity with 
Roman instirurions and were ready and able to cononue—clumsily 
and with modifications, of course—some aspects of them. Today, 
on the contrary, barbarians are in short Supply- 

Many vociferous public statements would have it otherwise. 
Spokesmen on both sides of the wall of hostility and fear which 
divides the great political aggregations today loudly proclaim that 
the people on the other side of the barrier are barbarians of the 
most despicable variety. Unfortunately, there is a sense in which 
this is true, but not quite in the way intended by those who make 
d^e charge; and in so far as it is true it applies in both directions. 
Our mechanized, streamlined, power-driven culture does seem to 
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be developing wichin ic$elf a special kind of barbarian, a type of 
man who is increasingly dependent upon ardiicial stimulation, 
increasingly intoxicated with the manifestations of speed and force, 
and increasingly indifferent to the discipline which has made at¬ 
tainable the ^ings in which he takes such fierce delight. If our 
civiliaadoii is weakened ro the point of collapse, it probably will 
be from an excess of these machine-age savages, who do not think 
creatively and who are alternately at the mercy of, and a terrify¬ 
ing threat to, the directing minority entrusted with the public 
desdny. But this species of barbarian, so empty of resources wichin 
himself, represeoc the end product of a dehumanized civilization. 
At the opposite pole is the true barbarian—one who has never 
been Inducted into a highly civilized society, whose nervous en¬ 
ergies have not yet been challenged by dviiization, much less been 
exhausted by ovetsdmuIadDn. 

The groups which might genuinely qualify as barbarians in 
this proper and historic sense of term are scattered over distant 
islands or hidden away in the tropics. And the invasion of the 
great civilization ceoters^to take hold if we should lay the burden 
down—seems to be farthest from their Inteodons. Rather, they 
are hoping chat civilization will not invade them, that the world's 
power consceUations will continue to count them out. If Western 
society destroys itself it will have to famish ic own barbarians 
for xht cask of reconstruction, and there is a danger that this 
home-bred variety, bom of diaos, may lack something of vision 
and enthusiasm. 

The Human Element 

It has already been pointed ont diac Roman dviiization did not 
come to an abrupt halt nor disappear entirely. Also the Geimanic 
peoples, although primitive, were nor wholly undvilized and had 
begun to learn from the Romans even before the major invasions. 
Conceivably, If the Empire had retained ic peak effeedvengs, 
the Teutonic tribes might have been assimilated, as were the 
Greeks of Italy, Phoenicians and Berbers of Nonh Africa, and 
the Celts of Gaul. In that event they perhaps would have become 
the outermost guardians of Greco-Roman culture instead of its 
attackers, and, among other results, the cradidonal and fateful 
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enmicy between the French and ttie Germans might never have 
come into being. In any case, a considerable number of the bar¬ 
barian nadons reached political and social maturity in what had 
been the western provinces of the Empire (including, also, Italy 
itself), They wrested control from Romans or from Romanized 
provincials; they seeded down among these groups; they were 
affected in every way by contact widi them. The nascent states 
of Western Europe reflected at the ontsec a fusion of Roman and 
Germanic elements. The blending process was so extensive that 
it is almost imposdble to distinguish clearly between the two 
conjouiing streams of influence. Every medieval insdtution (and 
many modem ones) partook of both, and yet in its entirety was 
equally far removed from the dassfcal Roman and from the primi¬ 
tive Teutonic prototypes. 

Because they had no fully developed system of writing at the 
time of the migrations, it is not strange chat the Germanic tribes 
adopted the Roman alphabet. But those of them who settled within 
the conhnes of the Roman Empire also abandoned their native 
speech for the Larin which they found current. (England, where 
Anglo-Saxon displaced both Celtic and Latin, provides an ex¬ 
ception.) Their etude judicial processes and legal concepo were 
in stark contrast to the Roman, but they were systemadzed and 
recorded with Latin as the vehicle and were soberly written out 
as the Leges Sarbarorum—the Laws of the Barbarians. (Again ex¬ 
cepting the Anglo-Saxon “E>ooms.” It remained for the Norman 
Conquerors of Britain to translate the pungent Teutonic murui- 
bryce and gritbbrice into contra pacern dom'mi regif.) 

The most obvious departure was in the political £eld, where 
the venerable authority of the Caesars gave way to folkright or 
the decrees of warrior chieftains. However, as the tribal com¬ 
munities passed over into territorial states, the power of the king 
was enlarged and took on a more magisterial character. If ic had 
not been for the intervention of feudalism and the lively competi¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical potentates, the kings v/ould certainly have 
succeeded in arrogating to themselves not only the trapfwngs but 
the substance of the old Roman imperium. Beginning with Charle¬ 
magne, some of them actually did assume the imperial dde and 
purple from rime to rime—usually with unfortunate results. But 
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it was left for the sovereigns of postfeudal Europe, ihe dynass of 
the early modem age, to revive the maxims of Roman law and 
exploit to the full its emphasis upon the supremacy of the ruler— 
adding a few points which even the Romans had not thought of— 
in their drive for absolute power. 

Feudalism, the typical institudon of the Later Middle Ages, 
offers the perfect illustration of how indissolubly Roman and non- 
Roman elements were intermingled to produce novel and unin¬ 
tended effects. The Roman landed estate (villa or latifundium) 
with its semiserviJe tenants was incorporated directly by the Ger¬ 
manic invaders into their society. Its inhabitants were meta¬ 
morphosed imperceptibly into medieval villeins and serfs. In the 
long process whereby the owners of these estates became a heredi¬ 
tary aristocracy of warriors exercising sovereignty over their 
domains but mutually responsible to one another through tics of 
homage and fealty, many Roman formulas were brought into 
play. Yet the spirit and emotional content of the feudal relation¬ 
ship was unmistakably dyed with the fighting blood of Germanic 
tribesmen, and the pulverization of central authority which feu¬ 
dalism implied was at the opposite pole from the basic principles 
of Roman government. In just what proportions strains from the 
two stocks were combined to produce the feudal plant it is im¬ 
possible to say. Neither does it matter, although rival French and 
German scholars have used up quantities of ink in attempting to 
prove that feudal origins were predominandy Latin or Teutonic 
respectively. 

A somewhat broader consideration over which concrovei^y has 
centered is the question of whether early Germanic society was 
free or unfree. Undeniably, after the dust of the migrations had 
settled it appears to have been largely servile; but was this the 
perpetuation of a traditional class system or does it represent the 
debiting effects of Roman contacts? The ^giish and Americans 
regard the jury system as of unique historic importance in the 
sa/^arding and extension of individual liberties. This device, 
which was introduced into England in the Later Middle Ages by 
the Norman kings, can be traced back through the Franks to the 
Romans; but in the Roman administrative machinery (and in the 
hands of the Norman rulers, for that matter) it served quite a 
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different purpose^ as its original title—w^wririo—rather grimly 
suggests. The general conclusion must be that ac die tune when 
the early Gennanic kuigdoms were taking form their sc»cieries 
were still rough, their institutions nebulous, their destiny uncer¬ 
tain. They were capable of udliring many Roman elements, but 
in doing so they experienced very liede immediate change, either 
for better or worse, in their habits and prevailing concepts. 

Peoples are typically conscious of, and overly sensitive about, 
dieir ancestry. The Greeks airogantly claimed descent from gods 
and demigods. The Romans traced their origins to the mythical 
twins Romulus and Remus, and back of them to the Trojans who 
had battled with the Greeks before the dawn of history. (Pre¬ 
sumably it was not a matter of embarrassment that the Trojans 
had lost, because the Romans were well able to even the score.) 
Among Europeans much has been made of the tradirion that their 
nations sprang from a race of conquerors who vanquished the 
might of Rome and through the vitalizing effects of their “new 
blood” inaugurated another and more successful era of construc¬ 
tive growth. 

In reality, although the Germans differed from the Romans 
racially, this Is the least important fact about them. Their cultural 
peculiarities were of great consequence, but their radal identity 
is of no significance ac aN for the shaping of Western civilization. 
The results of the Invasions might have been the same if they had 
been carried out by (equally primitive) Celtic tribes, or Hellenic, 
or Slavic, or Hunnish. There is no sound evidence that the sli^t 
biological differences between the varieties of human stock now 
extant determine the character of social evolution ox provide an 
explanation of the cultural divergences between one group and 
another. 

Also the degree of ethnic change, whether significant or not, 
which accompanied the decline of Rome has often been exag¬ 
gerated. The term “Germanic invasions” itself suggests too drastic 
a substitution of one stock for another. It is true that hitherto the 
Nordic division of the white race had figured very little In the 
conspicuous centers of civilization—although there was evidently 
a Nordic admixture in the Greek population—and the migrations 
of the barbarians introduced this strain more noticeably into por- 
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dons of Western and even Southern Europe. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Germans were all pure Nordics, any more 
than dicy are now, or chat they were the only group which showed 
these paidcular physical characteristics. The so>caLled*‘ Celtic’* ele¬ 
ment in the British Isles today is often represented by dark-haired, 
dark-eyed specimens of the Mediterranean type. But in ancient 
literature the Celts are described as tall and blond. Thus they must 
have been racially similar to die Teutons, with whom they were 
frequently at enmity. 

There may well have been a condderable admixture of blond, 
blue-e)^ people In the western ponitms of the Empire before 
the Invasions of die fourth and £fcb centuries a.d. Some anthro¬ 
pologists believe they have discovered evidence of a tall race— 
Mediterranean rather than Nordic, but inclined teward blond- 
ism—which appeared in England in prehistoric tunes before die 
Celtic invasion, not to mendon the Germanic. When the Anglo- 
Saxons became troublesome in the £fch century, the Romanized 
Britons opposed diem not because they were objectionable ethni¬ 
cally but because they were marauding robbers. A few centuries 
later it was die cum of the blond Anglo-Saxons to defend them¬ 
selves against the equally blond Vikmgs from Scandinavia. The 
piratical and still pagan Vikings were more distinctively Nordic 
in appearance chan any of the earlier Teutonic invaders, but the 
conihccs between them and their now more civilized rebnves— 
Franks, Anglo-Saxons, and so on—were as fierce as If they had 
belonged to separate species. 

1716 natnre of che ^rman people and the role of the Germanic 
element in European history is a subject which has been highly 
romandcized, both by Germans and non-Germans, and has fre- 
quendy led to very heated debare. Tacitus, the Roman historian 
of the first century, discerned in the primitive Germans qualities 
of integrity and honor which he found lacking among his owrj 
countrymen. Anridpadng Rousseau in a very mild way, he glori¬ 
fied the noble savage to highlight the flaws of an effete sophisti¬ 
cated sodery. Later it was the furor Thttonicus which impressed 
and terrified the Romans. Vandal, the name of one tribe, became 
a ^onym for wanton destroyer, as *‘Saxon'* did among the 
Britons and *‘Dane” among che Anglo-Saxons, The fondness for 
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exagfgcration and name calling has persisted into modem rimes. 
The appellation of which was popular during World War 
] is as absurd as the Nari claim chat all true Germans are Aryans. 
And yet, many people today—even some who intend their preju¬ 
dices to be mist^en for scholarship—maintain that the Gentian 
is inherently brutal, destructive, or militaristic, and incapable of 
developing in a democratic direction. 

Because of historic rivalries, the question of Teutonic charac¬ 
teristics versus those of ocher Europeans has been a pardcularly 
hot one between rite Germans and the French. Gallic Ic^cality, 
spirited devodon to liberty, and genius for civihaadon have been 
arrayed against German scodginess, regimentation, and animaJ- 
jsm^r Teutonic thoroughness, efficiency, and cultural superior¬ 
ity against French capricious inepdrude and irresponsibiliry. The 
Bncishi incbned to impardalicy by their insular poddon.have som^ 
rimes contributed to the dispute on one side or the other. It was 
an expatriate Englishman, Houston Chamberlain, whose monstrous 
racial doctrines provided much grist for the Nazi mill. On occa¬ 
sion, when the French seemed more likely to upset the balance 
of power or disturb the peace, the English have stressed their 
bonds of kinship with the Teutonic peoples. But any German 
talk of a master race has usually aroused British ire, not so much 
because the British considered the theory unsound as because they 
had their own notions as to how and to whom it should be applied. 
Abo the French (through Count de Gobineau). even before 
Hitler was bom, announced that they were the true Aryans and 
hence superior. On the whole the Frenrfi have held the advantage 
in their argument with the Germans because they could play the 
game both ways. When they like, they may claim descent from 
the warlike Franks, the most successful of the barbarian invaders, 
the stock of Charles “the Hammer," who stemmed the Moorish 
ride, and of the illustrious Charlemagne. In another mood or to 
suit a different purpose they identify themselves with the Latin¬ 
ized Celts, the Gallo^Romans who d^ended civilization in ancient 
rimes and are its natural guardians. The two claims are equally 
valid and equally pointless. The search for distinct, fixed, and ir¬ 
revocable traits of national character is a wiil-o-che-wisp pursuit. 
There was nothing “in the blood” of the Germanic bvbarian 
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peoples which was cither inherently barbaric or conducive co 
signal achievement. What really counted were their traditions, 
social insritudons, and degree of political expeiience. And these 
were, at the time when they fell heir to Roman dominion, clc- 
meticary and limited. 

The Chuilch’s Impact upon the Barsa&iaks 

For the Romans’ part, although they had much co offer, their 
values had become weakened, adulterated, in some cases even in* 
verted before they made full impact upon the invaders. Far and 
away the most potent factor emanating from Rome was Giris- 
tianity and the Church. Chrisdaoity, however, was not Roman in 
conception or essence; it was preheated upon assumptions and* 
thedcal to the Roman (and Hellenic) view of life and the world. 
In the form in which tc reached the Germanic peoples It was 
an amalgam of various elements, not entirely condscenc with one 
another. Carrying over from Judaism an authoritative Scripture, 
exacting moral code, and rigorous monotheism, it had added to 
these the vivid personal appeal of the Oriental mystery cults with 
their initiation rices and emotional emphasis. This accretion had 
made the religion increasingly succ^sful in competing with 
Mithraism and similar Salvationist cults among the frustrated peo* 
pies of the Greco-Roman world. As ic gained headway within the 
educated intellecrual classes, its theology became embellished with 
the symbols and mysGcal concepts of Hellenisdc philosophy. 
With the rise of monasddsm the ascetic ideal of renouncing the 
natural life—on the ground that matter, the world, and the flesh 
arc inherently evil—was enshrined as a cardinal feature. Finally, 
ow all this the prosaic but trenchant stamp of the Roman ad- 
minisrarivc system had been imposed, ensuring dghc discipline 
and uniformity to the institutional framework. While many of 
fljese elements were alien to Roman tradition, practically ail of 
them were outside the experience or imagination of die primitive 
Teutons. Nevertheless, the barbarians who overran the Empire 
seemed to recognize immediately that the Church was the strong¬ 
est force with which they had to contend, Their chief Cains nego¬ 
tiated with ecclesiastics; looting bands (and they were not uni- 
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versal) generally repecred the churches and monasteriesi and 
in a remarkably short time the tribesmen submitted themselves to 
the yoke of the new faith. Just as the Church had conquered the 
Roman state, so ic In rum conquered the barbariaus. 

Arresting as is this victory, ic might have been better if it had 
not been won so easily, or if more attention had been given to in* 
STTucdng the initiates in the implications of the discipline whki^ 
they were embracing- Perhaps the missionaries, courageous and 
det^caced as they were, did not fuUy grasp che implications diem* 
selves. Both from the Church's srandpoint and that of che bar* 
barian states, the religious affiliation of the larter was largely a 
strategic conslder^on. It so happened that a majority of the 
migrating nations had been converted ro the heretical Arian sect 
of Christianity, a ciicumscance which not only presented a chal¬ 
lenge to the Roman hierarchy but which promoted discord among 
various Germanic groups in the West. Because the Pranks, luckily 
discovered in a scace of pristine paganism, were won over for che 
orthodox faith, they became practically allies of the papacy. This 
gave them a great advantage over the Visigoths, Lombards, and 
Burgundians, and it also provided the popes with a powerful lever 
which they did not hesitate to use. 

Wholesale conversions, consummated by skillful diplomacy or 
inspired by a chance victory in battle, did not accomplish any 
notable change in ingrained habits or standards of behavior. The 
royal hoosehold was always the crucial point to be taken. If the 
king could be persuaded to shift his allegiance from the old deities, 
his people would follow as a matter of course. (In spite of the 
roughness of Germanic society, its leaders were remarkably sus¬ 
ceptible to femioine infiuence, and matrimony was an effective 
device for bringing about a religious realignment. When a king 
married a Christian queen, his pagan goose was almost certainly 
cooked.) But a mass baptism of fighting men, reputedly in batches 
of thousands, at the command of their chieftain, could hardly 
transform them into gentle soldiers of the Cross. 

King Oovis, of the Merovingian dynasty, was the instrument 
through which the Franks were brought into the orthodox fold; 
and it would be difficult to imagine an example of a convert upon 
whom the spiritual message of Christiaiucy was more completely 
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‘\v3$ted. When he was being instructed in the rudiments of the 
faith^ Clovis is alleged to have exclaimed, with his hand on his 
sword, that if he and his Franks had been present there would 
have been no Cniciiixion-^pparently his only venture into the 
field of Biblical criticism. In spite of the exhortation “Adore what 
thou hast burned, bum what thou hast adored,’’ Clovis continued 
unabashed in his career of treachery, cruelry, and assassination. 
Bishop Gregory of Tours, however, who records the gruesome 
details without wincing, apparently regarded the king’s idi^ 
syncracies as pardonable in a son of the true Church and vindi> 
cated by their consequences. “The Lord cast his enemies tinder 
his power day after day, and increased his kingdom.” 

The good omen of orthodoxy and the support which it en¬ 
sured from the ecclesiastical hierarchy go far to explain the rapid 
and successful expansion of the Frankish state. “It irks me,” said 
Qovis, "that those Arians [the Visigoths] should possess any part 
of GfluL With God’s aid we will go against diem and conquer 
their lands.” When the Carolingian family seized the throne from 
the Merovingian rulers in the eighth century, they received the 
blessing of the Church more emphatically and solemnly chan had 
their predecessors. Even the institution of mopasneism served a 
useful polidcaJ purpose. A deposed or poteudally troublesome 
royal heir could be rendered harmless hy diaving his head and 
sending him into a cloister. (Oovis had preferred the surer method 
of murdering every posable rival.) The Frankidi-papal alliance 
paved die way for the unificadon (although on a superficial and 
temporary basis) of the greater part of Western Europe under 
Chariemagne, dramatized at die very end of the eighth century 
by the pope’s bestowal upon him of the imperial title. 

SvKTHESlS AT TwILIGHT 

The potent leaven of Chriscanity conveyed through the 
medium of a weighty ecclesiasdcal apparatus to the boisterous 
Gennanic communides produced curious results—alternately 
moving, repulsive, laughable, and pachcdc. At the very least, how¬ 
ever, the Church offered the basis for a formal unity among the 
divergent and often hostile groups, especially as the Arians were 
won over, by force and persuasion, to the creed which was but- 
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tressed by «t cougher and more coherent organlzacion. Connect¬ 
ing threads soil led to Rome after the roads to that city were no 
longer in good repair. Even the English, following the Coun¬ 
cil of Whitby of 664, were definitely linked to the Roman 
communion. 

As already suggested, die growing prestige of the papacy 
throughout the West and the emergence of the outlines of *t uni¬ 
versal church among die Latin and German peoples was largely 
the triomph of expediency, a diplomatic and political achieve¬ 
ment rather than evidence of social progress or deep religious com¬ 
mitment- Nevenheless, the Church was a repository of many 
treasures—uncatalogued and even unrecognized by its miniscrants 
—besides the csseuiial core of spiritual teachings which were too 
easily Incrusted with ritual and formula. 

In spite of her sworn determination to uproot paganism and 
erase its evidences, the Oiurch had actually preserved valuable 
remnants of classical culture. Hidden away, gathering dust in 
monasteries were fragments and entire wor^ of Ladn literature 
and philosophy, which had been allowed to remain rither through 
carelessness or through a natural reluctance to destroy wantonly 
objects of undeniable, if forbidden, beauty. Even chough the 
public services of the Roman state had vanished, the rudiments of 
an educaticnal system were still discernible, loscrucrion had to 
be provided at least to the clergy, and the meager manuals, echo¬ 
ing the terminology of a more humanistic age, embodied what 
was significantly although too generously call^ the “liberal arts.” 
Finally, theology itself, by the time it hardened into dt^ma, had 
been sifted and enlivened by the supple minds of the Qiorch 
Fathers. 

The patristic age, occupying the cwili^t zone between the 
classical and the medieval cultures, was within the limits of its 
interests a period of creative thought. The stimulus of Christian- 
ity brought a quickening to still able intellects that had grown 
weary of picking stray nuggets out of the played-out veins of Hel¬ 
lenistic philosophy. As these intellects warmed to Christianity, at 
least a few of them did so not with the idea of abandoning reason 
but of employing it in areas which seemed to be still alive. How¬ 
ever, the new wine burst the old bottles of rhetoric and meta- 
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physics. Impassioned arguments were launched afresh over such 
questions as the relationship between body and spirit, the unity 
or plurality of divine being, the respective merits of reason and 
faith, the nature and true end of man. Sharply divergent opinions 
were expressed and defended with acumen—until the high stra^ 
regie command of the Church established that rhin and twisdng 
but unbreakable line of orthodoxy which separated the almost 
from the not quite, and decreed that no one should steb over the 
border into heretical ground. Thus, although the Romans pr^ 
duced no distinctive s^ool of philosophy of their own, Roman 
and Greek thinkers in the last centuries of the Fmpire dipped deep 
into the classical heritage to enrich the intellectual equipment of 
the Church. They brought the light of pagan thought into a 
brillianc focus upon Ch^rian teachings before that light was 
extinguished. 

In a measure patristic thought, for those who were keenly per> 
ceprive enough to find their way through it, bridged two worlds. 
The nature of the syntheris is best Illustrated by the most famous 
and infiuencial of the Western Church Fathers, St. Augusdne of 
H^po. On his long and uphill road to Chrisdanicy he stopped to 
investigate (and usually to embrace) almost every form of intel¬ 
lectual or emotional allegiance which could attract a man of edu- 
catioQ and ability. He sampled with enthusiasm each compering 
system, and though he rejected them one after another, some of 
their features were indelibly impressed upon him and borne along 
with him into Chrisrianicy. His background in Roman law im¬ 
pelled him to give a legalistic cast to theology, with God de¬ 
picted as an omnipotent and impbcable sovereign. In his con¬ 
ception the Hebrew universal Father became a Roman magktrace, 
infiexibiy condemning his subjects for the inescapable and very 
un-Rooian crime of being descended from Adam and Eve, who 
by sinning in the Garden had tainted the whole human race. At 
the same time from other sources, including Neo-Platonism, 
Augustine had absorbed a powerful mysticism, which transcended 
formal discipline and interpreted the divine being as compas¬ 
sionate yearning. ("Thou bast made us for Thyself, and our souls 
arc restless uucU they rest in Thee.”) Endowed with a strong and 
full-blooded insdnet for living, he had by no means overlooked 
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the delights of the ilesh; as a youth, according to his Ctm^essicmSy 
he had perhaps carried in them too long. (“Lord, make me chaste^ 
but not quia yet/') Bur when his mini was made up, he went 
to the opposia extreme of relentless ascecirism, branding matter 
and the physical appenres as utterly evil. (“We die when we are 
bora; we begin to live when we die”) If he had been able, the 
Bishop of Hippo would have required all priests to live as monks, 
insread of by the compromise which eojoined them to remain 
celibate while “in the world,” Between flesh and spirit, between 
the Church Invisible and the World, between the God-staa and 
the Devil“State there could be no reconeiJiaaoD. And the visible 
Church, imperfect as it confessedly was, must command the un* 
questioning obedience of mortaU. It was the vehicle by wluch 
the small remnant—no thanks to them or to the Church but to 
God’s inscrutable will—would be saved. All of this dogma was 
set forth at adieus length but with the cogent reasoning and tx- 
pressive power of a well-stocked mind. St. Augustine provided, 
moreover, a simple bur compelling philosophy of history. The 
world was a stage on which a divine drama was being enacted. 
Human history was the perfonnance of assigned parts in the cos¬ 
mic tragedy, which began with the Fall of Man and ended with 
the fail of dvilizadon. This point of view, of coarse, made the 
Church all the more qualifled for the roles of prompter and uitic. 

At no dme during the early Christian era is it possible to say: 
Roman influence ends here and what follows is quia unrelated to 
it There were so many areas of interchange between the Roman 
and the Germanic, and the Church was such an omnibus of insdtxi- 
tional, administrative, legal, and ideational elements that no clear 
dividing line exists between classical civilization and the early Eu¬ 
ropean, even though the two differed profoundly both in form and 
spirit. Hence, the condidons attendant upon the birth of European 
culture were prob^Iy not typical of what is to be ejcpccred when 
a great civilization disintegrates and perhaps would not be du¬ 
plicated again. Not only did the barbarian peoples acquire some 
Roman iams intact and still usable but they also were left re¬ 
minders of a past splendor which might be recovered or even 
exceeded- The fires were pretty steeply banked during the Dark 
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A^, but fuel was available capable of producing both heat and 
light. 

During this transitional peiiod, however, there was little appre> 
ciadon ^ the legacy of the past or perception of a profitable 
future. Tbe Germanic princelings were too occupied in carving 
out krger territories for themselves to give much thought to 
such matters. With the strident and pointless compeadon among 
their stares the center of gravity seemed not so much to have 
shifted to the north as to have disappeared altogether. Even the 
leaders of the Church were primarily concerned with the negative 
task of policing a turbulent society and bolstering their own 
powers. The patristic age had ended in the triumph of the auchor- 
icative school of thinkers and the suppression of chose who ad¬ 
vocated intellectual freedom. The definition of dogma and heresy 
had choked off channels of discussion. What a difference between 
St Augustine and the last of the Larin Church Fathers, P<^e 
Gregory the Great! Over Augustine’s thought, terrifying as it 
sometimes is, the light of reason plays continuously; whereas 
Gregory takes righteous pride in his bad grammar, rejects critical 
inquiry, and mingles together with complete indifference gems 
of practical piety and old wives’ tales. This custodian of the ’^Pat¬ 
rimony of St, Peter” looked out sadly over what he thought was 
a wild sea with no land in sight, and believed chat his duty was 
to summon ail hands aboard the frail ark which he was artempting 
to pilot through the buffeting storm. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


EUROPEAN CLIMAX: 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


Very conunonly p^ples delight in glorifying their remote and 
f^tly remember^ past. Therefore it is a lirrie odd that the re^ 
dpients of the Western heritage have a tendency to despise the 
early stages of its evolution. Toward the Middle Ages they cus> 
tomarily display an attitude of indifference or even contempt, 
although it was this period which witnessed both the birth and 
the coming of age of s disdncrlvely European sodety and culture. 

Lack of respect for their early history by Western peoples may 
be proof of a commendable degree of sophlsticaticm, lowing chat 
they are less bound by tradition, less restricted in per^ecQve chan 
usual. It might indicate that they are determined to “live in the 
present,’* looking forward Instead of backward. But no doubt in 
their attitude there is an element of depreciation of the past, a 
disdain not only for the primitive scrub growth of dvilizadon 
but even for the lofty forests, if they are no longer standing. Tius 
disdain seems to be coupled in some people's minds with the nodon 
that die records of previous ages can be disregarded and their 
experiences drcumvenced altogether in getting on with the bosi> 
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ness of living. The norion is dangerous. We cannot escape the 
influence of our own past even if we close our eyes co it; and only 
if we attempt to understand it will we be able to surmount its 
limitations. 

What Were the Middle Aces? 

The prevalence of careless impressions concerning the forma' 
dve stages of European culture is seen in (he term commonly 
applied to rhem—*'Middle Ages.** It was coined as a title of dis¬ 
paragement by Renaissance humanists who wished to underline 
the brilliance of their own “modem" age. Aside from its vague¬ 
ness, the term covers too long a strec<^ of tiine and too many 
contrasting conditions to make it a useful designation. An abyss of 
credulous ignorance, and a subtle and dghrly reasoned philos¬ 
ophy; the legalized brawling of heavily armed mlhaAS, and the 
refined code of the Chhsrian knight; downtrodden peasants liv¬ 
ing and dying, hardly above the animal levd, on the same sorry 
acres, and cities linked together by incemadonal associations of 
enterprising merthancs; wretched hovels, drafty uncatpeted 
baronial halls, and magnMcent Gothic cathedrals—all of these 
may with equal justice be called “medieval" Although sdiolars 
have long since demonstrared its inadequacy, the ambiguous term 
wiJl probably persist. 

Daring the larger part of the period known as the Middle Ages 
die great civilizations of the worid were to be found outside of 
Europe. (The Mohammedan or Saracenic Empire included most 
of Spain, and the Byzandne Empire included the Balkans; but 
there was little contact between these areas and the Christian com- 
munines of the West.) However, although outside influences 
were never entirely lacking, the development of Western civili¬ 
zation is chiefly the story of the Northern and Western Euro¬ 
peans, whether they were performing brilliantly or not. As far 
as these groups are concerned, the Middle Ages, occupying roughly 
a thousand years, comprised two related but quite distinct epochs, 
The first of these, the Dark Ages, has already been conridered. 
The five or six centuries following Charlemagne belong to die 
‘Xdter*’ or “High” Middle Ages, impossible to tenniiiatc exaedy 
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and shading over inco—some would say including most of—the 
Renaissance. This later period differed very drastically frotn the 
earlier and laid the foundation for many aspects of the modem 
era—although the typical exponents of medieval culture might, 
if they knew anything about it, be eager to disclaim this 
responsibility. 

In general, the later divison of the medieval millennium con¬ 
trasts widi the earlier in its tremendous cultural superiority. There 
were many variations and contradictions within each of these 
two periods, however, and neither of them was all of one piece. 
The Dark Ages were dark largely because of the wide cultural 
gap berween the Romans who were relinquishing control and 
the barbarians who were seizing it. But while Roman influence 
was negligible in some areas, such as Anglo-Saxon England and 
Germany east of the Rhine, In others it remained paramount for 
a long time. In Italy perhaps it would have retained its ascendancy 
indefinitely if ic had not been for the *‘reconquest” of the penin¬ 
sula in the axth century by the Byzantine “Roman” emperor 
Justinian—a devastating affair which did far more to hasten the 
decay of civilizarion than rhe inroads of Visigoths, Vandals, or 
Ostrogoths. Even so, much of Roman law and portions of the old 
insdtuiional structure were preserved in Italian citits throughout 
rhe Middle Ages. 

Although the Dark Ages witnessed a shriveling of intellectual 
life and political retrogression, social and economic conditions 
had not yet become “medieval.” The economy cd the West was 
more varied than that which prevailed several centuries later. 
Curiously enough, the beginning of the Larcr Middle Ages coin¬ 
cided with an economic decline. The Merovingian Frankish 
kings, crude as riiey were, had benefited from the still aedve com¬ 
merce of the cities of Gaul and were able to maintain a gold 
standard for thrif currency. Charlemagne’s landlocked empire, 
although impressive in size, rested on an almost purely agrarian 
economy, in which gold coins disappeared from circulaiion- The 
reason for this change can be very largely assigned to the rise and 
expansion of Islam over Nonhem Africa and into Spain. The 
Germanic invaders of the West, though they were rustics, had 
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HOC descroyed cities of the provinces, Many of the cides, es^ 
pccUily those facing on the Mediterranean, which had been to 
the Romans “Our Sea,” condnued to exchange their products 
with one another and even with the cities of the Near East. But 
the phenomenal expansion of Arab power, which reached a cli* 
max in the eighth century, converted the Mediterranean Sea into 
a Mohammedan lake and blocked off Western Europe behind the 
Pyrenees. With the sea a defensive frontier instead of a highway, 
the Quisdan cities of the West were deprived of the commercial 
contacts which had been theii basis of existence. They declined in 
population, their merchant class dwindled to a few straggling 
peddlers, and European society moved steadily into feudalism. 

The establishment of the Saracenic Empire, reaching from the 
borders of India to the Pyrenees, proved co be a stunnlating force 
rather than an impediment to civilizadon wdthin its borders. But to 
the Western Europeans ic was a severe shock. They were nor in¬ 
cluded in this new meltmg pot of nations and were ranged 
against it—first defensively and later offensively—by a fierce 
religious animosiry. They suffered from the rupture of conununi- 
cadoQ lines which had been vital nor only co the Romans but to 
the states which had preceded the Romans. They were denied 
access co what had always been the sustaining and nourishing 
centers, the great reserve areas of civilization. And to add dis¬ 
tress to calamity, the Viking raids of the eighrh and ninth cen- 
curies threw the popoladons facing on the North Sea and the 
Atlantic into confusion. In the long run, however, the forcing 
of the Europeans more completely upon their own resources 
impelled them to digest and udLize these resources more fully. 
IntizDaQons of cultural progress were evident along with and in 
spire of the economic decline- The VC^rolingian Renaissance” 
was a feeble affair, sponsored by an emperor who subdued the 
heatheu Saxons after thirty-three years of fighting but was 
never qoite able to learn to write. Neverriieless, in its attempts to 
improve education, its search for literary talent, and its encour¬ 
agement of scholarship it gave promise for the future. 

Neither were the Later Middle Ages, inaugurated in a left- 
handed manner and following staggering reverses, a single and 
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consistent entity, Their most obvious aspect was the fcadat 
structure of socier>', But from the elcvenrfj century on» trade be¬ 
gan CO revive, old cities and rapidly growing villages took on a 
bustling activity, and ^ middle class appeared. The eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries are known pre-eminently as 
the ^‘Feudal Age/’ Yet it was then that an urban society came 
into being, representing only a minority of the population but 
aggressive and dynamic. The dries and their citizens could not be 
fitted into the feudal pattern, although ingenious attemps to do so 
were made by ecclesiasdcai and secular rulers. The masonry of 
the people remained on the soil, the feudal nobility were at rfie 
height of their glory, but the towns had become centers not only 
of economic innovation but of political and cultural activicy. Ic 
was under the stimulus of a wideoing prosperity and of the varied 
contacts inddental to the pursuit of commerce that a synthesis 
and coherent .expression of medieval experience was finally 
achieved. 


Slekdbr Material FoujmATioHS 

In attempting to evaluate die significance of the Middle Ages 
it is appropriate to raise the question as to what constituted their 
disdnccive characteristics. It is often assumed that the medieval 
man was totally different from the modem—not only distince 
but now happily exdnct. Admittedly there were many respects 
in which his world was at decided variance with the present. In 
some cases, however, the pecoliariry lies with us rather than with 
our medieval ancestors, and not in every instance can it be shown 
that the advantage is ours. 

Obviously the physical conditions of medieval life were in 
striking contrast to those of the modem West. Luxuries were few 
and necessary articles were made by hand rather than by ma¬ 
chinery. The machinery had not been invented, and science as the 
procreator of technological change was unknown. Bur this ob¬ 
servation applies not only to medieval civilization but to all which 
had preceded it (with the partial exception of spasmodic scientific 
dabbling during the Hellenistic Age). In regard to tools, tech- 
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and rhe nature of the enviroiunenc which man shapes for 
hanself, the dividing point is not the end of the Middle Ages, nor 
even the scientific discoveries of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but the Industrial Revolution of the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, which distinguishes the contemporary from 
ad the previous conditions of mankind. 

The medieval European methods applied to meeting the re¬ 
quirements of livelihood were typical of those found in pre- 
mechanical societies. In some instances they were more primitive, 
in others more advanced, than the average. Agriculture was 
notoriously inefficient—a regrettable circumstance inasmuch as it 
was by all odds the leading occupation. This defidency, which 
retarded the growth of population and frequently led to famine, 
is explained largely by the unnatural attitude of the landowning 
class. In contrast to the Roman landlords, some of whom made a 
careful study of the science of agriculture, the feudal nobles 
evidenced not the slightest interest in the actual processes of cul- 
dvarioo, which they conadered degrading. Among the primitive 
Germans farm labor had been a function of women, not of war¬ 
rior freemen. After the conquests it was left in the hands of semi- 
servile tenants (although of course many Germans sank to that 
status—in every European country the dividing line between 
aristocracy and commoner, while a matter of birth and “blood,” 
was not based on racial differences for any length of time). Tliere 
are exceptions to every rule; but the typical noble, who mi^t 
consider it an honor to hold the stirrup, pour the wine, or carve 
the meat for a higher ranking lord, would rather beg, steal, or 
starve than put his hand to the plow. 

Also, the knightly owner of a manor, or of a whole county 
for that matter, had little to gain directly from increasing the pro¬ 
ductivity of the soil. From his free vassals, of noble blood like 
himself, he could demand only allegiance, honorable personal 
services, and occasional monetary contributions which were 
rigorously limited by the feudal contract. Most of hU income was 
derived from his menial tenants, the villeins and serfs. But their 
value was chiefly in the labor which they rendered—so many days 
a week—on the lord’s demesne, that portion of the manor which 
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supplied his own table but which his high breeding forbade him 
from tilling in person. The tenants also had to make payments to 
their lord in money or commodities, classifiable a$ rents, taxes, 
£nes, gifts, etc., numerous in extent and highly burdensome. But 
these vexatious assessments were gradually fixed by custom and 
on the whole did not vary greatly with the size or quality of the 
crops. Hence, as long as the villages remamed isobted and the 
peasants remained ignorant and immersed in the traditional routine 
of the manor, there was little incentive to devise more eHicient 
methods. 

Toward the end of the Middle Ages improvements did come 
about, partly as a result of the efforts of the more diligent monas¬ 
tic foundations. Also, with the emei^ence of a money economy, 
there was a widespread tendency to commute the manorial serv¬ 
ices into cash payments. This benefited the tenants and jolted 
the landlords out of their complacency, as they discovered that 
their revenues were stationary (having been determined by long- 
established custom) while prices and the cost of living were 
steadily going up. When It became a matter of necessity, die 
estate owners turned with alacrity to the problem of how to in¬ 
crease the yield and profit from the land. 

If agricultural me^ods were primitive, ingenuity and resource¬ 
fulness were revealed in other lines. The “aro of war,” viewed 
from the standpoint of techniques rather than social consequences, 
were carried to a high point, The English long bow; the evolution 
of riie castle from blockhouse ro stone fortress; catapults and bat¬ 
tering rams; aad the fashioning of armor which was effective, 
flexible, and even ornamental indicate that medieval people did 
not lack inventiveness. Ordinary handicrafts were carried on in 
about the same way they had always been—by Greeks, Romans, 
Phoenicians, or Egyptians—since the New Scone Age. But a few 
specialized crafts, especially those which were essential to the per¬ 
fection of eccleriastical archiceccure, reached a pinnacle which has 
never been exceeded, before or since. The Romanesque and Gothic 
cathedrals were doubtless the embodiment of medieval ideab and 
the product of mspiration, but they could never have become a 
reality except for the superlative standards of workmanship which 
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went into them. Even in io material effects the medieval achieve- 
menc was hardly one to be regarded with contempt. 


Toward a Freer SoaETY 

As for sociecy at large, the prevailing arrangement was a hier¬ 
archy, a rigorous system, incorporaong and exalting the doc¬ 
trine that men arc by naenie tmequal (and, for the most pan, 
unfree). Whic was worse, the scradffcadon, and the privileges 
and burdens assigned to each group, were based not on talent but 
almost exclusively on the accident of birth. Against this arbitrary 
and irrational oiganiution of human beings—obviously for the 
benefit of the minority at the top—much of the redemptive effort 
of modem times has had to be directed, To overdirow it revolu¬ 
tions have been launched, consQcutions wrested from frightened 
monaichs, and society shaken to its roots. Yet it is true that the 
extension of the feudal pattern over most of Western Europe 
provided channels through which community sendments could 
be formulated and common interests discovered, It gave coherence 
CO the social organism at a time when disruptive tendencies threat¬ 
ened to tear everything apart. And it eventually provided the 
instruments which could be used by the victims of die system 
when they had reached the point of daring to hope for a better 
day. 

The brutal aspects of feudalism stem from the distraught con¬ 
ditions during which it took form, from the het that the organ¬ 
izers were armed fighting men while the oiganiEed were unarmed 
culdvatoTS, and from the fact chat the Roman institutions and 
formulas which were appropriated to rationalize the whole affair 
were the legacy of a distorted sociecy in which the abject depend¬ 
ence of one man upon another was taken for granted. Consider¬ 
ing their ori^ns, it is remarkable to what an extent the feudal and 
manorial regimes were gradually modified, refined, and pui^ed 
of some of their harshest features. 

The medieval class system represents an Improvement over 
that which had characterized Roman sociecy of ie Empire or of 
the Late Republic. It was simpler, more consistent, and more func- 
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rional. Theorericail/ it was disdnguished by three orders or 
“escates’—the cle^, the nobihry, and the commoners. In reality, 
there were only two classes. (Until Ae resurrecrion of the cities 
brought the bourgeoisie into being. TTieoredcaUy this new group 
made no difference; actually it made all the difference in the 
world.) The higher clergy were recruited chiefly from the aris¬ 
tocracy; and in addition to their ecclesiastical functions-often 
vexataously confused with them—they administered fiefs, received 
homage from vassals and themselves entered into vassalage to 
other nobles, lay or clerical. Conflicts there were, frequently 
bitter, between rfie Church and the feudal hierarchies; but so 
far as social distinction, privileges, and style of living went, the 
lords temporal and lords spiritual were ranged together, far above 
the common herd. On die other hand, the village priests were 
usually of villein birth and remained on about die same social 
plane as peasants. Th^ clerical ministrations were substituted 
for the normal duty of manual labor in the fields (thus revering 
St. Benedict’s axiom: ‘To woric is to pray”). But though the cloth 
marked them as members of the "first estate,” they did not share 
the grandeur or the prestige of the church magnates. Broadly 
speaking, between the eighth and twelfth centuries the social 
deavage was between unprivileged, scantily provisioned, semi- 
servile folk who worked productively and the privileged, non- 
laboring aristocracy who issued commands. 

Although the majority of the populadon was denied real free¬ 
dom, out-and-out slavery became almost negflgible. Freedom 
is a difficult quality to deflne. It is always limited, conditioned, 
and relevant to the modes of livelihood and the state of sodai de¬ 
velopment. In the Middle Ages no one was utterly free in the 
sense that he had no obligations to those above or below hbn in 
the interlocking chain of human relationships. Feudalism was, 
from the medieval viewpoint, an arrangement entered into by 
‘‘free” men and entailing honorable services and munial respect. 
But its requirements were complicated and exacting for both lord 
and vassal and highly resistant to willful caprice on the part 
rither. The peasants, of course, being serfs rather than vassals, 
were outside the pale of this honorable association. At the same 
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ome, their status was influenced hy the force of feudal usage, 
sometimes in a protective way, aside from the consideration that 
because the serfs were valuable property it was against the lord’s 
interests to abuse them too wantonly even if he had the right. The 
poadon gradually attained by the peasant class offers a refresh- 
ing example of bow practice and experience may outrun legal 
definition. The “custom of the manor,” originating no one knew 
bow, hardened into a body cf rules behind which the untutored 
and defenseless villein could stand up and resist the arij^itrary 
demands of his lord. According to the law books the lord owned 
all the property and even the bodies of his serfs (did not servus 
mean riiw?). According to fact he could demand from them only 
the traditional services and fees, which were comprehensive and 
troublesome enough, to be sure, but not unlimited. (Naturally, 
some lords took a cruel advantage of their position to bleed their 
dependents; but brutality and cruelty are known even in better 
societies.) 

It is notable that, in almost every instance where there was an 
area of uncertamey, precedent and interpretation worked un¬ 
obtrusively but irreriseibly in favor of the tenant. The distinction 
between villein and serf—:f there ever was any—disappeared dur¬ 
ing the Feudal Age. not because the villein had sunk in the scale 
but because the serf had come up to his level. Most of the villagers 
were not free in the legal sense, but they had a rccogTiized right 
in their lands, they accumulated property which they could pass 
00 to their heirs or sell, and some became actually prosperous. 
At the close of the Middle Ages the peasant populadons of Eng¬ 
land, France, and the Low Countries, and in portions of Germany 
and Italy were far better off than they had been at die rime of 
the genesis of feudalism or during the period of the Roman Empire. 

In the stratified society of medie^ Europe, based as it was 
on the assumption of human inequality, the concept of democ¬ 
racy had no place. This marks one of the gaps between medieval 
thinking and that of the present day, in which the democratic 
concept has been agitated so long that some people have even 
groum weary of it, Democfacy is a daring concept which has 
been cherished only rarely in human societies. In the ancient 
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world the Greeks were the otdy people who made much of it. 
Even among them It was confined to a few communides. In Athens 
at its best it was coupled with an arbitrary discrimination between 
the sexes, condoned slavery, and was soon tarnished by imperial^ 
isdc ambidons. The Romans were so little attracted to the demo¬ 
cratic idea that they abandoned it almost as soon as they had 
devised machinery with which to give it expression. Conddering 
the background and general direction of medieval European 
society, it would be strange indeed if it had shown a democratic 
face. 

Yet there is one exception to the rule which regarded 
disdncdons as fixed and unbridgeable, and the exception occurred 
in the roost important of all medieval institutions—the Church. 
The Church was not organized on democratic principles any more 
chan the State. The informal association of kindred spines which 
had typified the early Christian communities, and their practice 
of electing their own ofiicers had been shortly abandoned. As 
the Church appropriated the administrative system of the Roman 
state it assumed the form of a papal monarchy. Also, as churches 
and monasteries were endowed with lands, eventually to the 
point where they held an impressive fraction of the landed prop¬ 
erty in every country, ecclesiastical officials became enmeshed in 
the feudal system. They owned serfs; they granted and received 
fiefe. The Church per se did not become feudalized—thanks in 
large part to the belated enforcement of the rule of clerical celi¬ 
bacy which prevented church property from becoming heredi¬ 
tary. But the fact chat churchmen quarreled with barons, kings, 
and emperors over the bounds of spiritual and temporal authority 
did not mean that they lepudiaccd the principles of feudalism. 
They never missed an opportunity to use them when it was to 
their advantage. Far from preaching that all men have equal 
rights and equal responsibilities, the cle^ put their blessing upon 
the hierarchical social structure which was the order of the day. 
If one were to judge solely on the basis of the sermons and teach¬ 
ings of the medieval cle^ (a few iconoclastic spirits excepted), 
he would have to conclude tliac feudal institutions were the only 
truly Christian ones—just as slavery was Christian to many brech- 
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ren in die Americaa South bofore OvU War, and as capital¬ 
ism is die only Qihsdan system according to most spokesmen of 
representative churches in the United States today. 

Nevertheless, there was a democradc leaven within the nurture 
which the Church provided. The central message of CSmsdanity 
has been frequently blurred, but at no dme during the history of 
the Qiiirch, including the Middle Ages, has it been hidden en> 
dcely. TKeCSiurch affirmed that all 5>ersons are equal in the sight of 
God, equally endowed with a soul, and chat the opportunity of 
winning salvation is not a matter of social status. Whac was more 
signfficant from the practical standpoint, the Church, in contrast 
to the feudal governments, did not regard humble birth as a bar 
to promotion within its ranks. Although the great ecclesiastics 
were usually chosen from the noble fanulies, it was possible for 
a commoner to be advanced to a posidon rA authority if he had 
managed to be inducted into holy orders and had proven capable. 
The monasteries were frequendy called upon to furnish leader¬ 
ship for the Chnrch, pardcularly in dmes of crises, and mon¬ 
asteries drew their recruits from every social stratum. Several 
of the popes were of lowly origin, proving that it was not utterly 
impossible for a man of the people to rise to a posidon which 
exalted him above dukes and kings. Hildebrand, who as Pope 
Gregory VJl was one of the most colorful and famous medieval 
dguies, is believed to have been the son either of a peasant or of 
a poor carpenter. Urban TV's hxhet was a cobbler. The Church 
was not the apostle of democracy; but it did pierce the arisco- 
cradc shdl of society in some very vital spots. 

The arbitrary division of humanity into two unequal groups 
which prevailed lit medieval Europe uninrennonally prepared the 
way for the emergence of a freer society. Marxian theory was 
even more alien to medieval thought than the concept of democ¬ 
racy; but Marx's notion of the simplification of the class struggle 
through the polarization of society, which he predicted would 
reach a grand climax under the operation of the capitalist system, 
was illustrated to some extent in the prcindustrial feudal era. Not 
that there was a class-conscious proletariat. There is little evi¬ 
dence of class conflict in the Marxian sense. Stratification of the 
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community was almost universally accepted; and the Church, 
which tenderly nourished (and sometimes fleeced) every group 
and individual in rum, added the force of religious sanction to 
the arrangement. Revolts of the peasants, of which there were 
a number before the close of the Middle Ages, were protests 
against particular miseries, with limited ob)ectives, rather than 
attempts to overthrow the social order. (The same qualification 
applies to the aspirations of the discontented French peasants 
even at the beginning of the great French Revolution.) 

But long before die end of the Middle Ages the townsmen had 
become a force to reckon with. Many of the towns were over¬ 
grown manorial villages, and their inhabitants were largely of 
servile ancestry although they had won emancipation and their 
economic aedvides separated them sharply from the feudal re¬ 
gime. “Islands of freedom m a sea of serfdom," the towns recruited 
new members from runaway serfs, who, if they were able to 
elude their masters for the “year and a day" stipulated by the 
fugidve slave code of the period, could exchange the onerous 
routine of the manor for the more artraedve Ufe of an artisan or 
tradesman. Understandably but very foolishly, the jealous aristoc¬ 
racy refused to concede to the city folk the social recognldon 
which their abilities and economic importance merited, In die 
eyes of the nobility these monied upstarts were sdll **chird estate’’ 
—common fellows who had grown coo big for their patched 
breeches. They were useful, even indispensable, In certain re¬ 
spects, but they were not co be admitted co the termed circle 
of those bom to rule. Consequently, even chough the bourgeoisie 
had little sympathy for the peasants, as they were forced into 
opposition CO die nobility they became inevitably an advance 
guard for the whole muldtude of common people. 

England consdtutes something of an exception. Here die aristoc¬ 
racy, more enlightened than the average or more fri^tened by 
the steadily increasing power of the king, combined with the 
urban middle dass to develop the instmments of parliamentary 
government. The result of this co-operation was, not the century 
of the common man, but cbe early end of absolute monarchy in 
England. Elsewhwe in Western Europe, however—djc process 
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is most strikingly illustrated in France—the great nobles preferred 
CO £ghc ic out with the king and with one another without appeal¬ 
ing CO the common herd. The king therefore allied himself with 
the despised citizens, and through their help was able eventually 
CO break the backs of the feudal rulers one after another. Since 
the king was left holding the field, the influence of the bourgeoisie, 
which had worked for limited government in England, promoted 
absolutism in France. However, even in France the people, as 
opposed to the magnates, had been brought into the play. And 
when, long after the Middle Ages, the last vestiges of feudalism 
were overthrown, even though this was a victory for*the bour~ 
geoisie and most of the Immediate benefits were appropriated by 
them, the whole idea of class stratificarion had to be renounced 
formally and forever. 

Thus the feudal society was evenrualJy modified in the direction 
of according, however grudgingly and iaadeq^uacely, greater 
opportunity to the persons at the bottom of the scale, upon whose 
ocploitaKon the whole system had depended. Ic made possible 
the transici<Hi to a freer and more flexible sodecy chan had been 
known to the classical world. This is not to say that feudalism 
svas a positive good. Nor does ic mean chat feudalism is a neces¬ 
sary stage in social evolution or that ic was inevitable even in 
European development. But its history illustrates how insdeudons 
can be adapted pn^ressively, somedmes acquiring a form and pur¬ 
pose very different from the original. Such elasriciry is not in¬ 
finite, and by the end of the Middle Ages feudal concepts had 
been stretched to the breaking point lutemal and external con- 
didons were changing more rapidly than the old formulas could 
be accommodated to them. The attempt to discover new bonds 
of allegiance and sources of authority was by no means an auto¬ 
matic or painless process. 

The Feudal Ahtidote to Absolutism 

Besides being aa economic and social arrangement, feudalism 
was a form of government. Its political aspect was the oddest of 
all because it seemed to be the repudiation of what is ordinarily 
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undtfSTood by govemmenr. It originated under conditions dose 
CO anarchy, and ic has been deiined, somewhat inaccurately, as 
“organized anarchy.” Ac the beginning it was a makeshift affair, 
fashioned amid riie wreckage of the collapsing Carolingian state 
and while Viking raids were frightening the weak and unpre^ 
tected into the arms of the strong. It was bom of chaos, fear, and 
greed, and founded upon brute force. 

Yet, very steadily, as feudalism spread over Northern and 
Western Europe, ic took on a more regular pattern, adapting iself 
to the functions of peace as well as war. There was no such thing 
as a “feudal system,” but in every region it became at least par¬ 
tially systematized, less capricious and unrestrained, and devel¬ 
oped its own peculiar version of due process of law. Some feudal 
principalides, of course, were no better than a brigand’s lair. But 
that the cumbersome and contradictory feudal machinery could 
be utih^ed to promote eflicienc government is iUoscrated by the 
case of medieval England- When William, Duke of Normandy, 
crossed the Channel in 1066 to become “the Omqueror,” he found 
that England was behind France in the process of feudalizarion. 
Instead of nipping the plane in rile bud, he brou^t it to full bloom 
and gave ic a prominent place in his adnunbciative system. Nat¬ 
urally it was the Nonnan, strongly centralized brand of feudal¬ 
ism which William imported, together with warriors and clerks, 
in his long-hulled boars. Building upon it as a foundation, his suc¬ 
cessors were able to establish, not an absolute monarchy, but an 
effective one. And the king’s own feudal court became the “mother 
of courts and parliament” of the British nation. 

The feudal concepts of government were vasdy different from 
the modem ones. We have moved to the opposite extreme from 
the man of the Middle Ages in this respect. We think of power as 
properly concentrated in a permanent and impersonal body. He 
thouglit of it as apportioned among particular dignitaries, vary¬ 
ing with their rank and holdings, and transferable, never irrev¬ 
ocably in one place. Instead of an abstract loyalty to the state, 
his concern was the concrete personal loyalties binding together 
vassal and lord, hinging upon a solemn engagement in which one 
swore to become another’s “man,” “s^ainst all persons who may 
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live or die/* We conceive of law a$ rfie enactments of public au¬ 
thority, apparently illimitable in quandry as the legislative wheels 
grind on and on. He regarded law as steadfast, something which 
is not made but discovered, actually the crystallization of ccstom 
but believed co be “found at the throne of God.” Today we ob¬ 
serve—with justifiable misgivings—the enlargement of the sphere 
of government as more and more private foncdons pass under its 
control or into its hands altogether. There may be swne slight 
comfort in recollecting that once the shoe was on rhe other foot. 
In the Feudal Age the normal and necessary public funcdons were 
in private hands. Instead of the government being “in business,” 
government was the business of the great property owners (in¬ 
cluding the lords of the Church). Neither of these extremes seems 
to be a very good arrangement, but it becomes increasingly diffi¬ 
cult CO know where to draw die line between the two spheres of 
acdvicy. The Feudal Age^s answer co the problem was rough and 
direct. Those who had the power kept it—as long as they could. 
Usually it was sulficient co ^ow that they had inherited the ri^t 
to exercise it, that it had redded in thdr family since the dme 
“beyond which the memory of man does not run.” Evcrvihe his¬ 
torical argument might be dispensed with, as in the case of the 
earl who dared say to King Edward I, the great “English Jus¬ 
tinian”: “My warrant is my sword. ” 

The feudal barons, however, were not free to do just as they 
pleased. It was not an age of unrestricted private enterprise on 
the pan of those whose property carried with it the right co 
govern. One of die outstandmg characteristics of medieval polit¬ 
ical concepts was their emphasis upon the limited character of gov¬ 
ernment. The underlying assumptiem was that none but a limited 
type of government was possible, In feudal theory, and largely in 
fact, there was no absolute ruler. Every wielder of authorio^ was 
hedged about by restrictions. He was bound by his obligations 
not only to thcee above him but to those beneath him. He was 
subjected to the weight of custom, of precedent, of what had 
been done before or was believed to have been done; he was com¬ 
pelled to reckon with the sense of the community. Typically 
the community whose collective judgment he had to respect was 
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very small, a handful of aristocrats. But the principle was stoutly 
upheld. Usually the feudal lord was a vassal ar the same ome; his 
interests were ambivalent and required the setting up of rules of 
fair play. If he oppressed his vassals he would get little support 
in the event that his own overlord bore down too heavily upon 
him. And if the lord oppressed, harried, and abused the Interests 
of his vassals they would league against him, demanding judgment 
in the lord’s coun, which was inevitably c«nposed of tbcmsclves- 
!f he still refused to do diem justice, they would^ombiiung bua- 
ness with pleasure—cake up arms and fight him. 

Even the king, at the top of the social and political pyramid, did 
not stand outside of the system. He was caught in the same con> 
tracmal net. If he did not become the vassal of another man to 
obtain some coveted piece of land (and kings sometimes did this 
without staining the royal escutcheon), it was contended that, 
since every fief must be held of a lord, the king held his realm of 
God. And because God’s judgments were not always clearly and 
speedily rendered, the king’s vassals were quire willing to take 
matters into their own hands. In England, where feudal devices 
had been deliberately introduced by the king for his own cmi- 
venience, their potentiality for checking tyranny soon began to 
be perceived. When the barons at Runnymede coerced King 
John into signing Magna Charta, they were not staging a revolu* 
tion. They were holding the king to an acknowledgmeot of their 
rights and of his obligations as a feudal suzerain. At the end of the 
Chaner, after a list of some sixty grievances which john promises 
to attend to, a guarantee is inserted. The king solemnly pledges 
that if he should break his word in the future and fail to satisfy a 
grievance committee of twenty-five barons, then “the whole 
community of the country” has permission to “distress and injure 
us in every way they can” until the wrong is righted. After the 
correction has been made they art requested to “devote them¬ 
selves to us as they did before.” This may have been hypocrisy on 
the king's part, but k was not comedy; neirfter was it anarchy. It 
was a statement of feudal principles of government. 

The medieval Church, in spite of its demands for unswerving 
allegiance, on die whole uphdd the principle of limited govern- 
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menc. The priaciple served as a useful lever in pirtdng restraint 
upon the Ciurch’s natural rivals, the secular rulers. The popes 
naturally claimed the right co discipline princes as well as any 
ocher Chrisdao, cleric or lay, even co the point of dissolving a 
recalcitrant ruler’s subjects from allegiance to him. But however 
extravagant and arrogant were the assertions of some ecdesias- 
dcal spokesmen, the Church was never in a position to esublish a 
complete cheocxacy over Europe, even if it harbored the design. 
Uadi the monarchies became sufficiently modem to dare to defy 
God and the Devil, the compeddon of clerical authority and the 
deep hold which the Churdt had upon aU classes of the people 
exerted a moderating influence upon them. 

The insistence chat soverdgn power is limited and revocable 
rather than absolute has not been the most common one among 
the higher dvilizadons. It stands in sharp contrast to die dieocra- 
cies of the ancient Near East, to the Roman concept of impexium 
which ctilminated in tyranny, to the European despotisms of the 
dxteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and to the corall- 
tarianisms of the twcndcth century. On the ocher hand it was a 
cardinal principle of the movements for social emancipation 
which stemmed fromjhe French Revoludon and reached a cli- 
max in the nineteenth century. Seemingly the Middle Ages 
would be a strange place to look for liberal ideas, but they did 
preflgure and contribute the germs of several of them. The Eng¬ 
lish champions of the rights of the subject and the powers of 
Parliament between Magna Charta and the revolution which 
dethroned Charles I drew heavily (sometimes more heavily than 
the facts warranted) upon medieval feudal principles, The “law 
of nature,” a fetish of eighteenth-cenruiy liberals, was given par¬ 
ticular prominence in the teaching of St. Tliomas Aquinas and 
ocher Scholastic thinkers. 

Although there were enlightened and humane elements behind 
the rough mien of the feudal state, democracy was not the basis 
of medieval government any more than it was of society. The 
wholesale exclusiou of the great majoricy of the population from 
auy share in determining public policy was, from the modem point 
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of view, noc only unjust but flagrantly inefficient, as proven by the 
shabby record of many feudal suzetainrios and the famous arro> 
gance of the great lords. Certainly riiere was a fair proportion of 
stupidity among the feudal classes; there has been among chose 
encrusted with government in every age, no matter how they are 
selected. Whether the feudal goveminents were better or woise 
than the average could be debated. At lease they recognized the 
priaciple—sail valid—char those who are permitted to govern 
should be trained for it. 11)6 feudal heirs were given careful 
training for their duties as vassals and suzerains, which were the 
operating political principles according to the lights of chat day. 

Minority rule is typical, majority rule the exception among 
human societies. Although the dominant medieval belief was that 
society is naturally hierarchical, every class had its acknowledged 
function and even a certain guarantee of security. The feudal 
practice of excluding the uneducated toilers from political 
responribiliry was less reprehensible riian the democratic pretense 
which the Romans labored under for so long. Even genuine and 
sincere modem democracies have learned—or should have learned 
—rhat the mere enfranchisement of the whole population does not 
automatically bring them happiness, solve the state’s problems, or 
ensure that wisdom will be enthroned in office. If the voters are 
unenlightened and indilTerent, if the exercise of their citizenship 
is confined to indicating every four yean a preference between 
two professional pobtical machines, then a collective judgment is 
neither formulated nor carried into effect. Essential as it is for 
citizens of a free community to prize their liberties and discharge 
their responsibilities, there Is something pathetic in the widespread 
assumption that they can be most surely inspired to this high 
calling by the slogant “Vote as you please, only vote!” The ballot 
box is not rf)C temple of democracy—it is only the door to it; and 
a door permits passage in richer direction. 

The frankly undemocratic feudal government, while defective 
in conception, full of contradictions, and often badly executed, 
was fundamentally honest in its professions. Actually its per- 
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fonnance was a litde better chan its promise, which is a rarity 
among governments. 


The Clash of Arms 

Much stress has been pbced upon the warlike character of 
medieval society. Whether or not it should be considered espe¬ 
cially wariike depends upon what you are comparing it with and 
upon your definition of war. Certainly it was profuse with miU- 
rary trappings and paraphernalia. The leaders of society were of 
knig^itly rank, a fratemicy of fighting men, who were schooled 
from early boyhood to handle weapons and took pride and de¬ 
light in the skill which they acquired. Conflicts between these 
Im^hts were frequent, and practice bouts for sport and encertain- 
ment could be arranged during a dull season. T^c whole feudal 
relationship was based upon the acceptance of physical force as 
a normal r^ulative agency, and the prime obligation of a vas¬ 
sal to his lord was to fumirii him widi the service of so many 
mounted knights for so many days a year. Lord and vassal alike 
regarded his sword as the ultimate guarantor of his privileges. 

It is easy, however, to exaggerate die effect of these factors 
upon community life during the Middle Ages. First of all, the 
fighting nobility were a small minority of the population. Instead 
of drafting the peasants to wage dieir battles for them (a possi¬ 
bility but very exceptional) they jealously kept die villrin class 
hixn access to the skill and the equipment which would make 
them of much value in chivalrous warfare. Military activity was 
a matter for experts, nor just In its planning and direction but in 
its actual execution. Of course the peasants sometimes suffered 
from having their fields ridden over or their crops burned, but 
the common people were not involved in the feudal combats one 
tenth as much as they have been in the wars of the modem period. 
(There are exceptions to this toward the end of the Middle Age?, 
but Aese are associated with the development of national armies 
under the kings and with the deebne of the feudal r^me.) 

SectHidly, feudal battles, while they could be gruesome enough, 
were not ordinarily very devastating. The medieval chroniclers 
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who relate the slaying of thousands in a single encounter are 
known to be capable of exaggerarion. Even if rhdr figures were 
accepted, the casualty race would seem extremely low by modem 
standards. The concept of “total war” (except perhaps against 
the infidel) would have been incomprehensible to ^e feudal 
knight. The object of combat was not to exterminate your oppo¬ 
nent but to induce him to yield a point or two in some issue under 
dispute, such as the tide to or services due from a particular fief. 
The heavily armored knight was a son of floating fortress, diffi¬ 
cult to kill before the days of gunpowder, although if he were 
knocked off his horse he might be rendered helpless. Also, be¬ 
cause of the possibility of ransom, a live captive knight was more 
valuable chan a coepse on the field. 

In the third place, stronger and stronger influences were 
brought to bear to r^ulate and restrict the scope of fevidal com¬ 
bat. The more powerful suzerains forbade, so far as they conld, 
private brawls among their vassals, although few were as success 
ful ss the English kings in insisriug that the vassals' obligation to 
military service meant service in the army of the king, the su¬ 
preme overlord. An even more potent restraining factor was the 
Church. Some churchmen, it is true, showed warlike inclina- 
dons-there is the example of the bishop who wielded a huge 
club because canon law forbade him to shed blood. Nevertheless, 
the Qiurch carried on an unrelenting campaign, usually a fiank 
rather than frontal attack, to mitigate the roughness of the times. 
It propagated the ideal of the “Chnstian knight," who would pro¬ 
tect the werak and defend the right—an overly opdmisde under¬ 
taking, perhaps, but as successful as most attempts to refine and 
radonalke violence have been. More to the point were the restric¬ 
tions which the Qiurch formulated somewhat in the nature of 
game laws, which prescribed the qoany and limited the slaughter¬ 
ing season. The “Peace of God” was supposed to give immunity 
from attack to peasants, merchants, clerics, and other unarmed 
persons. The “Truce of God," which made fighring immoral 
over the week end and on certain holy days, was extended to 
cover half of each week and whole stretches of the year. If it 
could have been enforced it would have so interrupted the feudal 
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conflicts as to malce them impracticable. Unforronatcly, how¬ 
ever, the ChttTch made its own contribution to the tnamal spirit 
by inciting the Crusades and, in the wake of the fanaticism which 
they engendered, the popes began to explore the possibiUdes of 
extending thdr own territories by force of arms under the banner 
of religion. 

Members of twenrierh-centucy society are iJl-advised to 
reproach the Middle Ages \wrh being warlike. Before the con¬ 
flicts which we unleash, even in periods of “peace," the petty 
joasnng of (hat era pales into insignificance. It would take a hun¬ 
dred years of medieval warfare to equal the devastation which 
we can encompass in a few weeks—perhaps days. There is a 
curious reversal of theory and practice between then and now. 
Feudal society originated in force and embraced warfare as a 
legitimate means of settling disputes. But the technique and rules 
of ccOTibac were carefully stipulated and its intensity circam- 
scribed. Our modem Western societies are founded upon free 
consent and (heir objectives are peaceful. War we declare to be 
abnormal and reprehensible. Solemnly we “outlaw" war. and 
then proceed to devote the bulk of our resources to making it 
more destructive. Concempocary holocausts engage whole popU' 
iarions, they demand the services of the entire cidzen body. The 
medieval belief was that each class should hold to its own specific 
function. There were the peasants to roil, the nobles to fight (and 
govern), and the clergy to pray (and govern). Jn that age the 
ri^t Co fight carried with it the power to govern. Now the right 
to govern carries with it the power to make other people fighr. 

The Cosmic View 

Like every civilization which is worthy of the name, the 
medieval finally included a view of man, of society, and of the 
cosmos. The medieval conception of the cosmos, gainst the 
picture presented by modem sdence, seems childish, naive, and 
oppressively restricted, The universe was a very small affair and 
the earth was its center—two egregious errors to start wirti, to 
which were joined false nodons of the composidon, rize, and 
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movemenfs of the heavenly bodies. AcruaJly this cosmology was 
not entirely invented by the people of the Middle Ages. Its essen¬ 
tial features had been bequeathed by the Hellenistic astronomer 
Ptolemy of Alexandria, a rather mediocre representative of a 
period in which scientific curiosity was active, Contrary to a 
tradition which still persists, the educated minority during the 
Later Middle Ages believed that the earth was round; although 
they thought of it as stationary, an axle on which the universe 
revolves not by tiie laws of gravity and inertia but by the compul- 
tioQ of divinely instituted forees. 

Every view of the universe which man is capable of attainiog 
is necessarily compounded out of traditional beliefs, convictions, 
and aspirations, plus sense experience. Modern cosmologies are no 
exception. Their chief difference is that the sense experience now 
utilized includes an enormous mass of data collected by artificial 
instruments which magnify incalculably the range and intensity 
of perception. Also these continually accumulating data are sub¬ 
jected to critical analysis, without which, indeed, they would be 
not only overwhelming but meaningless. Nevertheless, the final 
interpretation of the observed phenomena and the explanation of 
their interrelationship are pure inference. We cannot know what 
the universe really is, but only what it appears to be at the mo¬ 
ment in the light of our experience. Wlule we have confidence 
in the expert conject u res of the scientist, we cannot see an ele^ 
tron any more than the medieval man could see the angel which 
he thought was constandy watching over him. ActuaUy modem 
scientific discovery yields not one but many, sometimes contra¬ 
dictory, interprccations of the nature of reality. The descriptions 
change repeatedly. According to Newtonian physics matter and 
energy were distinct entities and the universe was infinite in 
extent. Now mass and motion are believed to be relative, varying 
manifestations of the same thing (if there still is a thing), and 
space is not infinite but curves back upon itself. 

Because every coanic view is only tentative, its worth is to be 
found largely in the response which it evokes and the services to 
which it can be put. Modem scientific conceptions have been 
tremendously valuable in widening man's perspective, jarring 
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him OQC of a self-centered complacency, and giving him incentive 
to posh the frontiers of discovery further. At the same rime, how¬ 
ever, they have made his orientation appear uncertain. They have 
imparted a disquieting feeling chat man 'a lost in a great congeries 
of matter of which he is an infinitesimai and perhaps ephemeral 

The worid of the Middle Ages was more solid and firmly 
grounded and inccrlocked at all points with the crises of human 
existence. Hell was a real place, located in the bowels of the earth. 
Heaven was established just beyond the orbit of the farthest and 
most rarefied stars. The whole tightly bound and perfectly cir¬ 
cular creation was a magnificent theater, equipped with sump¬ 
tuous lighting and sound effects, on which a divine drama was 
being enacted with man as the centra] protagonist. Of course 
there was also the Devil, a very lively character and prominent in 
his villainous role, He could lie in wait at every comer to trap the 
unwary, and he appeared at rimes to be more resourceful and 
efficient than Providence. But although the rales under which he 
operated were exceedingly generoos, he was not permitted to 
violate chemj and no drama is very exciting in which virtue tri¬ 
umphs too easily. 

The medieval world wew, tinctured as it was by the *‘Christian 
Epic,*’ may have been a romantic fancy, but it cannot be 
said chat it lacked purpose. To the medieval thinker the universe 
was full of purpose, quite clear-cut and rich in implications for 
human motivation. The modem scientific observer, who can 
see so much farther, so much more accurately, and so much 
more critically, is not so sure that the universe has any purpose or 
meaning at all. It is a matter of speculation, if not among theo¬ 
logians, at least among philosophers, and can be treated as a sub¬ 
ject for debate in the pages of a genteel periodical. The question 
may be of no concern to the scientist as such. Bur if the universe 
is held to be without purpose in its relationship to living organ¬ 
isms, then the question of whether or not life has meaning be¬ 
comes a matter of purely individual preference. 

Although the medieval cosmic scheme was inadequate, dis¬ 
torted, and bound to yield before the advance of knowledge, it 
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served as rhe framework for some impressive outpourings of the 
human ima^imrion. Standings s<tuardy on (he basic medieval 
asumpuons, St, Thomas Aquinas, with rhe aid of Aristotle and 
other pagan and Qiristlan worthies, surveyed the whole pano¬ 
rama of man and society, pronounced it good, and explained 
through incrtcace syllogisms how it could be made even better. 
Dante, on the threshold of a new age, found the quaint medieval 
astronomy an appropriate backdrop for one of the most beautiful 
and inspiring poems in any modem language. The newer cos¬ 
mogonies have evoked a less reassuring response in the field of 
letters, where man is frequently depicted as a chance aggregate 
of atoms, swerving aimlessly through his flickering day, helpless 
against “the cruel unreason of the cosmic tyranny.’* 

The medieval view of man and human nature has often been 
misrepresented. As a matter of fact it changed greatly in the 
course of the Middle Ages, becoming mellower and more opn- 
misric. The stark Augustinian dc^a of the utter depravity of 
mortal flesh which had prevailed during the Dark Ages was never 
quite abandoned, but emphasis shifted to the more redeeming—or 
redeemable—traits of the species. St. Thomas held that the divine 
spark which strengthens the reason and engenders a desire for 
righteousness in every man could never be completely exon- 
guished even In the most depraved. Although (he life ro come was 
considered of paramount importance, this life was found to be 
goo<I also. The great Scholastics of the rwelfrh and thirteenth 
centuries taught that political and social institutions were in¬ 
tended to promote the happiness of dreir members rather than 
being a punl^uncnt for their wickedness. The Interpretation of 
man which marked the High Middle Ages, humanistic and rea¬ 
soned as it was, differed materially both from chat of the Dark 
Ages and from that of recent rimes. It was not individualistic nor 
equalitarian. The individual was expected to function—and ren¬ 
der useful service—as a member of his order, guild, or corporate 
body. But it was not a cynical imerprecation. The typical expo¬ 
nents of medieval thought would never have approved the modem 
tendency toward depersonalization which is carried to the nth 
degree in rhe cotalirarian states but is evident in the wht^e of 
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sodery; the tendency to treat all human life as of equal—but very 
Utile—value. 

The Function op IUligiok 

One common assumption regarding: the Middle Ageis which 
calls for exaininadon is that expressed in such terms as “ochec* 
worldly,” and the “Age of Faith/' Was the medieval a distioc- 
rively reUgious civilization? The question is, in itself, a commen¬ 
tary upon the predilections of the era in which it is raised. The cul¬ 
tural and social norms of the contemporary Western world are 
so vehemently secular that the placing of any stress upon non- 
material values is apt to seem unrealistic and “otherworldly.” 
Actually the great majority of civilizations have been “religious,” 
in the sense that their direcdon and character were inBuenced by 
assumptions as to the relationship between man and the universe, 
die disdncQon between good and evil, and die origin and meaning 
of Ufe. Even the Greet, this-worldly humanists as they were, 
reckoned the gods as interested observers and parricipanG in 
human affairs and assigned them an important role in their civic 
projects. Whether a culture so predominantly secular as ours—one 
which subsdtutes science for worship and sees its highest fulhll- 
meot in the industrialization of the earth’s population-can long 
survive remains to be seen. The evidence of hiscory, while not 
decisive, is hardly encouraging. Certainly the mere reeendon of 
religious forms or the pr e s en ce of spiritual yearnings do not guar¬ 
antee survival. Most civilizations have dianiegrated eventually 
whether they were highly reh^ous or nor. But almost always the 
dislnregrauon has been accompanied by a weakening of or loss of 
confidence in spiiicual incendves. 

The term “Age of Faith” as applied to the Middle Ages is inac¬ 
curate and misleading. The faith of the Early Middle Ages is 
better described as credulity, fed on ignorance and supersdtion, 
and typified by the easy acceptance of chance blG of undigested 
dogma. On the other hand, the Later Middle Ages saw not only a 
great increase in knowledge but a quickening of intellectual cun- 
osicy and a renewal of confidence in human capacity. If there 
were some magnificent expressions of faidi in God and His uni- 
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verse, there was also quite a lively faith in man. The faith of the 
centuries which witnessed the high dde of Scholastic philosophy 
was one which wannly embraced reason. 

Neither is it true that medieval people were uninterested in the 
things M this world. They had, to be sure, inherited the doctrine 
that the world and the i!esh are corrupt and that the highest state 
to which man can aspire depends upon emancipation from his 
physical appedees. Bur the full implicarions of this ascetic ideal 
they left to the “religious’—that is, to professionals, especially the 
monks and nuns. The monasdc insdrudons were not erratic aber* 
radons. They were highly urilitarian in the medieval culture 
complex, even aside from the concrete services which they per* 
fonned. Their inmates conid (although they didn't always) de¬ 
vote their lives to sacrifice, unselfirii toil, and prayerful concern- 
pladon-^eing honored for their example and atoning vicariously 
for the worldJincss of their fellows—while the rest of society went 
about its business. 

The generally poor>standard of living which prevailed daring 
the ?^dd!e Ages was not necessarily an example of what some 
andmaterialist reformers mean by “spiriwal poverty.” Ordinary 
conveniences, even sanitary precautions were lacking; houses 
were usually either hovels or cheerless fortresses; the resources 
of the greatest aristocrat could command only a fraction of the 
items which are now considered necessides. But while the Athe¬ 
nians of the Golden Age may have chosen the simple life from 
preference, the paucity of medieval living standards was more 
the result of ignorance chan of voluntary self-denial. Material 
possessions, such as were procurable, were prized; gluttony and 
avarice were sins as perilous to medieval moralists as to those of 
any other period. And when, with the revival of commerce, the 
towns became prosperous, there was abundant interest in the 
commodities which money can buy, even if few had money with 
which to buy (hems 

The economic activity of the towns, in its conduct and organi¬ 
zation, reflected the general medieval assumptions, influenced as 
they were by religious teachings. The merchant and craft guilds 
emphasized the interdependence of their members, who were 
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bound to co-opence for riieir muroal advantage, upholding requi¬ 
site standards of workmanship, and buying and selling in accord¬ 
ance with fixed rcguladons, The collectivism of the guilds and 
the economic theories to which they adhered present some rather 
sharp contrasts to modera budness ethics^ but perhaps too much 
emphasis has been placed upon their seemingly idealistic char* 
accer. Typical were the doctrine of the “just price"—providing 
a moderate reward for services rendered rather than the highest 
posable profit—and antipathy to any monopoly which would ben- 
eiic the individual at the expense of his fellows. If such ideas seem 
n^ve or self-effadng, perhaps it is the modem view which is out 
of focus. Maybe it is not unnatural to consider the welfare of the 
community as more derirable chan the immediate advantage of 
the individual. Today a regime of unlimited compedcion and 
unrestricted private enterprise no longer seems either natural or 
desirable, even in industrial communides which were nourished 
in a cradirion of Uisrez faire. Businessmen, and corporadons large 
and small, usually expend considerable effort in attempting at 
least CO make people believe that they are primarily interested in 
rendering a public service and only secondarily concerned with 
profits. The medieval businessmen made less fuss about it. Nor 
did they wait for the government to step in and control them. 
The guilds regulated themselves for several centuries quite intelli¬ 
gently. and in such a way that they minimized industrial strife 
and promoted civic improvement. They did not stand in an inim¬ 
ical relation either to the public or to the government. (Or to the 
laboring class as such, because the typical gulldsman was both a 
laborer and a capitalist—a sensible arrangement—until the growrii 
of la^ specialized industries at the end of the Middle Ages 
wrecked the whole guild system and tended to drive the em¬ 
ployers and tht laborers into separate camps.) Very often, in 
fact, the guild or a federation of guilds consdruted the town gov- 
enunenc, just as the warrior nobles consticuted the feudal govexn- 
mens. 

The exercise of salutary restraint, however, does not mean 
that the medieval guilds were primarily philanthropic organiza¬ 
tions or that they were nor intended to promote die economic 
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welfare of their members, The mcrchancs were by do means 
monks, They welcomed the rewards of commercid enterprise, 
and they were quick to recognize the strengfth which the accn* 
mulation of capital brought to their class. Although in the Lace 
Middle Ages society was still feudal in structure and oudook, the 
tradesmen became Increasing!/ prosperous and powerful, Their 
wealth was exceeded only by that of the richest nobles and kings— 
whose assets were for the most part nor liquid—and by that of 
the Church. Probably this medieval middle class was better off 
economicaUy in relation to the rest of society chan is its counter* 
part in the iodustrial age, Today the amount of wealth to be reck¬ 
oned with is. of course, enormously greater. But the skiUed 
artisans, stnalJ businessmen and other ‘'peny bourgeoisie^' 
which groups the medieval traders and manufacturers corre¬ 
sponded most nearly—do not command as large a share of the 
total wealth of the community as did the guildsmen in their 
heyday. The proof is seen in the remarkable impact which the 
townsmen made upon their aristocratic contemporaries. They 
were tihlt to purchase exemption from many annoying impost* 
dons and humiliations, and they were frequently granted municU 
pal charters which accorded them the right of self-government, 
They could buy their way into the favor of kings, who might 
protect them against abuse from the nobles or help them secure 
comtnercial treaties in foreign lands. Some even bought their 
way up into the ranks of the nobility and assumed the adornments 
of gendlity, In the Middle Ages as in other eras, wealth was power, 
It is well known that the medieval Church officially took a dim 
view of moneylending as an occupation. Usury, which might be 
highly prodtable when interest rates were not fixed by taw. was 
branded as a sin. This attitude, however, was less the result of an 
otherworldly menralicy dtan of practical circumstances. Undl 
industry and commerce began to burgeon there was little demand 
for capital to invest in genuinely productive enterprises and there 
were no great reservoirs of capital to lend. So long as borrowing 
was exceptional, a resort of the improvident aristocracy, it was 
convenient to leave moneylending in the hands of the Jews, Thus 
no Christian would endanger his soul (the Jews were supposed to 
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have already lost cheirs), and Ic was easier to repudiate an obliga' 
tion to an inddel than to a fellow Christian. The arrancremenr was 
satisfactory to everyone except the Jews; and even they often did 
fairly well, considering the handicaps under which they worked. 
When the expanding economic enterprises of the towns made the 
contracting of loans a normal adjunct of business, the whole pic¬ 
ture changed. The refusal of the Church to remove i» ban on 
“usury” aroused the resentment of the burghen, but it did not 
scop them from developing and using the new financial devices. 
Moreover, the Church itself had begun to employ its reserves of 
wealth for banking activities on a grandly profitable scale. 

Thus, if religion means something more than acceptance of a 
creed and submission to the authority of a chvuch, it is inaccurate 
CO assert that medieval society was predominantly and abnormally 
religious. The mass of peasants would have to be excluded from 
such a category. They were necessarily of the earth, earthy. In 
the eyes of many nobles they were no better than highly useful 
but offensively smelling animalsj and the Church found it neces¬ 
sary to keep reminding the nobility that cheir peasants actually 
possessed souls. As for the feudal nobles, no one would argue ^at 
they were, by and laige. shining examples of the life of the spirit. 
The townsmen were perhaps remarkable in that they honored 
religious teachings to some extent in their pursuit of a livelihood, 
but cheir activities were definitely preparing the way for a more 
secular culture. That leaves the clergy, an infiuendal and impres¬ 
sive group, to be sure. But churchmen became deeply implicated 
in such worldly matters as feudal quarrels, political ambitions, 
and high finance. The Church was so liable to corruption that 
reform movements for its purification had to be launched again 
and again. 

Yet ic is me that medieval civilization was religious in its basic 
convictions and aspirations. The majority of people acknowl¬ 
edged. when hard pressed, that the highest values were non- 
material, abiding, and independent of the accidents of fortune. 
They agreed that society and its institutions reseed upon divine 
ordinance and chat their sanction lay not in force or even utility 
but in consonance wirh universal laws inherent In the mind of 
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God. Medieval people did not by any means act upon these con^ 
viccions at ail dmes. Their fault was not in being too spiritual but 
in not being spiritual enough. However, they held in high regard 
those individuals who did mold their lives in accordance with 
the ideal. The Middle Ages were the only dme in the history of 
the West in which sainthood was a recognized vocation for live 
men and women. There have been saintly persons in every age. 
They appear even in our own; and they may be admired and mar¬ 
veled at, or written about. In the Middle Ages they were fre¬ 
quently allotted not only respect but positions of Inriuence and 
authority, a procedure which would seem to us impractical and 
dangerous. We might knowingly choose for public office a tune- 
server or even a rogue-bur never a saint. To find a parallel to the 
medieval practice, one would have to turn to India and the Far 
East. 


The Stuff That Oreams Are Made of 

The art of a people is always an index of its mocivaring interests 
and beliefs, it may reflect a rapport with nature, the pride of 
conquest, delight in human creative power, or other traits of 
national character. Whether the techniques are primitive or ad¬ 
vanced, the aesthetic manifestations of a society cannot fail to 
convey some sense of the relationship between its membejs and 
their environment, of rheir feeling as to where they belong or 
where they are going. (If they have no sense of belonging and no 
idea that they are going anywhere, this, too, will appear in their 
art—as some cridcs are unkind enough to say it does in the art of 
the present.) 

Medieval art was, on the whole, religious. This in itself, how¬ 
ever, doesn’t describe it very exactly, because the same is true in 
a broad sense of the art of most civilizations. More specifically, 
the typical works of the Middle Ages suggest community effort 
and community sharing in the endeavors which were chiefiy 
prized. Architecture, the most highly developed art form, invited 
the assistance of a large number of workmen both skilled and 
unsldiled, and its results could be enjoyed not only by many 
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mdmduais but by many generarions. Humility is another char¬ 
acteristic to be distinguished. Much of even the best work is 
anctfiymous. Effectiveness of display is not a prime consideration. 
Many bencdfuliy illuminated manuscripts were prepared as acts 
of pious devotion in the monasteries and not intended for the 
pubbe eye at all. Pervading medieval art is an awareness of riiat 
which b greater chan man, of chat which lies above and beyond 
his grasp. Not that it portrays a spirit of despair or of contempt 
for the human. There is warm sympathy and pbyful, even bois¬ 
terous, humor. But the outreaching motif is prominent. All of 
these 4^aliaes attained their consummation and most complete 
c:tpression in the Romanesque, and espedally the Gothic, cathe¬ 
drals. 

Various and conflicting have been the judgments rendered 
upon these most characteristic and obtrusive monuments of medi¬ 
eval culture. The archirecrural style itself has been in and out of 
favor in different epochs. Considering the fact chat tastes are 
bound to change, die Gothic has made a good lowing. It has 
been utilized very scrupulously in some of the most ambitious 
eccleriastical projects in the United Stares, such as the Wash¬ 
ington Cathedral and the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York; and university campuses have amply ensured its per¬ 
petuation, But Gothic archireccure cannot be for our sodecy, as 
it was for the lace medieval, an expression of ks central interests 
and concerns. 

The funedon of the medieval cathedrals has often been under¬ 
estimated. In addition to being places of worship and for the social 
services of the Church, they furthered a variety of useful ends. 
They brought all artistic faculties into one focus, combining the 
appeal of form, line, color, and sound. On the practical side, their 
construction provided employment, elicited die highest talents 
of craftsmen, and aroused civic enthusiasm. The rivalry between 
dries as each one strove to produce the most magnificenc cathe¬ 
dral (plus smaller churches, chapels, guildhalls, etc.) was com¬ 
parable to that sponsored by the civic “boosters” of modem urban 
C(Htununirie^ although directed to somewhat different objecrives. 

Sdli, it could hardly be said that rite cathedrals were essentially 
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unlltarian (unless one were to accept the medieval thesis that the 
chief end of man is to glorify God). It may even seem that they 
were a wasteful e^ttravagance—that It was wrong to pour so much 
energy into these tremendous stone structures, full of unusable 
space, with spires and buttresses reaching heavenward, while 
squalor lay on the ground beneath them. Remembering the narrow 
filthy streets and crowded, unsanitary, and highly inflammable 
houses in which the majority of the townspeople lived, one is 
tempted to reproach them for not having cleaned up their cities 
before they launched these grandiose projects. Surely, here was 
a confusion of values. 

A notable feature of every civilization which advances above 
the primitive level is that it generates a store of surplus energy 
beyond what is required to supply the immediate physical nee^ 
of the group. (Not that the physical needs of a population have 
ever been adequately met; but the accepted definition of what 
constitutes their fulfillment has thus far always stopped short of 
exhausting the producrivity of labor.) To put it another way. 
every dvilizadon produces leisure as a by-product—at least for 
some of its members—and it is always a question how best co em¬ 
ploy this leisure. The superfluous products of any culture—which 
may seem of supreme importance to its adherents as (he embodi¬ 
ment of their higher capacities and aspiradon»-often will be looked 
upon as wasteful, frivolous, or futile by the representatives of a dif¬ 
ferent culture. Neolithic peoples, for reasons which are now ob¬ 
scure, strained their backs to arrange gigantic scones in geometrical 
patterns. The Egyptians devoted hundreds of thousands of man¬ 
hours to erecting pyramids in which ro bury their Pharaohs. The 
medieval Europeans preferred ro build cathedrals. 

The industrial sodedea of the present day have at their com¬ 
mand an infinitely greater supply of surplus energy than any 
which preceded them, but the uses to which they devote this sur¬ 
plus might not be entirely approved by the people of less favored 
eras. Undeniably, more has been done in recent times chan ever 
before Co ameliorate and elevate the phyrical conditions of eust- 
ence, even for the least fortunate members of society. But the real 
test comes in the area which lies beyond the bread-and-butter 
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icernsj in the realm of die ocher things which man lives by. In this 
region the modem preference seems to run toward ^e mobile 
and the expendable. The accent is upon speed in production, and 
in dissoindon, of the product. Contemporary man docs not covet 
anything as permanent as a pyramid or as a cathedral. Some medi¬ 
eval churches were in process of construction for several cen¬ 
turies; ic would be impossible to calculate their monetary cost. 
With modem engineering facilities one of these edihees could be 
duplicated in a few ycars^ dme—but rhe result would not be a 
Chartres or a Reims. On che other hand, a jet-bomber, which can 
be produced on an assembly line for $5,000,000 or $0, could de¬ 
stroy any number of cathedrals and be itself destroyed, all in a 
few hours. 

Because contemporary man has such gigantic resources at his 
disposal, perhaps he can afford waste on a colossal scale. If he can 
destroy ^ster he can also rebuild faster, and better, than his pred¬ 
ecessors. In spire of his destructive bent he is condnuaUy discov¬ 
ering new poesibUide$ for improving at least the external condition 
of society. Soil, tc is che preference shown in che distribution of 
his surplus which needs to be carefully examined. For where (he 
treasure is. there will the heart be also. 

Tk£ Problem of Learning 

In spite of the great changes in cultural climate which have 
calcen place during the last five hundred years, the Later Middle 
Ages laid the groundwork for many cons^ncoous features of the 
modem Western era. One of their most rigniiicant and direct 
conaiburions was the development of institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. Although educational objectives have changed profoundly, 
our modem colleges and nniverrities are the direct descendants— 
in some cases the still living bodies—of the Western European 
amversities which reached a flourishing state in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. These universities represented a new de- 
parmre, quite different from anything chat had been known to 
antiquity. Typically they were not stare schools, although they 
served the public interest. Most of them were the outgrowth of 
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the inscructionaJ facilides which the Church had established for 
the training of ics own officers under the jurisdiedon of the bishop 
of a diocese. Thus their origin was in the lap of the Church, but 
they ceased to be purely ecclesiastical in character as the numbers 
of students increased and the subjects of study were broadened to 
include all the intellectual interests of the day. 

In spice of the aurhomarian administradve system of the 
Church, and in spire of the jurisdicdonal claims of kings, the uni* 
versities acquired in practice a large degree of independence in 
regard to their government, methods of instruction, and academic 
standards. Their members gave impetus to the principle of aca¬ 
demic freedom, even if they did not de6ne the principle or per¬ 
ceive all of its implicadons. Freedom of thought for the indwiduat, 
especially if ir contradicted authority, was not encouraged (nei¬ 
ther is it In many modem educational Institudons); but the facul¬ 
ties insisted successfully on the right to formulate their curricula 
and explore areas which presented a challenge. The climax and 
supreme rest of this came when, as a result of contact with the 
Saracens during the dme of the Crusades, the writings of Moslem 
philosophers and translations of Aristotle began to circulate in 
Western Europe. The outcry raised against the peril of heathen 
and heretical books was of no avail. Scholars, including church¬ 
men, turned eagerly to the new sources, and allowed the srimuta* 
don which they received to enliven their own teaching and writ¬ 
ing. In the High Middle Ages the dry bones of the *‘seven liberal 
arts” which had been inherited from die Dark Ages were given 
the desh of clasacal study, a growing interest in geography and 
the natural world, rational attitudes and scientific <^servat3ons 
appropriated from the Saracens, and a maturely critical approach 
to theology itself, the “Queen of the Sciences,” 

It is unnecessary to emphasize the fact that the medieval unlver- 
sides set the pattern for institutions of higher leamir^ which has 
persisted to the present. The academic costume; the degrees 
granted; such common terms ssunherfity, college, faculty, chan¬ 
cellor, dean; the fundamental distinction between the ^ic arts 
course and graduate or professional schools^l of these are visible 
links between the present and the past. But it is often assumed 
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rhdt the siniilandes are only in excemaJs^ and that within the ar¬ 
chaic shell a totally different product has been devised. 

The changes in subject matter, empha^, and techniques of 
instruction which have come about since the Middle Ages are 
indeed sweeping. The most striking contrasts are in the physical 
equipment of the universities, with their laboratories, libraries, 
lecture halls, seminar rooms—to say nothing of stadiums and field 
houses. Methods of instruction are not so utterly different as is 
commonly supposed. Some modem college students are never 
disabused of the nodon that learning is a process of memorizing, 
and some medieval students were encouraged to think for them¬ 
selves. Hcrw best to train a student to chink, and whac is the most 
desirable kind of knowledge foe him to acquire and think about 
are questions which have never been settled They were contro¬ 
versial issues in medieval tunes and they sdU are being debated. 
Admittedly, every educational s>^m falls short of its purpose, 
which is to enrich the living capacities of the coming generation 
by acquainting them with their cultural heritage and to provide 
society with abler, more responsible, and more forward-looking 
leadership. Every educational system is caught between conffict- 
ing pressures. Ic must serve Caesar, and God, and Mammon. It is 
apt to be paralyzed between a consciousness of the need for 
change, on the one hand, and the weight of tradition or fear of 
change, on the other. It would be hard to determine whether the 
medieval universities were more, or less, adequate to the needs of 
their day than are the modem universities to the needs of ours. 
Modem society does not seem to be suffering from a surfeit of 
intelligenc leadership in spite of the relatively large enrollment in 
our collegiace insdtudens. The impact of a great teacher, how¬ 
ever, is precry much the same in any age. It transcends the limits 
of prescribed method and of material fadlities, whether they 
comprise a splendidly equipped laboratory or a row of bcnches- 
And the medieval universities did produce a number of great 
teachers, devoted scholars, and vigorous writers, who awakened 
rhe imagination of their students and widened die horizons of 
thought among their contemporaries. Perhaps this is the most 
that can be expected of the academic profession. 
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More important than symbolism, ternunology, and quaint cus* 
corns, the medieval universities bequeathed the conviction that 
education should be of the whole man-that is, of the whole mind 
(physical educadon was undoubtedly neglected). They were 
champions of what is now called—and with historic juscce—the 
liberal point of view, The basic course of insrrucdon was in the 
liberal arts curriculum, which a student had to complete before 
he could enter the graduate disciplines of law, medicine, ox the^ 
ology. Thus, although many young men attended the uoiversides 
with no intencon of qualifying for either the priesthood or the 
other professions, they were not given vocational training. The 
mastery of a craft could be acquired through apprenticeship in a 
guild. Even much professional training was obtained outside the 
university curricula. In England, for example, a student prepared 
for the bar by raking up residence in one of the Inns of Court, 
where he could associate with practicing lawyers. The particular 
function of the universines was to provide an opportunity for 
scholars to examine the accumulated store of knowl^ge, to inter¬ 
pret it, and to enlarge it if possible. How vastly it needed to be 
enlarged the medieval scholar had no inkling. He was forced to 
exercise his wits on faulty premises, second- or third-hand misin¬ 
formation, and defective translations of treasured sources. Bur a 
monumental attempt was made to correlate the data at his dis¬ 
posal. Culminating in the thought of Albert the Great and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the result was an integrated philosophy which 
encompassed man, society, and the cosmos, and attempted to 
extract the pith of both reason and faith. 

In a complex industrial society higher educadon has necessarily 
come to include more and more technical and professional train¬ 
ing. It is significant, however, that most recent attempts to reform 
university curricula have stressed the necessity of bringing the 
student face to face with the cevnmon core of knowledge and the 
values which have emerged in the evolution of Weseem culture 
and are indispensable to its continuance. Repeatedly the cry is 
sounded, and not only by members of liberal arts faculties, that 
the foremost duty of the college is not to impart a skill but to help 
people discover vdiat things are worth living for, and that if the 
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colleges fail in chU dury the consequences will be disastrous. The 
warning is oppornine, bur ir is a reassercion of a medieval convic¬ 
tion. A group of college students who had been struggling with 
Sc. Thomas Aquinas were mildly startled when they learned rhac 
a quocaooni which they had pronounced an excellent summary of 
a thesis of the great Scholastic was actually lifted from the Har¬ 
vard Report: General Education in a Free Society. 

To attempt to resurrect Scholastic philosophy to cope with the 
dilemmas of the present day would be futile. The medieval think¬ 
ers cannot solve our problems for us. They were not even able to 
stJve adequately the problems of their own day. The resolute and 
neat solutions which they had put together were robbed of their 
relevancy as the bases of the social order shifted and as the enlarg¬ 
ing of European contacts brought an Indiix of new experiences. 
But the questions which they grappled with are perriscent and 
fundamental. Although the form in which they recur is never the 
same, diey cannot be permanently evaded. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


UBERATION THROUGH DISSOLUTION: 

THE ERA OF THE RENAISSANCE 
AND REFORMATION 

Toward che close of that period of European history known as 
the Middle Ages, signilicanc changes were raking place, bur the 
changes were of a very different order from those which had 
characterized che beginning of che period. There was a rranacion 
coward another kind of colnire and this involved the breakdown 
of many established patcems. Still, there was no quesnon of the 
whole substance of civilization being threatened with collapse. 
Although ic is possible to speak of the ‘'decline" or the “passing" 
of the Middle Ages, medical civilization did not fail or come 
to a dead end as lud the old Roman Empire and its classical cul¬ 
ture. A remarkable feature of Western dvilization—and one which 
may induce an unwamneed complacency—is that since its incep¬ 
tion in the Dark Ages ic has nev or been o ver ch rown. Passing throuj^ 
one crisis after another, it has thus far always emerged with ap¬ 
parently enhanced strength. Ac che end of the Middle Ages the 
forces making for change, although stimulated by cortcacts with 
rhe outer world, were indgenous, arising from within European 
society. As a result of inremal pressure and the read)iisiinent 
which it necessicated, medieval habits and concepts were sloughed 
off little by little. 
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The dynamic potential of the Western world, which has been 
mci«smg|y impressive throughout the whole modem era, began 
to be ma^esced, gradually and haltingly, even before the close 
of the Middle Ages. The hist fw centuries of the ensuing period, 
especially the fifteenth and sixteenth, provide an opportunity 
for oiling what happens when a society, through its own 
growth, has bum the bonds that held it together and is faced with 
the accessiry of re-establishing an equilibrium. Unlike the begin¬ 
ning of the Middle Ages, the problem was not a loss of nerve and 
retreat of leadership or the influx of barbarians. Rather, there was 
a 'filing up from within the community itself. New types of 
»tirfacdon which had been only dimly perceived were now 
bwko^g, and there was a determination to push back bound¬ 
aries of enjoyment and action into areas previously unrecognized 
or considered unattainable. TTiis experience can be almost as 
harrowing as the overwhelming of a culture by the onslaught of 
nmdcrs, but It IS much more likely to be followed by the suc- 
ce^ul uolizadon of the social ene^es which have been, 
unlocked. 

Beginning even as early as the thirteenth century, when the 
mediev^ order was at us height, it was steadily undenruned in 
three viral areas. First, feudalism was pressed hard both from above 
and from below. The landed nobles were at a disadvantage in the 
face of economic trends. While manorial services were being 
commuted mco fixed money payments, the prices of commodities 
were steadily nsmg. The lords suffered a diminution in real in- 
tome and many of them went heavily and hopelessly into debt 
the aristocratic classes were by no means eliminated in 
Western Europe and some of their members became wealthier 
than ever, mey no longer dominated every aspect of society. The 
to^s rivaled die feudal suzerainties as centers of government 
and exceeded them in financial resources, From above, die steadily 
^wmg power of the kings cut into the jurisdiction of the no- 
bihty, limiting their courts to petty cases, and dispensing with 
their miht^ services, except to furnish officers for the royal 
armies, which w^ being recruited from the whole countryside 
and composed chiefly of commoners. As feudalism had served 
economic, soaal, and political functions, its decline involved 
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changes in almost every aspect of communicy, and even individ¬ 
ual, l&e. 

Second, rhe Church’s position and authonry were being chal¬ 
lenged. The tides of sentunent which were rising gradually but 
inexorably were certain to sweep over even the sturdiest eccle¬ 
siastical dikes. This meant that the instirutbn which, together 
with feudalism, had been the great regulative agency as well as 
the nvsrress of intellectual and artistic endeavor, was on the de¬ 
fensive. The kings of the nation states were establi^ng a more 
direct control over their subjects even in matters of religioRi dis¬ 
regarding or rebuffing the papal claims to universal jurisdiction. 
The universides, which had been to somt enent intellectual 
arsenals for the Church, were losing their pre-eminence as arbiters 
of thought. Scholasdcism had begun to harden into academic, 
repeddve formulas, with declining appeal for alert minds. Most 
decisive of all, the emergence of a money economy and of a 
capitalist psychology was loosening the hold of the Church upon 
the public conscience and ethical code. The medieval ideal of a 
harmonious and relatively stable social order was giving way 
before the prospect of expanding profits with unlimited rewards 
for the successful directors of commerce. Merchants and banken 
chafed against any interference with or disapprobation of the 
practices which were enabling them to move steadily upward 
toward the front ranks. Also on the economic side, as national and 
sectional interests developed, there was a mounting resentment 
against the financial exactions which the Church imposed with 
such regularity, such insistence, and such catholidcy, especially 
when it was observed that the larger part of the revenue was ex¬ 
pended for the benefit of Rome and Italy. 

The third area of smss to which the medieval insdeudons and 
standards were subjected was a wide one, including almost the 
whole field of physical experience. An overwhelming mass of new 
data, derived in large part from the expanding orbit of European 
contacts and communicadons. impressed itself upon people’s 
consciousness. This process had begun to be significant during the 
dme of the Crusades and reached its full propordons widi the 
voyages of exploration and discovery in the fifteenth and sbcteench 
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cenrurics. Wlrh improvements in the art of navigadon, incltidmg 
the use of die compass and astiol^e and the development of 
cartography, which made possible the establishment of a direct 
water route to the Indies and even the circumoavigadcm of the 
globe, not only the New World but several new worlds were 
opened to the inhabitants of the hitherto rightly bound little con* 
dnent. It would be difficult to overestimate the effects of this trans- 
fonnadoo, either upon Europe or upon the outer lands. Even the 
countries which were not in a position to enter direcdy into the 
the oveiseas commerce felt its influence and were fascinated by 
its possibilities. The new coounodides, foodsrufe, herbs, drugs, 
and delicacies raised the standard of consooipdon of large secdons 
of the populadoo. Equally important with the bullion, silks, rare 
woods, and gems which the well-laden halls brought into port 
were the enthusiasm for funher discovery, dreams of coloniza¬ 
tion, and the conviction that the Western nations might extend 
their dominion over aU the lu^ spots of the earth. 

Even earlier than the voyages of discovery, and quite indepen¬ 
dent of them, the attempt been made to establish a connec- 
don not with distant contemporary £1 Dorados but with the 
culture of a fabulous past—die world of classical andquicy. The 
monuments, the manuscripts, the ancient records of heroic deeds 
had been eagerly sought after, pardy because they were prized 
for their own sake but also in order that they might serve as an 
inspiration and model to chose who possessed them. The reversion 
to pagan classicism was, superfidally at least, a decided depamire 
from rhe Middle Ages. The enthusiasB who dug into the soil of 
Italy were not hundng for the Holy Grail or bones of the martyrs. 
They hoped to uncover not Christ but Apollo. Affected and 
ard£cial as were some of the fads of the Italian Renaissance, they 
did bear witness to a yearning for a more colorful and exotic at¬ 
mosphere chan that to which medieval man bad been acclimated. 

In contrast to the pessimism and discouragement which marked 
the decline of the ancient world, the passing of the Middle Ages 
was accompanied by manifestations of energy, adventuresome- 
ness, and a zest for living. It seemed to die leaders of die dawning 
age diac diey had attained a stature which dwarfed their cultural 
surroondings and that they were now ready to seek out at first 
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hand whac rfie earth had to offer. On the whole, the modem tem¬ 
per has warmed toward those figures who were conspicuous in 
effecting a break with the past, It has even been alleged that the 
human spirit had been slumbering and the intellect benumbed 
for several centuries until a few intrepid individuals brought an 
awakening. Such a conception reveals a vet/ fault/ knowledge 
of the Middle Ages and an undiscriminating attitude toward the 
men and events associated with its departure. Freshness and vitality 
were certainly in evidence, but the channels into which they 
ffowed were not always the most desirable nor to be held in grate¬ 
ful remembrance by succeeding generations. The repudiation of 
deeply seated restraints encouraged recklessness as well as enter¬ 
prise, and obsolete loyalties which had been ruptured could not 
easily be replaced by more appropriate and equdly effective ties. 
The eager Europeans did not always exhibit the clear purpose of 
those whose maturity has caused them Co outgrow the limitatjons of 
their background. In some respects they were more like children 
who have suddenly escaped from parental control and, while ex¬ 
cited by their unexpected liberty, do not quite know whac use to 
make of it. 

Ths Renaissance Revolt Against Humility 

Basically, the cransioon which was raking place at the opening 
of modern times was from a mutually interdependent and reli¬ 
giously motivated society to a competitive, individualistic, and sec¬ 
ular one. As has already been pointed out, the Middle Ages were 
not exclusively or extravagantly religious. They were not other¬ 
worldly to the extent of barring interest in the here and now, But 
their guideposcs, overlying objectives, and higher incentives were 
derived from a religious interpreution of man and society. This 
condition now changed, with results which were immediately 
disturbing and with ultimate consequences which were unfore¬ 
seeable, Religion, far from being abandoned, remained an ex¬ 
tremely powerful force. During the period under con^dtraaon 
some of the most intense manifestadons of religious zeal, even 
obsession, were evident. Bur at the same dme religious d i sciplines 
and loyalties were being extracted and set apart from the main 
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ic&nnes of the individual or the commumcy. During the Middle 
Ages, except among the inquisitors, fanatical crusaders (by no 
means including all who embarked on the Crusades), and a few 
dedicated and selfless sains, religion was not a panicularly in* 
tense affair. A general frame of reference, a mold which surrounds 
and gives contour to the whole gamut of experience, is pervasive 
but hardly intense. Now, however, the Europeans beheld in their 
faith the same nervous agitation which was disturbing the entire 
insdnitional fabric. It became a more pres^g and a more com* 
badve issue. A man’s religion was now his special badge, his shin¬ 
ing sword, or perhaps his necessary drug. It was not, for the 
ordinary man, the supporting strucraie of his social environment 
nor the Interpreter of his chief pursuits. The most absorbing ac- 
Qviries were either ends in themselves, requiring no ittcerpre- 
radon, or their uldmace signidcance was beyond human oxnpre- 
hension. Instead of providing a bond of unity, religion became a 
source of division, with an appropriate climax in the *'Religious 
Wars” of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which were 
among the bloodiest on record 

The names ^‘Etenaissance” and “Refonnaiioa” have been given 
to two prominent phases of this shift to a secular sodety. Neither 
term is exact, nor does it necessarily surest the most important 
aspects of the period to which it is attached. But each phase il¬ 
lustrates in a dilTerent way the general direcdon of the change. 

The Renaissance, which began in Italy, reached its fullest and 
most characteristic expression there, and some features of ir wtn 
hardly operative beyond the Italian Peninsula. Its name implies, 
and many leaders of the movement believed, that it was a clean 
break with die preceding era, amounting to a rediscovery, a veri¬ 
table '‘rebirth” of the human will and personality. Actually the 
Renaissance could not have come into Bower if medieval culture 
had not prepared the soil for it. It was deeply Indebted to the Mid* 
die Ages and in many ways was closer to them, not only in time 
but in spirit, than to the modem age. 

The mediums used to give expression to Renaissance ideals 
were derived largely from medieval sources. The Italian humanists 
did, of course, reven to Roman and eventually Greek idioms, sym¬ 
bols, and moafs—in so Hi as they were able, They were not able, 
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and probably would noc have liked, to go all the way back Co the 
ancient order of things. The lace medieval influence can be seen 
along with the classical even in art, the field in which Renaissance 
talent found its fullest and happiest embodiment. Gothic sculpture 
in the twelfth and thirteenth cenruries had reached a high level 
of skill and sensidvicy, cesnhed by £gures and faces which are 
both lifelike and appealingly beaudful. In fifteenth-century Italy 
sculpture came into its own as an independent arc, no longer sub¬ 
ordinate to architecture, but it was able to avail itself of an already 
welt-advanced technique. Architecture showed a deliberate and 
more complete break with the Gothic tradition, illustrated by the 
determination to use Roman arches even where none at aU were 
necessary and they could only be applied as extraneous decoration. 
AVhile the vigor and splendor of Renaissance archuecnire at its 
best is undeniable, a good deal of it serves chiefly to emphasize 
the greater harmony and dignity of the Gothic. 

With paindng, it was quite a different story, to be sure. The 
glories of fresco and canvas had hardly been foreshadowed by 
Gothic decorators; but neither were they much indebted to the 
work of the ancients. They represented a fresh and original cren- 
tion. Music was among the arcs which received tremendous im¬ 
petus during the Renaissance, but in the magnificent polyphony 
of this golden age of bel canto there was not che slightest trace 
of return to Greco-Roman tradirions. Rather, there was a culmina- 
don of an evolution which had gone on independently in Europe 
throughout the medieval centuries. 

In Uceracuie, undoubtedly, the term "Revival of Learning” is 
most nearly appropriate. Humanists, beginning with Petrarch, 
scorned the mecUeval Latin for che "purer” style of Cicero, Vergil, 
and Ovid. However, their progress was faciiicated because of the 
very genuine interest in Roman literature which had often in¬ 
trigued scholars in the Feudal Age, especially during the twelfth 
century. Also, the exaggerated and eventually pedancic adulation 
of classical Larin and Greek could not prevent the growth of 
nadonal lireratures in the vulgar tongues which many humanists 
affected to despise; and these vemaculsr languages were again 
a medieval product. 

If scholars, writers, and artists could not avmd employing in* 
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scnunenrs which had been ^shioned during the Middle Ages^ 
srill Itss did they create the external conditiocis which made the 
Renaissance culture possible. It was not Italian humanise of the 
fourteenth century who instituted a money economy, invented 
commerce and banking, or converted the towns into populous 
centers. The rise of wealthy urban communides, the stimulus of 
commercial contacts, the accumulation of capita) with which to 
subsidize libraries and arosts^which were necessary antecedents 
TO the ripening of culture—were all chatacterisric developments 
of late medieval society, although augmented in the period which 
followed. 

Thus it appears that medieval society had produced the means 
by which its members could liberate themselves from its restric¬ 
tions and tenets. Actually, the means employed were sufficient 
not merely to transcend the limitations but to undermine the very 
foundations of medieval culture. It is not oncommon for a civili¬ 
zation to generate the forces which will overthrow it. Indeed it is 
a question as to whether this is not the dilemma which confronts 
Western civilization at the present moment. At the dawn of the 
modem age, any changes which could be detected were still very 
gradual, and their immediate advantages seemed to outweigh any 
long-range risks. However, in spite of the excitement of discovery 
and a jubilant feeling of rriease, the subsiding image of the medi¬ 
eval world cast a long shadow, affecting the mood even of the 
Renaissance. 

The interests and emphases of the Renaissance proved extreme¬ 
ly variable as (t spread to the north and west. Because there were 
almost as many Renaissances as there were countries of Europe, 
the term means very little—or almost anything—when applied to 
Western Europe as a whole. Even in Italy, where it was indig¬ 
enous and where the inhabitants could fancy themselves as the 
heirs of the Romans, it revealed divergent tendencies and per¬ 
sonality types. Common factors were a display of energy, in¬ 
tensity of feeling, and a passion for self-realization; but they by 
no means fell into a uniform partem. Emandpadon to some meant 
indulgence of all the carnal appetites. Others were absorbed in the 
machinations and conflicts of politics. The scholar’s lamp burned 
late, and so did the courtesan’s. Summer nights provided an en- 
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chandng secdng for festive boating parties or a cloak of safety 
for bands of assassins. To certain individuals the call to renounce 
the world and its delights ^V9S the most irresistible summons of 
all. The firebrand monk Savonarola was as much a man of his 
rime as Lorenzo de’ Medici or Cesare Borgia. 

In art, the most typical and seemingly uninhibited of the crea* 
tive activities associated with the Renaissance, conflicting tend¬ 
encies are Quite evident. In spite of revolutionary developments, 
the prepossessions of the medieval mind insinuated themselves 
into the character of many of the greatest works, eidier as a posi¬ 
tive influence or, negatively, as the element which the artist is 
attempting to deny. It is not merely that religious themes were 
selected or that the Church became the most lavish patron of 
ardsts in Italy.Traditional pious themes can be represented with¬ 
out any religious feeling whatsoever, and frequently they were 
in the Italian Renaissance. But whar is remarkable is the degree to 
which painters, particularly the Florentines, were gripped by re¬ 
ligious emotion and engrossed in serious problems concerning 
man’s nature, destiny, and ethical responsibilities. Florentine arc, 
in so far as it was religious, was neither conventional nor serene. 
It is marked by tension, probing, and pathos. Frequently it focusea 
attention upon the antipathy between Christian and pagan ideals, 
wirhouc any clear decision in favor of one or the other. Beneath 
the brush of the sensitive, introspeedve Botticelli, bodi spiritual- 
icy and sensuality are apotheosized. The colossal mind of Leon¬ 
ardo, for whom most of the involvements and exalted efforts 
of his contemporaries were but child’s play, brooded over the 
rival claims of Pama.ssu5 and Calvary. Two almost idendcal 
figures—young, vibrant, and appealing—he named respective¬ 
ly “St. John die Baptist” and “Bacchus.” Was he mocking 
the Gospel rradidon or trying to reconcile opporing currents? 
His paindngs of the Holy Family axe sciennfle studies of rock 
formations or experiments in perspective j yet thrir piety is un¬ 
mistakable and eloquent. His “Lak Supper” is a classic of geo¬ 
metric design and group arrangement (also, unfortunately, an 
oppoTTunicy to experiment with newly invented pigmeno). But 
it is one of the most moving pieces of religious drama in die 
whole history of art. 
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Undoubtedly it is in Michelangelo, however, that the leli* 
gious depth of the Renaissance is most fully revealed. Michel' 
angelo scorned sendmentalicy and the conventional expressions 
of piety which were handled so facilely by many popular artists. 
He has aptly been called a humanist because he was primarily 
interested in man, rather than nature, science, or even effective 
dedgn. But although he was a master in depicting the human 
form from every conceivable angle, in stone, on canvas, or 
plastered ceiLu^, his real concern was widi what went on inside 
the human breast. Increasingly he interpreted this as a titanic 
struggle, tragic in its implications. Man’s destiny, as Michel¬ 
angelo conceived it, was full of suffering and frustration because 
of contrary compulsions within his nature or because of per¬ 
petual failure to realize his aspirations. Just what these aspirati<^ 
are, or should be, is not entirely clear, but they seem to coincide 
pretty closely with the ideals which were proclaimed so force¬ 
fully throughout the Later Middle Ages. That man, no matter 
how gifted or how favored, is not a law unto himself—that he is 
answerable to moral judgments—is the burden of much of the 
work of this great artist. Far from repudiating Chrisdan doc¬ 
trines, he embraced them with an almost ferocious inrenaty. 
TTiac they were worn very lightly by increasing numbcit of 
his contemporaries, including his patrons, was doubtless a factor 
augmenting the tragic gloom of his creations. He dedicated his 
ripest talents to the service of the Church. Much as he preferred 
the chisel to the brush, he drove himself, cramped on a h^h 
scaffold month after month and year after year, co the Herculean 
task of painting the Sistine Cha^ frescoes, depicting the whole 
Christian Epic from the Creadon to the terrifying and pidiess 
Ldsi Judgment. He devoted the closing years of his life to super* 
vising the constroction of St, Peter's CaihedraJ, and for this 
tremendous work he refused to accept any pay. 

The ultimate dgnilicance of the Renaissance in the develop¬ 
ment of Western civilization is probably not that it marked the 
end of the Middle Ages or the beginning of modem times, nor 
even that it rehabilitated classical studies, but that it witnessed a 
£erce and unresolved struggle between opposing views of life. 
The whole story is not told in the discovery of inconsiaendes 
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»nd contradicdons. These are almost always present in sc^ne 
degree and may be proofs of a healthy vitality. The juxtapoadon 
of pagan and Chrisdan ideals was neither revolutionary nor en* 
tirely new. From its inception Chrisdanlcy had incorporated many 
pagan elements> and all through the Middle Ages these factors, de> 
rived from the primitive German communities or from the clas¬ 
sical heritage, exened an inilneace. It is not remarkable that Pe¬ 
trarch, who idolized the andenis, hated Scholasrictsm, wrote 
erotic sonnets, and shamelessly pulled strings to have himself 
crowned with the laurel wreath, should have toyed with die idea 
of becoming a monk. It is more startling, but not inexplicable, that 
the Church in Italy should have become the greatest patron of a 
culture which was often frivolous and sensual; and that a Lorenzo 
Valla, who expoesd the ‘'Donation of Constantine” as a fraud, 
excoriated the. papacy, and by example and teaching repudiated 
Christian docmnes, should have been employed as secretary by 
Pope Nicholas V. 

Actually the issue was deeper than that of antipathy between 
Christian and pagan ideals. The rwo categories overlap as much 
as they condicr. The Romans, who made a fetish of legality, 
subscribed to the doctrine that human laws should be consonant 
with universal principles of justice. They embraced Stoicism, 
which emphasized the brotherhood of man and submission to the 
eternal reason of the cosmos. The pagan Greeks, in their saner 
moments, regarded the inrellecc as man’s rarest attribute, ex¬ 
alted the pleasures of the mind above those of the body, and 
insisted that the individual should seek his good in relationship 
to the welfare of the community. None of these concepts is 
inimical to the Christian scheme of things; nor was the revival 
of classical letters or the development of painting inherently 
anrireligious. 

The real conflict was between the tradition of service, dedica¬ 
tion, and moral responsibility—through whatever form or creed 
expressed—and the impulse toward unbridled egoism, indulgence, 
and self-sufBdency. The sudden interest in liberating the in¬ 
dividual from irksome restraints created a temptation to over¬ 
throw all standards (except those imposed by the nature of one’s 
chosen craft, be it sculpture or the fine arc of assassiaadon). 
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Girisdan, p^gan, or myrhologfcal tags were seized upon indis- 
criminaiely in accordance with the whim or convenience of the 
moment. In spire of many noble and beautiful works, the riot of 
lawlessness which became apparent inevirably provoked a re¬ 
action, against even the wholesome and consmictrve forces 
which had been set in motion. The fleecing picture of man ac his 
worst—civilized man, who was able to employ refinements in 
his cnielry and elegance in his debauchery—was an ugly one. 
No wonder that some of the finer spirits, even in riic relatively 
tuilnhibited realm of arc, snruck a note of quesdoning, of warn¬ 
ing, or of protest. This circumstance makes more understandable 
the tragic symbolism of Michelangelo, whose extraordinarily sue* 
cesful quest for beaucy brought him no peace. Freedom wichouc 
limic and undefined, he seems to say, culminates In anguish or 
even slavery. Hence humanity may be represented as a bound 
slave—naked, beaadful, but in chains. 


Clothes to Frr the Man 

Aa the Renaissance spread into northern Europe, it gave 
impetus to another movement which overshadowed it and 
eventually extinguished it, even in Italy, its birthplace. This 
other affair has been cradidonally called the ‘*R^ormation,” 
of which the “Protestant Revolt” was the most conspicuous fea¬ 
ture. To say ^at the Reformation was, like the Renaissance, a 
phase of the transidon to a secular society may seem paradoxical 
True, It was by deEnidon a religious manifestation, it was char¬ 
acterized by intense or faruidcal religious feeling, and ic was direct¬ 
ly opposed to the mood of the Renaissance. However, in its ulti¬ 
mate effects it promoted the criumph of such unquestionably 
secular forces as nationalism, commercialism, and capitalism, axul 
it widened the breach between medieval and modem society. 

The religious upheaval, which began in Germany and rc^ed 
almoa all of Western Europe, had much the same sec of underly¬ 
ing causes which had produced the Renaissance. Also, the re¬ 
vival of cUsncal studies helped to prepare the way for it, and 
humanist sdioUishlp became a valuable tool in the hands of Luther 
and od)er religions reformers. The Renaissance, however, in so 
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far as ic was cohertnc and definable, embodied as Jcs cencia) theme 
the exaJtation of man. Ic magnified bis impcTtance; ic held him up 
3$ the mirror in which the whole of nature was refiecced. It 
crowned him with pride, even to the point of an impetuous and 
dangerous am^nce. The Reformation, on the other hand, lacs 
eratcd man’s confident self-assurance. It sought co bring him to 
earth, co debase him. It fiayed his presumption and branded him 
as a vile, unworthy creature. Both movements arraoked authori- 
tftdve traditions of the immediate past and both made a direct 
appeal to the individual; but in so far as the Renaissance was 
"pagan," in so far as ic was inspired by science or reason (which, 
probably, was not very much), in so far as it glorified man, 
the Reformers were opposed to it. They turned chdr heaviest 
guns upon the Roman center of the Catholic Church for many 
reasons, among which was its identification with the typical maiu- 
fescacions and interests of the Italian Renaissance, llie excessive 
emotionalism and recklessness of the Renaissance undoubtedly 
cried out for correction. The Reformation, howevet, which un¬ 
leashed fresh torrents of emotion, was hardly calculated to restore 
a proper balance. It culdvaced its own varieries of extremism. 
While it swept away much that was questionable and obsolete, ic 
fell short of providing society with effective integrating principles. 
On the whole, it eased the fiow of currents which were becom¬ 
ing in any case almost irresistible. 

Powerful and obvious iticencivcs to the Protestant movement 
were furnished by political tendencies. Although nationalistic 
sendment was srill largely inarticulate, there was an awareness of 
national mterest, to which any external authority appeared as an 
impediment or rival. When Luther sought the aid of the princes, 
he appealed to their patriotism; *‘Ler us rouse ounelves, feUow 
Germans." He called upon them to remember the glories of their 
country’s early history and not to be hoodwinked any longer by 
the Pope as, he said, they had been shamefully in the past. If any 
Roman "counling" should come into Germany with threatening 
messages, he should be commanded "to leap into the Rhine, or 
whatever river be nearest." The successful foundation of the Luth¬ 
eran Church in Germany under the protection of individual 
princes strengthened the power of the states, both by canceling 
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allegiance to die Pope and by wealcemng the bonds of the 
wicldy Holy Roman Empire. Noe only in Germany but in every 
other country where a reformed church was established* it served 
as a prop to secular authority. England provides the classic ex* 
ample« where the Tudor monarchs were able to shuttle their sub* 
)ecc$ from one ecclesiastical alignment to another in accordance 
with the dynastic interests of the hour. 

The Protestant Revolution depended for its success up(m 
the support of the middle classes. AlthoQgh its patrons included 
nobles and kings* the movement could not have assumed wide 
proportions if it had not enlisted the enthusiasm of artisans, mer* 
chants* and bankers in the urban communities of northern Europe. 
The townsmen had already learned to look to the king as the pro* 
tector of their commerce against pirates, foreign powers, or the 
feudal nobles. They were paying heavily for what protection they 
received (often very inadequate) and diey no longer saw much 
advantage in supporting an expensive ecclesiastical hierarchy with 
headquarters In a forelgu country. Naturally, thecommercial classes 
in Italy took a different view of the situation, especially as papal 
resources were used to foster literature and art in that region and 
CO make Rome the splendid center of the Renaissance. To some 
degree the Renaissance papacy was regarded by Italians as ar) 
Italian insdrutjou as it was by other Europeans; but to the former 
it was a source of pride—or at least a horn of plenty- Some patriots, 
however, such as Machiavelli, who dreamed of an Italy united in 
a secular state, hated the papacy as deeply as did the noithem 
Reforroers- 

The rise and spread of the Calvinist faith Ulusmtes most strik¬ 
ingly chat die middle class was ripe for the harvest of religious 
change. Though Calvin was of aristocratic breeding and conceived 
his doctrines as applicable to the whole human race, the emphases 
and implications of his creed seemed almost tailor-made for the 
hard working and entciprising common folk. In his scheme of 
things the scratificadon of society was scdpped of all spiritual 
significance. The doctrine that all persons are equal in the sight 
of God was by no means new, but with Calvin it was presented 
in «ch a way as to inspire confidence—if only the confidence of 
despair*-among the middle class. While no one could know 
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whether or not he was of the “elect” (and the odds were against 
ic) t Calvin taught that visible and outward signs of divine grace 
were the ability to walk a moral tightrope, disdaining idleness 
and frivolous pleasures, and also the capacity for serving as a use¬ 
ful and productive instrument of God’s will, Productivity could 
be measured in various ways, and God’s wiU was inscrutable, but 
ic seemed to include, along with personal steadfastness and zeal 
for propagating the faich, the encouragement of thrift and an in¬ 
crease in the clHciency of human labor. The prohcablc servant 
was he who doubled his talens instead of burying them in the 
ground. Successful endeavor and prospehey were not a virtue, 
nor even a reward for virtue, but an indication that one had been 
selected for a high calling and might be destined for ecemal 
blessedness (though he should never rely on it complacently). 
Calvin neither raughc nor implied that poverty is a sin cr that 
wealth U righteousness; but he did emphasize the inherent worth¬ 
iness. and possible superiority, of 6c qualities which were most 
typical of the industrial and commercial classes. Thus he inverted 
the cradicional judgment concerning rhe functions of the respec¬ 
tive social orders, making the scone which 6e medieval builders 
had rejected 6e head of the comer. 

Ic is crue, as has often been pointed out. chat there was an in- 
cimate connection between Calvinism and the rise of capitalism 
and that his system provided an ethical undergiiding for an econ¬ 
omy of expanding production and profics.Ic is not at all scrangd that 
this religion met with a ready response among the commercially 
active Dutch, the thrifty Scotch, and various lower- and middle- 
class elements in England, Germany, and elsewhere. In France, 
too, it might possibly have carried the 6eld; but the power of the 
king, who had bnle to gain and much to lose from a religious rev¬ 
olution, was strong enough to hold it in check, although not 
without letting the Huguenots exist for a dme as a sort of state 
within the state. 

In 6e religious struggles of the sixteen^ century, as in so 
many confliccs. the causes and issues were more inclusive and 
deeper 6an chose things most talked about in the heat of 6e con¬ 
troversy. The Reformere usually b^n by denouncing such ob¬ 
jectionable practices as the sale of indulgences, went on to chal- 
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lenge the whole Mcramcntd) and sacerdotal system, and then in 
many cases finally repudiated not only the romance humanism 
of the Renaissance but the rationalistic humanism of the Late 
Middle Ages. 

In so far as logic entered into the concroveRy, the Refoimers 
were fighting a modern batde with archaic weapons. In attempt¬ 
ing to undermine the Catholic position they fortified themselves 
with the theology of St. Augustine and revived the pessimistic 
view of man which had colored the thought of the Dark Ages. 
The Roman Church had taught that salvation was possible by 
means of faith, good works, and the efficacy of the sacraments. 
The Protestants rejected the latter two entirely and placed their 
whole reliance upon faith. But they believed that faith would 
appear only among those in whom God had implanted in Luther 
denied that it was possible for man to choose deliberately and 
freely between good and evil because hU will is held in bondage. 
Neither would man’s intellectual and rational faculties provide 
his emancipation. Reason might be helpful when used properly^ 
but it was also a snare—“the devil's harlot.” Calvin was even more 
uncompromising than Luther in insisting upon the worthlessness 
of human flesh. In his view mankind was a corrupt mass, utterly 
depraved, deserving damnation in toto. That a minority were pre¬ 
destined to be saved was owing to no merit or effort oo their part 
(although if they failed to bend every effort they were obviously 
not of the elect) but only to the gratuitous mercy of the 
Omnipotent, 

There were, to be sure, gentler strains in the thought of both 
Calvin and Luther, to say nothing of several less numerous and 
less publicized sects. But the remarkable fact is that the stark, 
somber features of the two leading Protestant faiths were not 
accidental accretions but essential features, which contributed 
much of their dynamic appeal. Seemingly, large segments of the 
population of Western Europe were thirsting for the announce¬ 
ment of their inherent vilencss, They embraced the doctrines of 
total depravity, of the vanity of the will, and of the futility of 
priesdy ministrarions as if they were the elixir of life. The vivid 
revelation of man’s insignificance, accompanied by all-or-noth- 
ing injunctions, apparently released their energies a$ nothing 
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had b«fore. Enchusiasdc disciples of the new creeds busied them* 
selves in the program of their communiries as well as of their 
churches. If violently set upon in their own lands, they sought 
other areas where they could propagate their faith and ply their 
crafts; and they crossed oceans to tame the wilderness and es¬ 
tablish settlements of the God-fearing in new continents. 

Why did the grim thesis which holds human nature in contempt 
triumph over the mellower, more sympatheric, and rationaliscic 
point of view? To some extent it was a victory of numbers, or of 
sheer weight. The middle classes were determined to overthrow 
the barriers which hemmed them in and to remove all sdgmas 
which branded them as inferior to any other groups In society. 
They were inclined to support an attack upon the supremacy 
of the Church and the overweening claims of the clergy, whether 
the arrack was directed against eccleriasrical authority as such 
or against its theological foundations. As ever in battle, the enemy’s 
lines were carefully scanned for any spot where a breach might 
be made. Yet something deeper than the mere strategy of defense 
and offense was involved. There was a sense in which the new 
theology {which was really a very old one) was welcomed for 
itself, paradoxical as it may seem that an optimistic appraisal of 
mankind should have been voluntarily exchanged for a pessimistic 
one. The gloomier incerpretacion was more consonant with the 
activities and interests which were becoming dominant. 

In the pulsating sixteenth century, with its abundant vitality, 
there was little likelihood that the will of Europeans would become 
paralyzed through self-doubt or wither from lack of nerve. 
The accent was upon action, expansion, and self-expression. 
There was uncertainty, however, as to whether all the forms 
of expression and all of the more popular activities were praise¬ 
worthy. Many were dearly very different from those which had 
been approved during the preceding centuries. And they were 
sometimes accompanied by inddents and practices which in 
almost any age would have to be considered as unfortunate, if 
not reprehensible. It was Impossible to reconcile all of these ten- 
dendes wkh the conception of man as a rational creature func¬ 
tioning intell^eotly in a well-ordered sodety—Imposihle, that 
is, unles the activities themselves were modulated and adapted in 
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accordance with this ideaL A view of maj) which frankly dropped 
out the image of his perfecdbiliry—or which held chat if he at¬ 
tained perfection it would be not through, but independently of, 
whac he did in the wotid of actual experience—was more accom¬ 
modating- If the world, the state, the economic order were im- 
rional, this was a melancholy but inevitable verification of the 
dogma of human depravity and original dn. No matter what might 
be undertaken co improve the external condition of society, it 
would sdll bear the marks of man’s inadequacy. Therefore, the 
individual was freed for the particular work in which he was tn- 
grossed. If he did well he had not only accomplished something in 
the area where it was given men to act, but he might even have 
secured proof of his spiritual distinction. 

To say that the sights were lowered in regard to the artainable 
objectives of society does not mean that religious or spiritual in¬ 
centives had ceased to operate. On the contrary, these incentives 
were very powerful and produced remarkable examples of un¬ 
stinted dedication, both individual and collective. But the ideal of 
personal spiritual achievement was becoming more sharply sepa¬ 
rated from the context of social relationships and responsibilities. 
Along with the anrihumanist theology of Sc. Augusune was being 
revived his notion of the irreconcilability of the outer and inner 
planes of human experience. The only abiding reality was the 
Gturch Invisible, which did not coincide with the whole personnel 
or paraphemaba of any viable church, reformed or unreformed, 
still less with the temporal world. The state, for example, was com¬ 
ing to be regarded as both purely secular and autonomous, no long- 
er amenable to counterpressure from a church or any other agency. 

Neither Luther nor C^vin had musions about the benevolence 
of governments. Luther, in a forthright utterance, declared that 
princes ‘'are genfi^Uy the biggest fools and worst knaves on earth.” 
Nevenheless, both Luther and Calvin taught that it was the duty 
of subjecs co obey their rulers, whether despotic pr not, up to the 
very limit of their consciences. (Cal^ left the door open slightly 
CO limitations on the royal power, but not to rebellion by the 
masses.) When ordered to violate what were clearly divine com¬ 
mandments, the subjects should indeed resist. Tliis qualification 
was not reaDy revolutionary nor an indicarion of liberal or dem- 
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ocnac leaiuAgs, but simply a realistic acknowledgment of a de$* 
perare extreme. It has always been the duty of the Christian to ac> 
cept martyrdom rather than renounce his faith, If he Is forced to 
this choice he must obey God rather than men. But ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred he was expected to obey men. Goveromeut 
was nor defined as a positive good but regarded as a necessary evil— 
necessary because of man's greed, arrogance, and way wardness and 
evil for the same reasons. Even a tyranny, while never co be ad¬ 
mired, was unlikely to be in excess of a people’s desserts. 

Although the Catholics stoudy rejected the doctrines of the 
Protestants and refused to concede an inch to them in argument, 
they were nevertheless compelled to make adjustments to the spirit 
of the times. Even without the Protestant defection, the Catholic 
Church could not have maintained indefinitely the commanding 
position which it had enjoyed during the Middle Ages; and now it 
was forced into a continuous struggle to retain such allegiances as 
were sdll feasible. In the long run, it came to accept atticudes toward 
the physical and social environment similar to those of the leading 
Protestant churches. The Catholic Reformation—which was a 
matter of setting the Catholics’ own house in order by removing 
abuses and improving discipline—both strengthened the Church 
as a purely religious society and narrowed its role in other spheres. 
The moral rejuvenation of the papacy was a gigandc undertaking 
in itself. It succeeded, bur in the process effected a rupture with 
the humanist tradition which the Renaissance popes had embraced 
so warmly. The rupture was accompanied by a falling off in crea¬ 
tive activity, notable especially in the declining quality of Italian 
art. The reaction led even to a guilt complex toward some of the 
most superb creations of the High Renaissance, as illustrated by 
the painting over of the mighty nudes in Michelangelo’s “Last 
Judgment” at papal command. As Michelangelo scornfully re¬ 
marked, it was an easier matter to reform a painting than to reform 
the world. But the probing, penetratbg challenge of the artist 
could not be blotted out by a layer of pigment. 

The Catholic Church was now too dependent upon the support 
of monarchs to press its claims of superiority over them. In prac- 
□ce, if not in theory, it accepted the trend toward absolutism and 
the rigid compartmentalization of European loyaldes which this 
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implied. Although it advocated the deposition of heretical princes, 
it exhoned subjects to obey tbeii ruler if he upheld the true re^ 
Hgion. The prevailing Catholic political ideal during this period 
was, as Preserved Smith defined it, "despotism tempered by- 
assassination.” 

While the turmoil and controversies of the Reformation Era had 
many facets, they were closely related to the growing cleavage 
which was taking place in the European world view. Not the 
cleavage between Protestant and Catholic, but between the 
conception of what is ideally desirable and the awareness of what 
is actually artainable in the sphere of human acdon. 

A philosophy of life and human nature must have a reasonable 
correspondence to the condiciMis under which it is formulated, 
and to the pursuits and operational code of those -who hold ic. The 
view whit^ exalrs man’s mtrinsic wonh makes heavy demands 
upon its adherents. The classical Hellenic concept of man as a ra* 
donal, discerning bnng called for a high d^ree of intelligence, 
balance, and self-control. Similarly, medieval Scholastic thought, 
with its generous estimate of human capacity, sought to extract 
the utmost effort and devotion from the individual. The dem> 
cradc ideal, whether Athenian or modem, requires integrity 
and vigilant aJermess from the members of society if they are to 
niaincaio, and reap the benefits of, democracy. The Renaissance 
intrepretadon of human narure, while fiamboyant and extravagant, 
set an extremely high goal for the development of individual per¬ 
sonality, epitomized in the notion of the "universal man,*’ whose 
sensibilities were completely awakened, whose talents were fully 
cmpIoyed,and who was able to function creatively at every level of 
activity. This is a strenuous undertaking. To the ordinary mortal 
itseemed to exact too much. Hence large numbers of people turned 
with some relief to the dogma that man Is not really of such heroic 
mold, that he is innately corrupt and unable to achieve grandeur 
through the guidance of his own feeble will or reason. The con¬ 
temporary currents that offered greatest attraction included the ac¬ 
ceptance of coercive, centralized, and rather brutal govenunents, 
which promised greater efficiency because unhampered by ethical 
imperatives; the acquisition of wealth and the swelling erf profits 
by any conceivable means; the uninhibited gratificadon of individ- 
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ual impulse and desire. None of these tendencies was compatible 
with the concept of the dignity of man—whether Hcllenjc, He- 
braiCf or Christian. But they all became understandable and even 
inevitable once the perverse sinfulness of the species was admitted. 
Thus the creed was being shaped to the exigencies of the hour. 

A somewhat parallel development has taken place in recent 
times, cypilied by the Neo-Orthodox School of theologians, TTie 
movement embodies a reaction against the humanist tradition, such 
as was exempt ihed in the Renaissance, developed more coherendy 
during the Enlightenment, and kept alive by the liberal wing of 
modem Protestantism. Faced with the dilemma of the increasingly 
amoral character of a machine civilizadon—of the widening gap 
between the ideals of progress, humanitarianism, and Ch^cian 
conscience on the one hand andthe imminence of a cataclysmicfare 
for the race on the ocher—the exponents of Neo*Orthodoxy have 
had recourse to the Augustinian-Calvinistic concepdon of human 
depravity. They feel char the trend of recent history, the stark 
realides of che actual world, make untenable the view that man is 
a rarional creature, capable of charring his course wisely and suc¬ 
cessfully. Their arguments cannot be lightly disposed of. certainly 
not by mere academic debate; alrhough they would lose their force 
if society should become, or in propordon as ic becomes, more 
radonaJ. The dednidon of anything so variable as human nature 
must be interpreted in the light of the external social environment, 
upon which it is always a commentary, intentional or not. And 
when men of incelligence and principle £nd it necessary to return 
to wells of pessimism in order to retain their faith, or pethaps rheir 
sanity, it is evident that civilization is not in the healthiesc condidon. 

The transitional period which marked che beginning of the mod¬ 
em age was one of exciting discovery and rich promise. Every 
new deparrure in che fields of culture, thought, or economic enter¬ 
prise contained valuable elements and at least the seeds of produc- 
dve growth. What has been said in this discussion is not intended 
to deny the beneficial aspects of change. It would be difUculc even 
to list all of the benefits which were derived, directly or indirectly, 
from these various movements, even those which momentarily 
seemed to be generating only heat and strife. Nevertheless, along 
with che eager determination to discover and advance, there was 
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a rebxing of rbe anempc to relate che various competing interests 
to the general objectives of a social order. There was increasing 
doubt as CO whether they could be so related. Without being con^ 
sciously formulated, che question was arising as co whcchci: man's 
organizations and cnaterial accomplishments, as discincr from man 
himself, could be subjected co rational control. Whether civiliza* 
tion—as opposed to the human stu£ which enters into it—can be 
benevolent or purposeful. And the measurable extemal changes 
taking place not only during this early modem period but in suc¬ 
ceeding centuries seemed to indicate a negative response to the 
question. 


Tyiunny and International Amabchy 

One of che most obvious effects of the upheavals of this period 
was to sunder the cords of unity which had been extended over 
Western Europe during the Middle Ages in spite of the particu¬ 
larism, provincialism, and faulty communications of tiiat era. The 
ideal chat all of Christendom should form a common entity had 
been given concrete and sometimes effectual expression by the 
Church, through its services, conducted in Latin, che universal 
language, through its cultural agencies, and chrou^ its adminis¬ 
tration. The unitication of Europe had never been adequate nor 
complete. To a large extent the connecting links had been artiti- 
cial or illusory, and their disappearance was not in itself an irrep¬ 
arable loss. More serious in consequences was che repudiation of 
beliefs which had served as che mainsprings of social action. The 
revolt against authority did not free the individual or associations 
of individuals from dependence upon autiioritative principles. It 
did not automatically create self-reliant communities which were 
^le to plot an independent course under the guidance of the sud¬ 
denly released collective wisdom of their members, And under 
che stress of confficr and the importunity of immediate urges, there 
was a tendency to rally around any ad hoc authority which seemed 
convenieuL 

The disruptive tendencies of this age of transition were by no 
means unheeded or allowed to pass unchallenged. Underneath che 
surface there was a sincere and sometimes desperate groping for 
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priQcIp]e$ which might consciruce a nucleus for a new community 
of interests. In the field of government and political theory, where 
the general tide was running in favor of absolutism, there were 
strong voices of protest, While the Protestant movement intensi¬ 
fied the force of nationalism, in the long run—espedall/ as sects 
muldplied-it encouraged an examination of the foundations of 
civil society, sometimes with results which were very hostile to 
autocratic institutions. If people could' stand ori their own con¬ 
sciences. if they could defy the injunctions of priests, it was logical 
for them to raise questions about the limits of secular authority. 
The example of government which Calvin established in Geneva 
came close to theocracy, Nevertheless, as Calvinism spread-partly 
because of the democratic structure of its churches and partly 
because its adherents were so often a minority in their respective 
countries—it tended to nourish a jealousy for the tiberries of sub¬ 
jects and even gave approval to the idea that sovereignty resides 
in the people and government rests upon contract. However, lib¬ 
eralism was usually in inverse ratio to the numerical strength or 
the influence of a group. The most radical concepts were found 
among the Anabapriso and other minority sects which derived 
their support chiefly from the lower classes and were universally 
hounded by all of the more powerful churches-Catholic or Prot¬ 
estant—as well as by the established governments, 

Outside of Italy, the greatest humanists deplored, along with the 
brutal and caUously materialistic aspects of the age. the chains 
which monarchs were busily forging for their peoples. Erasmus, 
the most influencia) man of letters in northern Europe of the early 
sucteenth century, set himself squarely in opposition to Machi* 
avelli. The essential qualifications for a ruler as Erasmus saw them 
were, not cunning and the ability to inspire fear, but virtue, in¬ 
tegrity, and a sincere desire to promote his people’s welfare,includ¬ 
ing their intellectual needs. The just prince, accordingly, would 
hold taxation to a bare minimum and scrupulously avoid war. 
practices for neither of which contemporary rulers were noted, 
His basic quarrel with MachiaveLLi lay in Erasmus’ contention that 
politics should be a branch of ethics rather than a separate craft 
and a law unto itself. Here, of course, he was standing on medieval 
ground, and few cared to stand wi^ him, Modem nations have 
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generally preferred to follow MachiavelU rather than Erasmus^ In 
spice of the evil odor adhering to hs name and although it was 
considered praiseworthy, even in the axteench century, co write 
treatises denouncing the plain spoken precepts of the cynical Flor¬ 
entine. Policies was becoming divorced from ethics and religion, 
as Machiavelli clearly saw, and with results which Erasmus also 
saw and which have become amply documented with the passing 
of the centuries. 

The admonitions of Erasmus and others like him were bound 
CO be ineffectual. They were in the nature of encrcaries, addressed 
to the rulers therreelves in the hope of softening their hearts. There 
was no mechanism for compelling the rulers co equate their func¬ 
tions with cither the will or the welfare of riieir subjects. Even 
most of the thinkers who advocated the bold theory of popular 
sovereignty were doubtful as to how it could be given practical 
expression without jeopardizing law and order, and generally 
reached the reluctant conclusion that tyranny was better than 
anarchy. While Erasmus considered an elective republic as ideally 
preferable to an hereditary monarchy, he was not willing to trust 
the masses with political responsibility, especially after the Peas¬ 
ants’ Revolt in Germany. 

If it was impossible to bind rite despotic govemmenis co policies 
of humaneness in internal affairs, it was still more hopeless to cry 
CO control their reladons with one another. For all the widespread 
fear of anarchy, so frequently confessed, this was exactly the con* 
dition which was becoming operative between states. The increas¬ 
ingly violent conriicts which resulted were deplored, but interna¬ 
tional sentiment was nebulous and its expression usually nnrealisdc. 
Condemnaoon of war may be found among the humanists and 
among the Reformers, although the latter certainly contrttiutcd 
their share to the fomendng of strife. Erasmus again was one of 
the most outspoken and vehement in denouncing war, which he 
considered a foul blemish upon his age and a repudiation of the 
basic principles of Christianity. He advocated the settlement of 
dispucea by arbirradon, a proposal which at any given historical 
moment seems to be ahead of the rimes. Some passages in the f amons 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More illustrate the “utopian” character of 
the intemadonalism of the period. More heaps sarcasm up<^ the 
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conduct of European dipbmacy, which U characterized by de¬ 
ceit and per£dy. The Utopians he describes as adhering to a tugher 
standard of inremadonal morality, but only through a policy of 
isolationism. Although they scrupulously observe their agreements, 
they make no alliances. They detest war but prepare zealously 
for ic and wage it ruthlessly when they have ro. They prefer to 
win through craft or treachery rather than force (their object being 
the laudable one of minimizing slaughter), and apparently they 
are able to become masters in the arc of corrupting others without 
themselves becoming corrupted. A touch cf naivet6—innocent in 
More's day, ironic in our8>-is the assertion that the Utopians con¬ 
sider a Just cause of war the obligadon of liberating other peoples 
from tyranny. (More stanlingls the claim that it is an act of justice 
to wage war for the purpose of seizing uncultivated land so thar 
it may be put to proiirable use' 'according to the law of nature.") 


Tire L&avcn of Scuncb 

One of the most truly creative forces of the period, the effects 
of which were hardly visible as yet, was scientific discovery and 
experiment. The rise of modem science was not a sudden affair; 
actually it did not rise very far into the range of public conscious¬ 
ness during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries even though it 
was making remarkable advances in the hands of an interested 
few. The roots of scientific inquiry reached back into the Later 
Middle Ages, where they had been nurtured by the intellectual 
quickening that accompanied the renewal of contacts between 
Western Europe and the Neat East. The material improvements 
which laid the baris for the Renaissance were favorable to the ac¬ 
quisition of valuable data concerning the natural worid and the 
srimulation of sdendfic studies; but the dMninant cultural trends 
were not altogether conducive to this end. The selfless detach¬ 
ment, the painstaking, relentless anonymity which the scientific 
discipline exacts were hardly in accord with the vaulting egoism 
of the Renaissance. Neither did the venerarion of antiquity and of 
classicai auriiorides which characterized Renaissance letters inspire 
an experimental approach to knowledge. The Refonnadw was 
even more directly and aggressively hostile to the scieutiEc spine. 
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Science neither )ud its origin during this period of traosicioii nor 
was it its most typical manifestation. Nevenhcless, the work of 
discovering, observing, and Incerpietiiig went on with increasing 
momentum. 

Aside from concrete achievements in spedlic fields, the most 
significant advance was the apprehension the scientific method. 
Induction from observed phenomena rather than deducrion from 
traditional dogmas or logical postulates became the accepted pro¬ 
cedure of investigadon. This meant ultimately nothing less than 
the repudiation of authority in favor of experience and reason. It 
made no difference whether the authority was that of Roman poets, 
Aristotle, or the Churchy it most yield to the evidence accumulated 
by man’s senses and tested experimentally. This was a change not 
so much in theories of knowledge as in techniques for acquiring 
knowledge, by means of which the orbit of experience was being 
broadened and deepened as never before. 

The growth of a sdendde arriiude was undoubtedly assisted by 
geographical discovery, which provided an abundance of material 
for examinadon and brought a lealizadon that the world is laiger 
than had been supposed. Even more challenging, however, were 
the reveladons of astronomy, necessicaring a new perspeedve not 
just in the conception of the earth but of the universe. 

The rcvolurion in astronomy from the Ptolemaic to the Coper- 
niesn system not only upset long-established conviedons but 
offered the basis for a fresh Inrerpretadon of man and human 
affairs. SeemiDgly the puncturing of myth, the promise of con¬ 
tinually expanding knowledge, and the emphasis upon the orderly, 
consistent, and radonal smicntre of the physical universe might 
have provided a rallying point fora harased society at a dme when 
the older symbols of confidence were lodng their potency. Actu¬ 
ally, the response which greeted the disclosures of astronomers 
and physidscs gave no indication that* such a hopeful possibility 
was glimpsed. *rhe implications of their discoveries were but dimly 
grasped, misunderstood, or sullenly repulsed. Undoubtedly the 
scientists tiiemselves did not understand all of the implications, but 
their industry and courage are in bright contrast to the petty and 
partisan controvcisics of their day. While they were pioneers in 
new fields, they were also carrying on the traction of a common 
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European culture, and were broadening it so that it might becMne 
the basis of a universal knowledge. In a sense they were the me 
inrernacionalisrs of the age. Not deliberately or consciously so, 
and perhaps It was only an accident that of the four geniuses who, 
successively, laid the foundations for modem astronomy Coper- 
nicus was a Pole, Tycho Brahe a Dane, Kepler a German, and 
Galileo an Italian. But the bonds of encouragement and sympathy 
which buoyed up the spirits of the early scientists cut across na¬ 
tional and religious barriers to establish a frarenuty of disinterested 
searchers after truth. 

The scientists certainly needed all the encouragement they 
could get from one another. If the general public was unapprecia¬ 
tive of their findings, the influential leaden of society were, on the 
whole, directly hostile to them. In spite of the revolts which had 
been launched in many quaners against pardcular authorities, there 
was no general disposition to renounce authority cempletely and 
rely upon the unfettered reason. Naturally the ecclesiasdca) pow- 
en were most forward in condemning any ideas which they re¬ 
garded as contradicting the principles of the faith and the explicit 
teachings of the Bible. Just as aU dominant seen were equally in¬ 
tolerant of social and religious radicals, so Protestants and Catholics 
saw eye to eye as to the heretical implications of the heliocentric 
theory. Calvin and Luther roundly condemned it Copernicus' 
epochal work was placed upon the Roman Catholic Index of Pro¬ 
hibited Books. Galileo was summoned before the Roman Inquisi¬ 
tion and forced to recant. Although even the threat of torture 
could not make him change his mind, he did prudently alter his 
public professions. 

The nature of theinteUectual struggle was perhaps most dramat¬ 
ically illustrated by a figure who was nee actually a scientist but 
who was affected by the new discoveries in such a way as to trans¬ 
form his life and to convince him that d)e whole conception of 
reality as well as of man's place in nature would have to be changed. 
Tilts was Giordano Bruno, who combined a mysdeal tempera¬ 
ment with a passionate devotion to ob) actively verifiable truth. 
Bruno passed from the unwelcome discipline of a monastery to an 
assodarion with the northern Reformers and beyond that to the 
projection of a rhapsodical pantheism which burst the shell of 
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onhodoxy completely. The magnitude^ the illiminbiUty of the 
universe became his fascination. But instead of feeling that this 
conception reduced man to trivial insignificance, he was, on the 
contrary, exalted by the nodon that fetters had been removed 
from the divine being. The universe as he saw it was indnire in 
extent and in the number of its worlds, but God was in every part 
of it And man, by increasing his knowledge, would ai the same 
d me grow in spiritual stature and insjght. A man like Bruno seemed 
to be more dangerous even chan the professional astronomers, who 
were not always unwilling to afHrm chat the laws which they pro* 
clairned operated in a totally different realm from chat of faith 
and should not be thought of as contradicting the dogmas of the 
Qmrch. Most of the scientists, disheartened as they may have been, 
died in their beds. That Bruno was burned at the stake in Rome 
was not endxely out keeping with the temper of the sixteenth 
century. 



CHA9T2R NINB 


THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN 


Op tU the (orcts which promored a cranainon ro a modem type of 
society* by far the moat potent wen the physical chaQges*-eco- 
nomic and geographic—taking place in the European environ' 
menc. The process of readjustment, continuing over several cen¬ 
turies. which gradually replaced the closed and sradc economy of 
the Middle Ages with an elastic and dynamic one, intercontinental 
in scope* is usually called the Commercial Revolution. In its en« 
dre^^ this revolution was more far-reaching and permanent in its 
effects than all of the accompanying artisric and philosophical 
movements, more even than the explosive eruptions in religion. 
The weakest element in medieval civilizatioa had been its limited 
material development, and the prospects of enriching the physical 
content of existence caught the imagination of European peoples 
with an irresistible attiacdon. 

The Commercial Revolution was not merely a departure from 
the economy of the immediately preceding centuries; it was a 
turning point in the history of the Western world. Ancient dvili- 
zadons had occupied only the fringe of the Eoropean Omdnent. 
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Even che Roman, extensive i$ was its dominion, centered around 
the Medttemnean Sea and had little effect upon the outlying areas. 
The Middle Ages had introduced a signiAcant modification by 
bringing practically all of northern and western Europe into a 
common cultural orbit; but at the same time ancient cocnmunica- 
cion lines were severed and the economy became localized and re> 
stricccd. Undl near the end of the Feudal Age not only was trade 
with other parts of the world at a minimum but also Europeans 
had no appreciation of the potendalicies of their own habitat. In an 
overwhelmingly agrarian regime, methods of production had been 
stabilized at an elementary level (distribution was almost void of 
method), while che most sustained efforts of society were directed 
to manors of organization or to the strengthening of inteliecrual, 
aitisdc, and spiritual capacities. Those efforts produced remark* 
able results, but the material base on which they rested was un* 
deniably a meager one. 

. The unprecedented development of commerce between die 
fourteenth and the seventeenth centuries, which dwarfed the 
medieval ecouomy, transcended che limits of aU previous ones. 
Expansioo In the theater of commerce and in modes of operation 
was three dimensional. The coniines of the European peninsula 
were broken and now the great oceans, rather than an inland sea> 
became the connecting linla of a world trade of which Europe was 
the focal center. A dimension of depth was contained in the 
dynamics of capitalism. The rise of a monetary system, given ter¬ 
rific impetus by the influx of gold and silver from the New World, 
together with che revival of the mechanisms of banking and credit 
seemed to forecast a perpetual and unlimited increase in wealth. 


The Enticements of Empire 

The inhabitants of Western Europe did not yet begin to utilize 
fully or even to recognize the resources which their own lands 
contained, bat they saw clearly the possibility of bringing ocher 
areas under thw control. For the first time they were taking the 
initiative in matters affecting distant regions, ultimately the whole 
world. On their eastern frontiers they were, ic is true, on che de¬ 
fensive after the fall of Constantinople co the Turks in 1453 (an 
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event for which the Westerners liad helped prepare the way by 
their depredations against the ByTantinc ijjnpirc during the Cru¬ 
sades). But they held an increasingly commanding position in 
oceanic navigation. They were occupying stretches of the con- 
unents of North and South Americai seizing strategic islands, and 
sending their merchant ships to the Indies and the coasts of China. 

While individual energies found a great variety of outlets, a 
large share of the efforts of the ma)or Western European nations 
for some three hundred years was devoted to the procuring of 
overseas empires. Imperialism has been a characteristic phase of 
many cultures, but the European imperialism of the peri^ of the 
Commercial Revolution was in several ways a new phenomenon, 
as well as a unique stage of Western development. In contrast to 
most of the andent empires, it consisted in the acquisition of ter¬ 
ritory separated by great distances from the conquering states. In 
a few cases, as in Peru and Mexico, it involved the destruction of 
highly developed cultures. (In India an older civilization was 
injured without being annihilated.) In large part, however, the 
European colonies, unlike the conquests of ancient rulers, were 
established in areas which had never known a higher civilization 
and where the inhabitants could offer little effective resistance. 
There were, to be sure, massacres of settlers by natives, but the 
most formidable obstacles to successful colonizing, European style, 
were the hazard of long voyages, uncertainties of chmace and 
terrain, ignorance as to the topography and resources of regioris to 
be occupied, and the competition of European rivals. Also, in 
striking contrast to the Roman imperialists especially, the Euro¬ 
peans did not attempt to incorporate chrir colonies directly into the 
politica] and social structure of their own nations. They extended 
sovereign jurisdiction over the colonies—they '^annexed*' (hezn— 
they even introduced Christianity and ocher aspects of European 
culture among the natives. But although the conquered regions 
were looked upon as contributing to political prestige and espe¬ 
cially as sources of economic gain, the Europeans did not feel 
any responsibility for integraring them into their own societies. 
Ccmscquenrly the Europeanization which inevitably took place 
in the outlying territories did not follow a rigid or uniform pattern 
and produced varying results. The New World received the cul- 
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tural currents of the Old, bur It did not endrdy cea^ to be a New 
World, even where it had been peopled hy Europeans. 

A desire for profits, rather than my romantic or ideological 
urge, was the incentive underlying the establishment of coloives. 
European immigiants to the New World undoubtedly came for 
many different personal reasons, among which the economic was 
not always uppermost. Probably the widest assortment of motives 
could be found among the settlers of the English colonies, whose 
members ranged from aristocrats to indentured servants, from 
God-fearing Porifans to convicted criminals. They crossed the seas 
hoping to gold or freedom from persecution; to baptize the 
Indians or to debauch and enslave them; to catch fish, plant com, 
or establish a new Canaan in the wilderness. But however divergent 
were the ambitions of the immigrants, there was remaikable single¬ 
ness of ^m among the financial backers of colonial projects and 
in the minds of the officials who authorized them. Colcmial out¬ 
posts were intended to yield a return upon the capita invested 
and to enhance the economic assets of the home country. The 
growth of a European population in diese remote spots was a 
secondary consideradoo, r^arded without much enthusiasm and 
with almost no perception of the tremendous consequences with 
u^ch it was fraught. 


The Bcsssincs of Failure 

European imperialism of the early modem period refiected the 
ebullient energy and optixnism of a resdve society rather than care- 
foi calculation. Although it was underraken for profit, the costs 
were not counted in advance nor could they even be estimated. 
The results were different and more far-reaching than had }?ttn 
anddpaced. The venture gradually became a game played for 
tremendous stakes, cukmnaring in the seventeenth and elghteendi 
centuries in a gigandc stru^le between the la^er powers for 
control of vast sections of the globe. Although the financial re¬ 
turns were substantial, in some cases greater than had been dreamed 
of, they were mostly dissipated in the wars which grew out of 
imperialisric rivalries. 

The outctKne of the spasm of aedviry and conffict in which em- 
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pircs were won and Icist can be staced in a paradox. Generally speak- 
ing, the degree of a state’s weil-bcing was in inverse ratio to its im¬ 
perialistic success. The nations that entered the race belatedly and 
under seeming disadvantages, or that avoided it altogether, were bet¬ 
ter off than those which had achieved the most dazzling triumphs. 
Portugal and Spain, the sponsors of the early epochal voyages, 
were the lirst states to lay out and exercise extensive claims and 
quickly became the envy and goad of their neighbors. The famous 
papal demarcation line of 1493 which divided the non-European 
world between them was a challenge thrown down to other com¬ 
pering powers. The pre-eminence of Spain in parriculir was a 
standing affront to the Prorcsunt nations of northern Europe, 
whose seamen plundered the treasure ships from Mexico and South 
America and harassed the commerce of the “papiso*’ at every 
opporrunicy. More serious was the fact chat the la^ quantities 
of gold and silver imported from the New World were not used to 
develop Spanish industries. Instead, the easier course was followed 
of purchasing manufactures abroad, a policy which strengthened 
the economies of the countries that were Spain’s natural enemies. 
Even more than the ruthlessness and greed of her conquistadors, 
the sudden and enormous colonial wealth of Spain proved to be 
her undoing. It lessened incentive for honest productive work 
and encouraged idle extravagance. It helped perpetuate the ob¬ 
solete feudal structure of society and bestowed a ready income 
upon an absolutist monarchy so bigoted and obtuse that it 
exterminated the Moors, one of the most enlightened middle- 
class populations in all Europe. The Spanish Empire, which in 
the sixteenth century was the mightiest in the Western world (and 
with its Hapsborg affiliations probably the most powerful on 
earth), appeared to be stunned by such relatively minor reverses 
as the defeat of the Armada in the English Channel and the failure 
of the Dutch wars. The resources of the state were still formidable 
(including for some axry years, as they did, die realm of Portugal) 
but so little effort was made to develop them chat with the loss of 
her American colonies in the early nineceenrh century Spain sub¬ 
sided to the rank of a third- or fourth-rate power, a p«r rcladon 
in the European family. One of the most striking object lessons 
in modem rimes of the peril inherent in too easy material success 
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is provided by Spain’s dismal transidon—from conquest to para* 
sidsm CO decadence. 

Holland, France, and England, in contrast to Spain, found the 
road to empire a diMculc one, buc sell attractive enough co induce 
them CO waste a good deal of their substance. The Dutch were 
handicapped at the scare by not being an independent nation. Their 
evenruat singular success was a by-product of their struggle against 
their Spanish masters, in which they learned to compensate for a 
small lerncory and population by utilizing che sea in combat. 
When most desperately pressed by the invader they could breach 
their dikes to flood him out. To provide swift means both of escape 
and of attack they steadily expanded th^ fleet. Consequently, by 
die early seventeenth century, even before their independence had 
been formally recognized, they had become the greatest naval 
power in Europe. To complete cheir revenge against Spain they 
seized the Portuguese East Indies, which were temporally Modtr 
Spanish dominion, and which Included the fabulous Spice Islands. 
By wisely crimming cheir sails in other quarters and avoiding un¬ 
necessary conflicts in che future, the Dutch were able to retain 
this most coveted prize of che Far East for three hnndred years 
regardless of che vicissitudes of empire in other pans of the world. 

England and Prance were relad^y late in entering che contest, 
buc because of che la^ and fairly evenly matched potential of 
die two countries they became the rival giants overshadowing its 
later stages. While la^mg behind in piacdce, che English and 
French contributed mneh of the theory of imperialism. Their 
publicists emphasized the advantages of a state-directed economy 
which could promote a '^favorable balance of trade” and aciracc 
‘‘treasure”—that is, bullion—into the country. (The Spanish con¬ 
tented themselves with accumulating and spending their gold, 
leaving others to theorize on the logic of it.) French enthusiasts 
were especiaUy zealous in trying to make the roles work and en¬ 
couraged the government to bear down heavily upon its own long- 
su/?ering subjects for lack of colonials who could provide ready 
profits to merchants or a surplus for the national exchequer. 
The diligent and thrifty G)lberc carried out the prevailing ideas 
with che greatest completeness, if not with entire consistency. 
He couldn’t conjure into being the ideal colonial preserves which 
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he longed for; neither could he prevent King Louis XIV from 
squandering the money which he garnered for the rreasury; but 
he could end did attempt to promote the growth of population, 
increase manufactures, and mold the consumption habits of the 
nation to discourage e:tcravagance. 

Whatever benefits accrued to France from the intemadonal 
competition for self-sufiicient empires were indirect, such as the 
sdmulation of shipbuilding, improvements in agriculture, and the 
expansion of industry. The more adequate recognition accorded 
to the middle class made for a healthier society and a stronger in¬ 
ternal economy, especially during the century between the Wars 
of Religion and the abrogation of Huguenot toleration in 1665 by 
the foggy-brained Louis XTV, so inappropriately known as '^che 
Sun King/' France contributed to geographical discovery through 
her distinguished explorers, but was not able to retain the fruits 
of their discoveries, which fell largely to the British and their 
American colonists. Economically the French would have been 
better oiT if they had scuttled cheix colonial claims. In the series 
of wars with the British which reached a climax in the later eight¬ 
eenth century, they nor only lost the greater parr of their overseas 
possessions but brought their own country to the brink of bank¬ 
ruptcy and revolution. 

Because of retarded development,* tniscalcutation, and the prick 
of unexpected adversity, the British were able to bungle cheii 
way into a great measure of success. They fitted out expeditions 
to try to reach the Far East by a ''Nonhwesc Passa^" skirting 
the Arctic Qrcle. By butting their hulls against the ice they in¬ 
creased their hardihood as navigators. In warmer waters the profit¬ 
able piracy against Spanish shipping was also a fine school for 
seamen, which could be turned to advantage later against the 
French. When the British did acquire holtfings on the North 
American mainland, they dreamed of mining buUion so that they 
could duplicate the golden harvest of Spain. Luckily for them, 
there was no gold or silver to be had. Prospectors were forced to 
become settlers, turning to such prosaic but rewarding pursoics 
as agriculture, fishing, the production of naval stores, and ship¬ 
building. Consequently, sturdy and expanding communities came 
into being along the whole eastern seaboard. 
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The British Ease India Company hoped to annex the iucradve 
trade with the Spice Islands, but here the British were thwarted by 
the Dutch, who had moved into this Spanish-Porceguese preserve 
just ahead of them. Reluctantly and as a second choice, the com¬ 
pany conceutraced its efforts upon India, thus unintendonally pre¬ 
paring the way for the extension of British dominion over one of 
the world’s richest empires, commanding a subcontinent, with 
resources which to this day have not been fully esdmated. From 
the few bare foodiolds which the British had secured on the Indian 
coast enormous profits poured in almost immediately. During the 
beter pan of the seventeenth century the company was able to 
pay dividends averaging ewenty-hve per cent annually, and be¬ 
tween iddp and 1683 East Indb stock almost tripled in market 
value. The on-the-spot opportunities for sharp individuals were 
practically unlimited. In 1757 after be had maneuvered the Na- 
wab of Bengal into a posirion of dependence upon the company, 
Robert Clive laid hands upon a large personal fortune, but later 
remarked that when he remembered the gold, alver, and jewels 
in the Nawab’s treasury he was astonished at his own moderation. 

The French agents in India attempted to establish political in¬ 
fluence in strategic areas. The British, left free to follow the dic¬ 
tates of commerce, amassed suffidenc hnancial reserves to be 
able to match the French with political intrigue when that was 
necessary and also to raise their own armies and put them in the 
field. The ousting of the French garrisons from India by 1763 was 
accomplished by company men and tiieir native auxiliaries at 
practically no expense to the British government except for a 
Utile nav^ support. 

Some other European states which were not in a position to es-. 
tabiish colonies or compete for distant trading posts managed to 
get along remarkably weU. Prussia (Brandenburg), a minor Ger¬ 
man state at the beginning of the age of imperialism, had advanced 
to the rank of a tirsc-class power by its close, without adding a 
square foot of overseas rerricory. Frederick the Great kept his 
eyes on Europe and his mind on the main chance, ready to pounce 
on his neighbors at any sip of weakness. When his phenomenal 
success against Austria frightened France into a general alliance 
aimed at crushing the upstart, it seemed that Frederick’s ambitions 
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j night cost him too dearly. But fortunarely for him, England and 
France were moving into the ^nal ph^ of their semiglobal 
struggle. England was bound to support any enemy of France, 
and her victory in the Seven Years’ War was also a triumph for 
Prussia. France's desperate attempt to retain her empire~-which 
she lost CO her rival across the Channel—had proved a boon to her 
rival across the Rhine. 

Still the mistrust and enmity which Prussia incurred was a con¬ 
siderable price to pay for a larger space on the map of norchem 
Europe. More secure in the long cun were the nadons that avended 
both the VITUS of imperialism and the enticements of power politics. 
In an age when blood and money were being spent freely for the 
procuring of empire, the Swiss were crying to extricate them¬ 
selves from one. By the close of the fifteenth century they had 
wrung from the Hapsbarg Holy Roman Emperor a precarious 
independence which they were determined to maintain against 
that or any other out^e power. It was a difficult undertaking, 
not only because of the smallness of the country but because the 
Swiss were subject to all the cross currents and tensions which 
were disturbu^ European society. The religious controversy fell 
squarely into their midst. Zwingli, one of the great names in the 
Protestant Revolt, was a nadve son, and Calvin chose Geneva as 
the sire from which to hurl his thunderbolts. The Catholic and 
Protestant cantons were equally unshakable in their resolndoa, 
and there were enough points at issue between the two facdona to 
plunge the lirde country into aruinoos civil war. the more venom¬ 
ous because of the inclinadon of each side to seek outside support. 
After a few bitter clashes, however, the Swiss resolved their di¬ 
lemma by a rare stroke of radonaliry. They agreed to disagree, 
leaving each canton to manage its internal affairs and mode of 
worship but forswearing foreign alliances and pledging mutual 
support to protect their common liberries. In an age of extreme in¬ 
tolerance they demonstrated that tolerance was possible and, sell 
more disdnerive. chat community-mindedness could be achieved 
among people who differed in language and in fundamental beliefs 
and praedees. They have continued to give a demonstration of this 
down to the present day. 

The Swiss were not saints or gifted with superladve wisdom. 
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The Confcdcratiofi which they established was hampered by an 
unwillingness to trust the central govenunenc with adequate 
powers, and most of the thirteen cantons were oligarchic re¬ 
publics rather than democracies. (It was not undl the nineteenth 
century that they thoroughly revised their consrirution and then 
became a school for the Western world in democratic reform.) 
Perhaps if the Swiss had been differently located, if they had 
commanded hne ports on the Atlantic instead of Alpine passes, 
they might have developed insatiable ambitions- Even in their 
mountain fastness they were not unaffected by the tumults around 
them. They parddpaccd in many, needlessly and gratuitou^y, by 
hiring out their s^ty manpower to serve in foreign armies, thus 
making pro£t and sometimes fame out of other people’s mis¬ 
fortunes without jeopardizing their nadonal existence. Even¬ 
tually the public conscience became disgusted with this gory 
traffic (Zwingli had denounced it in his day), and after the Napo¬ 
leonic wars the oeporting of mercenary soldiers was prohibited, 
a measure which lent greater firmness and consistency to the Swiss 
policy of neutrality in European—or World—wars. But in domes¬ 
tic affairs the Swiss Confederation, as early as 1531, offered an 
example of cohesion without suppression of differences, of mutual 
co-opcpadon without a dead level of uniformity, which unfor¬ 
tunately is almost unique. 

The Scandinavians, likewise, waited out the contest for empire 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, although they were 
histoncally qualified to give lessons to others in that department. 
In earlier times they had bred seafaring bands of pirates, marauders, 
merchants and colonizers to wrest strongholds from the Saracens 
in the Meditenanean and penetrate into unexplored northern 
latitudes. These exploits, however, had been the work of individ¬ 
uals or groups on rh^ own. Whether successful or not they had 
left unaffected the status of the mother lands, and the northern 
peoples from which the Vikings had sprung did not commit 
their national fortunes to a competition with the resources of 
Spain, France, or England. Throughout the seventeenth century 
Sweden was still a major power, as emphasized by the exploits 
of Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ War and by the bril¬ 
liant, though futile, victories of Charles XU at the cl^ of the 
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ccnrnry. Her imperialistic prospects, however, were largely con- 
hned CO the Baltic region, and here she yielded ground after df> 
feat by Russia and as the Hohenzollern design for Prussia began to 
unfold. The international prestige of the northerners was speedily 
eclipsed, and the acceptance of this fact saved them from certain 
disillusionment and disaster. They were not as successful as the 
Swiss in avoiding the entanglements and bruises of European 
rivalries, but they moved more and more determinedly toward 
a policy of alert and benevolent neutrality. 

On first thought it may seem that Great Britain’s experience 
refutes the chess chat a naden’s ultimace well-bebg sto<^ in in¬ 
verse ratio to the prospering of its imperialistic undertakings. In 
the sixteenth century Engird had been on the defensive against 
Spain and France and narrowly escaped invasion. By 1763 she 
was mistress of the sea and commanded an enormous domain, a 
substantial pan of which had just been acquired from France by 
the fortunes of war. And in the nineteenth century she became 
both the richest and the most powerful state in the worid. 

Actually, however, the case of England subscantiaces the thesis. 
It was the defeats and frustrations which she suffered in the eariy 
part of the struggle for empire which stimulated the resouicefol- 
ness of her people and the diversification of her economy, pro¬ 
moting cspcciaily the steady and phenomenal growth of her mari¬ 
time enterprise. The commercial superiority which she built up 
in this way was more valuable and less ephemeral than the profits 
which could be extracted from colonial overbrdship. At any rate, 
almost on the heels of their victorious but grueling struggle with 
France, the British lost the most important of their New Worid 
possessions dirough the American Revolution. The vain attempt 
to suppress the colonists brought a constitutional crisis in England, 
involved the country in a fresh war with her old rivals Spain and 
France (who had to be compensated in the peace settlement), 
jeopardized her naval strength, and decimated her trade. Further¬ 
more it necessitated a rc-ejaminadon of Britain’s colonial policy, 
which resulted in the scrapping of the baste principles of im¬ 
perialism. Her English-speaking colonies were granted more and 
more generous degrees of self-government, enabling them to 
evolve into free commonwealths, unhampered by coercive re- 
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stricdons of crown or British parliament- They remained bound 
to Britain by ties of sendmenc—the more so as coercion was re¬ 
moved—but empires are maintained by ocher forces chan the re¬ 
ciprocal flow of sendment The British Dominions became endties 
reminiscent of the ancient Greek settlements in Sicily and south¬ 
ern Iialyj they ceased to be colonics in the modem European sense 
of the term. Thus Britain's failures were in the professed objectives 
of imperialism and her greatest successes in the areas where she 
repudiated the pattern. Regrettably, other nations and the British 
themselves did nor leam the lesson as well as they might have. 

It is true chat even with the loss of the thineen colonies and the 
subsequent initiation of the Dominion concept, Britain's empire 
was stdl large and still retained with determination and occasional 
ruthlessness. But it is unrealistic to argue this as the basis for Eng¬ 
land’s prosperity and unique pre-eminence in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Industrial Revolution, which originated in England 
and from there set the pace for the rest of the Western world, 
provides the true explanation. This revolution in technology and 
.sodecy was not the offspring of empire (it could never have be¬ 
gun in Spain, for example). It was the result of a complex variety 
of factors—natural, political, and economic-H?perating directly in 
England and among het own population. Furthermore, the new 
industrial development gave impetus to the anrimercanrilist laissez- 
faire school of thought which was in opposition to rfie whole 
logic of imperiaiism. England’s productivity and financial strength 
seemed to increase as she moved in the direction of free trade, 
which she finally embraced unreservedly. As the Industrial Rev¬ 
olution spread to the continent of Europe it had the affect there 
also, although in varying and lesser degrees, of diverting attention 
from expanrionist schemes to mechanical progress at home. Only 
in the late nineteenth century, when a serious drop in the pros¬ 
perity curve was discernible, did the siren call of empire again 
become compelling, with more alluring promises and more dis¬ 
astrous consequences than the age cf mercantilism had known. 

The fact that England retained and extended her position in 
India during the ebb tide of European imperialism may seem to 
be such a monumeotal exception to the trend indicated as Co re¬ 
fute the argument that it r^y was a trend so ^ as the maj«Mr 
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power, Great Britain, was concerned. With the British entrenched 
in a subcontinent, one of the most populous and richest regions 
of Asia, against the will of the inhabitants, how could it be alleged 
that they had renounced imperialism? Logic and consistency are 
not always to be expected in the policies of any people, ccruinly 
not in chose of the British. Their position in India, while important 
and real enough, was to some extent anomalous. The victory over 
the French in 1763 had not bestowed India upon Great Britain 
Of even given her a trade monopoly. Ic merely determined that the 
British would be the only one of the fordgn trading powers there 
who mighr, if they chose, engage in military and political a^ivi- 
ties. (The French tried to revive the practice themselves during 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars,) The East India Com¬ 
pany was still interested almost exclusively in revenue, although it 
was becoming more difficult to distinguish between the pro£cs of 
legidmate commerce and the subsidies, taxes, and perquisites which 
accrued to the company through its extralegal position as a sov¬ 
ereign power in the regions where it operated. The British au¬ 
thorities ui Westminster were reluctant to acknowledge or assume 
responsibility for the pobdcal role of the company, while aggres¬ 
sive governors, carrying on the tradition of Warren Hastings 
(whose impeachment trial had ended in acquittal), negotiated 
treaties, waged wars, and annexed native states right and left. Ex¬ 
cept for infective temporizing measures, the home government 
did not squarely assume the rule even of the ‘'British” portions 
of India until die Great Mutiny of r 8 j? had revealed the reckless 
ineptifude of the company’s system and by endangering the lives 
of British subjects had shocked the entire nation. 

Aside from the fact that die Indian Empre was acquired only 
gradually and through the back door, It would be difficult to 
prove that it was cssenrial to England’s nineteenth-century pros¬ 
perity. The capital derived from India may have had more to do 
with the progress of the Industrial Revolution than Englishmen 
have ever acknowledged, but it was not the deciave factor- At 
the time when the technological revolution was getting under way 
in England, the East India Clompany’s revenues had fallen off be¬ 
cause of the expensive wars in India and adjacent regions for 
which die company was directly or in 4 ire«ly responsible. The 
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COST of its blunders, including the Grcar Mutiny, was, to be sure, 
charged largely against the Indian people, thus increasing the bnr- 
dens of this dejected folk and retarding their economic growth. 
Their depressed condition, however, was hardly beneficial to 
England; in fact as she became interested in India as a market for 
her cotton manufactures, the extreme poverty of the Indian popu¬ 
lation was a disadvantage. Individual and family fortunes—far 
too many and usually ill deserved—were made in India, but it is 
questionable whether they had a salutary effect upon either Eng¬ 
lish society or English economy. And the distrust which Britain’s 
Indian policy fostered among the Asiatic peoples as a whole was 
a heavy price to pay for a surplus of sterling credits. By the late 
nineteenth century the British were clinging to dte 
Empire” frmn strategic considerations and for reasons of prestige 
rather than economic necessity. 

Ik Search of a New Sooal Order 

The cariy modem period had begun with the discovery of new 
interests which promised a high degree of personal satisfacdon. A 
spirit of restlessness, impatience, and even reckless arrogance was 
a natural accompanying factor. The sweep of material forces was 
so compelling that it threatened to suspend or overwhelm values 
which had been deeply rooted and carefully cultivated, as illus¬ 
trated by the changing climate in religion. It became an easy matter 
for people to embrace a shabby view of human nature, so eager 
were they to remove restraints upon activirics which were im¬ 
mediately appealing. Man was to be taken, so to speak, at a large 
discount, in the hope of quick and profitable returns upon the 
investment of his efforts, It was inevitable chat mi^vings should 
follow the adoption of such a rash attitude. 

The enlarging sphere of opportunity and the material improve¬ 
ments embodied in the Commercial Revolution held great pos¬ 
sibilities for the enrichment of civiUzadon. As time went on, 
however, it became apparent that they were not automadcally 
contributing to such an end, that they were not living up to ex¬ 
pectations even in terms of personal reward. The expansion of 
commerce had brought an unprecedented increase in wealth, an 
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influx of new and highly desirable coTTunodities> and a consequent 
growth in the population of Western Europe. But incomes were 
very unevenly distributed and the condition of the lower classes, 
especially in the cities, was if anything worse than before. The era 
which proclaimed the right of man to develop his talents to the 
full, to probe without inhibitions his innermost feelings, and to 
oppose the dictates of his conscience to ecclesiastical authority 
also witnessed the revival of slavery and the recognition of the 
trade in human bodies as a major business enterprise. The voyages 
of discovery had opened avenues of commerce which made pos> 
sible a wider exchange of goods than ever before, offering sub> 
srancial benefits to all peoples. But almost immediately the gates 
were slammed shut by je^ous governments determined to keep 
outsiders from sharing in the exploitation of regions to which dtey 
had staked a chum. Although monopolistic regulations could not 
always be enforced In the'face of the natural pressures of supply 
and demand, they intensifled feelings of envy, frustration, and 
belligerence among the nations. 

The replacing of the feudal by a capitalist economy seemed at 
flrsctobea processof emancipation. With the decline of the guilds 
and similar agencies of collective restraint, a premium was placed 
upon private inlQiQve in venturing into areas which combined 
risk with high remuneration. Essentially, modem capitalism be* 
gan as the vindication of private ownership, with special em¬ 
phasis upon the right of the owner of wealth to dis|^e of bis 
goods as he pleased and to invest and reinvest his earnings for the 
purpose of increasing his wealth ad inflnicutn. Yet the most allur¬ 
ing and obvious profles were those derivable from commerce, and 
commerce became an object of meticulous regulation by the 
state governments. The system of mercantilism, which was the 
economic dogma and practice almost universally approved in 
Western Europe during the Commercial Revolution, stressed the 
necessity of a national economy, tightly controlled, and directed 
to enhancing the wealth and military strength of the state. It 
called for minute prescription of industry, agriculture, and es¬ 
pecially commerce, typified by the erection of tariff barriers and 
the bestowing of rewards and penalties in the form of subsidies 
or heavy taxation. In the heyday of mercantilism, even in such a 
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relatively liberal country as England, governments did not scruple 
to regulate prices, wages, the movement of people from one com- 
muniry to another, and even their diet and apparel. G)nsequencly, 
the early age of European capitalism was anything bur a regime 
of free entcrprise. 

In the semicollectivisr economy of the Later Middle Ages, pro¬ 
ducers and distributors had been restrained by codes which they 
formulated and enforced upon themselves and which reflected the 
generally approved standards of their day. Now they were hedged 
and bludgeoned by rules imposed upon ^em by a political author¬ 
ity not amenable to their control and chiefly Interested in magni¬ 
fying hs own power. The middle class in its eagerness to shake off 
the grip of the nobility and erf the Church had bolstered cemrd- 
zzed monarchical governments which were approaching die stage 
of unlimited despotism. The middle class also found that the rev¬ 
enues of trade and industry were bdng consumed in wars, in¬ 
decisive in outcome and more and more exhausting. The pursuit 
of commerce had turned into riie battle of empires, in which na¬ 
tional economies were crippled, resources w^asted, and human 
values reduced. A series of revolts—artisric, religious, and eco¬ 
nomic—had been launched on behalf of the individual, yet 
the majority of individuals were more hopelessly bound dian ever. 

Ar all times, however, part of the resources of the European 
intellect was directed against the objectionable features of the pre¬ 
vailing trends. The desire for freedom had been a powerfol stimu¬ 
lus from the beginning and one whidt could not be obliterated 
entirely. Many protests and concrete programs^ some of then} of 
heroic proportions, made the securing of a wider freedom their 
goal. TTiese usually did not rest on sheer expediency but were 
buttressed by ideal conriderations, often derived from religioBS 
conviction. An example is the Dutch struggle for independence 
against Spain, which, as already pointed out, was at the same tune 
an incident in the compediion for empire. In this contest sincere 
religious feeling and aversion to tyranny were btermingled in¬ 
separably with commercial ambition and national pride, and not 
all chose who supported the Duori) cause were high-minded 
idealists. The effect of their final success was marred by the vin- 
dicrive jealousy which the Dntch exhibited toward the neighbor 
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ing provinces of rhe souchem Netherlands, whose inhabicancs re* 
mained Catholic and loyal to Spun. Also, although the Dutch 
worked so devotedly to procure freedom, they were noc overly 
zealous in extending political privileges to the humbler members 
of their own communities, and their thoroughgoing Calvinism 
Uept them from being tolerant of all divergent opinion. In spite 
of these qualifications, however, the new nation was bom into an 
atmosphere much freer than that of most European countries, and 
the Dutch achievement represented a notable contribution to the 
cause of human liberty. 

Wider in its implications than the struggle which gave birth to 
the Dutch Republic was the ferment contributed by the left- 
wing religious groups in England during the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century. This ferment was something more than the final 
phase of rhe religious controversies that had rocked much of 
Europe in the course of the preceding century. The Reformation 
had aimed at overthrowing resmerions and repudiating authority 
rooted in the medieval heritage. It had succeeded in its immediate 
objectives without, however, establishing a sure basis for a har¬ 
monious society. On the contrary, it was becoming apparent that 
the general sweep of events was not a procession toward this ideal 
goal. Hence, the proponents of the ideal were of necessity a rest¬ 
less minority, frequently disencing and warning, if not lone voices 
crying in the wilderness. Nevertheless, they tried to meet the 
challenge presented by environmental change; and they believed 
for a rime that it would be possible to bring the majority to their 
point of view and to ground their proposals in the collective wis¬ 
dom of mankind. 

Puritanism is the term which covers the reforming and dissent¬ 
ing English movements in the broadest sense, and Puritanism was 
a force both inride and outside of the established Church. To 
describe its several facets amply as variant forms of Calvinism is 
inadequate. Its origin was of Calvinist inspiration, but it noc only 
adapted itself to changing conditions and to the strongly felt 
needs of the groups that embraced it but also drew into a common 
center many influences from rhe near and remote past. At the 
outset in the sixteenth century, English Puritanism was part of an 
international l^tesrant movement (understandably so because 
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its leadership was supplied larB:cly by men who had spent years 
of exile on the Condneni). In the beginning, howerer, it was 
haxdly cosoiopohcan in attitude and its intellectual foundations 
were rather meager. Its primary aim, adde from what it did to the 
individual, was to transform the character of the English Church. 
It sou^t to effect a more complete break with die Roman Cath¬ 
olic tradition, to liberalize the Wcrarchy so as to allow greater dis¬ 
cretion to the individual clergyman, and to emphasize discussion 
and discourse as opposed to ceremony and sacrament. In keeping 
^vith the genius of Calvinism, it exalted individual responsibility, 
the obligation incumbent upon each personality to prove its worth 
and seek its fulfillment. It was an activist creed, burning to ex¬ 
press itself in the sphere of everyday affairs, yet impelled by non- 
materia! standards. For these reasons it not only came to be a 
powerful current of protest but bade fair to make over English 
society and insdeudons. Puritanism in its most dynamic phase in 
England was not restricted to die urban middle and lower classes. 
It gained a following among the country gentry, men of breeding 
and educadon, who were able to contribute a breadth of oudook 
and intellecrual maturity to the debates which were carried on 
privately and publicly during the closing years of the Elizabethan 
Era. It secured a stronghold in the Universiry of Cambridge^ it 
was viewed sympathed^y by membeis of the queen’s council; 
it found an increasing voice in Parliament. 

Under the early Stuart monarebs the Puritan concern for re¬ 
form of the Church attached itself to a campaign to preserve pop¬ 
ular liberties against encroachments by the king and to defend the 
rights of cidzen and Parliament in the face of the Stuart doctrine 
of divine right. The persecudon by Charles I and Archbishop 
Laud stimulated a great migration of Englishmra to America; but 
those of the Puritans who remained in England were prominent 
in all areas of resistance to die government of the dissembling but 
indexible Stuart and consdtuted the backbone of the parliamen¬ 
tary party. 

During the period of the civil wars and the interregnum the 
forces of Puritanism attained their greatest momentum, attracted 
the widest popular support, and were directed most searchingly 
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CO the problems of the soaal order. Having achieved ascendancy 
in the state, the more radical Puritan elements seemingly found 
the way open co them to build a commonweaich in the image 
of X^ai hearts' dewe. The reformers had definice ideas as co 
what needed co be done, in many fields besides that of eccle> 
fiascical discipline. While under the spell of a foreshortened but 
powerful cosmic view of human destiny, and while eamestl/ seek¬ 
ing CO ready themselves for che life hereafter, they were eager to 
transform the realities of che present life in the material world. 
They outlined a simple but posidve poUdcal philosophy, which 
called for gw'emmcnt by consent of the governed, the aboli- 
6 on of hereditary privilege, die enlargement of the franchise 
—even to the point of universal manhood suffrage. In spite of wide 
differences of opinion on these matters, among che groups most 
directly involved in ovenhtowing the monarchy there was general 
agreement as to che need for policical reform. The so-called Lev- 
filers, who numbered in their ranks army leaders and gencletncn 
of standing as well as untutored common folk, were advocates of 
democracy. Nor were the reformers blind co social and economic 
evils. While rarely approaching communism (in spite of the 
charges of their opponents), they condemned chc extreme and 
increasinginequalities of contemporary society. They championed 
the poor, who were being driven from their lands by the inexor¬ 
able enclosure movement and afflicted by rising prices. The Puritan 
conscience was especially incensed at che entanglements, delays, 
high cost, and oucrighr injustice of the law courts and advocaced 
their drastic overhauling (something nor accomplished untiJ two 
centuries later). Although frequently depicted as stem visaged 
and strait-laced, many Puritans of the mid-seventeenth century 
actually showed strong traces of humanitarianism. They de¬ 
manded penal reform, pointing out the iniquity and the folly of 
hanging poor wretches for petty thefts. At least a few far-seeing 
spirits of this tradition reflected critically on the moral issues 
raised by che pushing of commercial enterprise among che un¬ 
resisting natives of India and cried out against the slave trade. 

Undeniably, religious enthusiasm was somedmee attached to 
fantastic schemes and to wild individuals; but che bulk of the pro¬ 
gram propounded by the most boldly experimental wing of Puri- 
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raoism was not wild or fantastic. The 'Traise'< 3 od Baxebone 
Pariiamear" (the nominated Parliament of 1653) has frequently 
been regarded as an example of the pathetic impractic^^ty of the 
zealots who predominated in the Independent churches at the time 
and as a reductio sd absurdum of acteinpred rtle by the saints. Yet 
foremost among the proposals of the Baxebone filament were 
the abolition of tithes and the reform of legal procedures in the 
intexesc of speed and economy-measures wWch were neither 
utopian nor rabidly sectarian. Tliis ill-fated Paihament did not 
fail because of incompetence; it was dissolved through the cal¬ 
culated strategy of its conservative mcmbers» who were eager to 
circumvent any encroachment upon vested property rights. 

The religious reformers who pursued the g^ of social and 
economic justice at the height of the English revolution had ab¬ 
sorbed ideas from various sources and attempted to bring them 
together in focus upon the central problems of contemporary 
society. In many ways their preconceptions were medieval rather 
than typically ReformaaonisL This is seen especially lA their 
economic views, which generally condemned usury and excessive 
profits, clung to the notion of a just price, and not only deplored 
extremes of inequality but tended to regard material wealth with 
suspicion. Obviously, they assumed that politics was not an end 
in itself but to be taken in the context of ethical and spirkual func¬ 
tions. Although as heirs of Calvin they placed great emphasis upon 
individual responsibility, they displayed a »rong sense of com¬ 
munity and warmly supported che concept of human brotherhood. 
Another remarkable aspect of their position is the frequent appeal 
to reason, and the exalting of reason as an essential trait in man 
and che basis for social organization. In harmony with che late 
medieval thinkers, some insisted that reason and faith were alhes 
and that to oppose reason was to deny, rather than to obey, God. 
Ac the same dme they were doubcM about identifying divine 
wisdom with any particular ecclesiastical foundation and were 
typically andclericaJ. To a medieval framework they had fitted 
characteristic aspects of Renaissance humanism and reflected its 
confident spirit. They invoked both Holy Writ and the example 
of classical andquiry, the latter because it seemed to support the 
ideal of a simple, free, and dignified society. The concept of a 
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state of nanire uoderlying formal insdrutxoos was promiaeot m 
ch^ thinkmg and was contrasted with the oppressions and dis¬ 
orders of the moment. (Naively, they were inclined to identify 
this pristine state of nature in l^gbnd with the Anglo-Saxons 
and to attribute all noxious growths to the Norman conquerors.) 
Whatever their arguments, the Puritan critics were on the 
whole forward-looking rather than reacdonaxy, and more apt 
CO be coo bold than too cautious. While emphadcally and 
piimarily religious in orientation, to a considerable degree the 
seventeenth-century Puritans anticipated the sodal vision of 
the philosophers of the Enlightenment. In their doctrines is to 
be found more than a hint of the concept of human perfecdbility, 
and they eamesdy accepted as a duty the enlistment of their 
faculdea in the task of improving the State and society. 

For all its promise, the Puritan movement culminated in failure. 
Although ic accomplished much of permanent value, it failed in 
its far-reaching external objeedves. It was not able to transform 
the Church of England, which reasserted itself with a sharp ven¬ 
geance at the Reacoradon of i 66 o. More signlHcant still, Puritan¬ 
ism faltered in its vision of a social order based on radcnal and 
ethical principles. Many reasons can be assigned for this defeat, 
among them ^e breach that developed between Cromwell and his 
radical supporren. some of whom he felt compeDed to repudiate 
or imprison. He was a practical man, and utopia he deemed to be 
not within the grasp of lus generation. Moreover, the military 
dictatorship which—reluctantly but resolutely—he fastened upon 
the nation provoked an indiscriminate reaction against the Puritans 
and all their works, whether good or bad. The most ardent re- 
former? were not the ones who held the reins during the Common¬ 
wealth and Protectorate, and those who did wield power euc- 
cumbed to the temptation to use ic arbitrarily. They collected 
heavier taxes than the discredited Stuarts had ever dreamed of 
demanding; they massacred Irish Catholics to show forth the 
wrath of the Lord; they sought to establish maritime supremacy 
and helped lay the foundations of an empire which would con- 
nnue to quicken the pulse of Englishmen long after the Puritan 
dream of a heaven on eanh had faded. The “Puritan Revolution” 
of the mid-sevenceench century did not consdtute a social rtvolu- 
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tion, although it contained the seeds of one. With considerable 
j usticc, Quakers charged the Pu ritans of the Cromwellian Era wi ch 
abandoning rhelr own avowed principles. Instead of enlacing 
jusdee and liberty they had introduced new oppressions and, for¬ 
getting their hunxble past, had striven to make themselves the 
rich and powerful of the earth. 

Even ^ese circumstances do nor fully explain the deliecnoQ of 
Puritanism from its highest objeedves and ^e increasing sterility 
of the movement. The Puritans were not exterminated at the 
Rescoracjon in spite of the general revulsion against them. Thek 
edge was blunted more by contempt than by persecution, althou^ 
the persecudon was red enough foe a while. As they lost the 
support of the country gentry they gradually adopted an acquies¬ 
cent and narrowly middle-class philosophy and became content 
to measure their success with the yardstick of material advantage. 
During the ascendancy of Cromwell they had appeared—uninten¬ 
tionally perhaps but too clearly—in the guise of a polidcal faction; 
and now they had to suffer the unpleasant but endurable fate of 
a parry out of power. They learned to conform to the rules of 
party polidcs and bided their rime, finally receiving compensation 
in the **Glorious Revolution’' of 1688. Undeniably, something of 
the Puritan tradition of reristance to tyranny contributed to that 
fortunate and climactic event, which drove Janies 11 and the 
divine-right dogma from the throne and established the supremacy 
of Parliament. The Revolution of 1688, though ir was a consritu- 
rional landmark of great iinporrance, lacked the dynamic ideas 
that had illuminated Puritan polemics in the 1640’$. It was a 
^’bloodless" revolution in the figurative as well as in the hteral 
sense. Its leaders had more sophisticated and less splendid ob¬ 
jectives than the creation of a democratic commonwealth based 
on spiritual brotherhood. They were concerned with such prac¬ 
tical matters as building a Whig polidcal machine, protecting the 
Bank of England, and halting the ambitions of France. In the 
Revoluaon of 1688 the Puritans, who were now usually called 
“Dissenters," faithfully performed an assigned and subordinate 
role. T^ey had refused the bait of James II’s Declaradon of In¬ 
dulgence, and they were rewarded by Parliament’s Toleration 
Act— which gave them the right not to sit in Parliamenc but to sic 
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on Sonday mornings in their own chapels» provided they kept 
the doors unlocked, were properly licensed by the bishop, and 
continued co pay tithes to the support of the state church. Actually, 
through the device of *'occasional conformity,” Dissenters man¬ 
aged to obtain seats in Parliament, and they even recovered hope 
of modifying the Church of England as the power to appoint 
bishops passed into the hands of Whig ministries. (This cum of 
events inspired the sarcastic remark of a Tory character in one of 
Addison's essays: tliat in the entire county not a single Presby¬ 
terian was to be found, excepting of course the bisliop!) But a 
bi$hop*$ miter was not the kind of crown that had been sought 
after by a Lilburne, a Jolin Hales, or a William Walwyn. By the 
close of the seventeenth century Puritanism had spent most of its 
force. It had ceased to be dangerous; it had also too largdy ceased 
to be challenging. However, it had performed an unforgettable 
service in demonstrating that religious incentives could be brought 
to bear upon practical problems of living and of human relation¬ 
ships. Moreover, its intiucnce persisted as i subdued but significant 
element in the English cultural heritage (in America as weU as in 
England) and imparted something of its ancient fervor to the 
philosophy of liberalism and to humanitarian projects. 

ReHABtUTATtON OF ReaSON AND FaITK 

While efforts toward social reconstruction at the hands of Eng¬ 
lish seccarbns were subsiding, a program of broader scope and ded¬ 
icated even more specifically to the emancipation of men's minds 
was beginning to be formulaced in various quarters of Western 
Europe. It was borne on the rising tide of rationalism and reached 
ICS climax in the eighteenth century. Its social and political ob¬ 
jectives and even its rcdsoning processes were not totally foreign 
to chose of the Puritan rcfomiers, but it started from dilTerent 
premises and admitted no dependence upon religious dogma or 
affiliation. Also, it was perhaps more directly indebted to the Com¬ 
mercial Revolution—positively, because expanding contacts and 
familiarity with distant regions stimulated a search for universally 
applicable principles; negatively, because materialism, imperial 
greed, and despotism provided fit subjects for stinging anack. The 
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rationalist moronenc found expression in almost ail aspects of the 
culture of the Age of the Enlightenmeot, affecting literature and 
art as well as philosopher. Although it was pnmanly a phenomenon 
of intelleccu^ circles rather than of the populace at large, it was 
by no means coohned to the realm of al^tract ideas. Jt was con¬ 
cerned with the entire world of experience and had a de£niie 
impact upon problems arising from the growing complexity of 
society. Ic aimed not only to impart a sense of direction but to re¬ 
examine the assumptions underlying traditional aedvines and the 
setting in which they took place. Finally, it embodied a quest for 
values, for standards of measuiement, and for objectives which 
could evoke the highest level of endeavor. Disregarding cadonal 
boundaries, the concepts of radonalism engaged the minds of key 
individuals in most of the countries of Western Europe and also 
in the New World, uldmacely creating a tremendous sdr. 

The radonalism of the Age of the Enllghtcnmem had deep roots 
and mi^c be regarded as a culminatioo of tendencies reaching 
back through the Middle Ages to clasncal andquicy and beyond. 
The judgments rendered and many of the a^umeots employed 
were not new. The thinken of this period rea&med conceptions 
of human nature, of society, and of man’s relationship to the 
universe which had been held at various dmes before. Their basic 
concludoDS were similar to those which have been and always will 
be brought into play whenever there is an overwhelming desire 
to improve man’s estate and a faith in his capacity for such im¬ 
provement. The ranooalist interpretation of human nature had 
much in common not only with the ancient classical but also, per¬ 
haps sclU more, with that of the late medieval thinkers; even 
though the rationalists regarded the Scholastics—if they deigned 
CO think of them at all—as at the opposite pole from themselves. 

In atrempting to recover and Ermly establish a belief in the 
inherent dignity of man, however, the rationalists used an ap¬ 
proach which was fundamentally new. Instead of invoking the 
voice of authority they appealed to the evidence of science. 
Actually their ph^osophy was inspired by the remarkable prog¬ 
ress of the natural sciences, which had projected a more intel¬ 
ligible picture of the physical universe than any previously known 
and which seemed to have provided a technique for the continual 
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enlargement of Icnowledge. Theii speculations were the iirst 
philosophical crysrallizanon of the findings of modem science. 
They were vibrant with the enchusiaan impaned by the sudden 
widening of horizons. They reflected the confidence that with the 
discovery of an infallible method of acquiring truth the bondage 
of the past could be shaken olf, leaving the mind free to build on 
the solid foundations of experience and reason. 

Exponents of the Enlightenment attempted to apply the tools 
of science to the solution of every type of problem. They breathed 
an atmosphere of daring and imaginative experimentation. Des¬ 
cartes resolved to dismiss from lus consciousness all opinions which 
had been acquired at second hand, and then to accept only those 
'^innate” ideas which returned wirii the insistent force and clarity 
of mathematical axioms. From such pure unshakable principles he 
would deduce the structure of the cosmos. Others felt that Des¬ 
cartes had conceded too much in acknowledging any suprararional 
factor. Locke preferred to reject “innate*' ideas. He regarded the 
mind as a blank tablet upon which impressions are described 
through the operaijon of the sense or^ns. According to Locke, 
sensations are the raw dara out of which ideas are compounded, 
and upon this mechanical and empirical foundation the reason 
can erect an edifice which mirrors the symmetry and embodies 
the laws of the eternal order of things. The figurations which the 
rationalists, including the Lockian empiridscs, saw taking shape 
in their minds with mathematical precision were remarkably like 
concepts which had formerly been anchored to faith and revela¬ 
tion. Typically they included such postulates as the existence of 
God and of the soul, immortality, and the moral perfection of the 
universe. But their advocates insisted (except when anxious co 
avoid the wrath of ecclesiastics) that these beliefs rested upon 
demonstrable principles rather than the authority of dogma or 
tradition. 

Although the rationalist movement was more indebted to the 
distant past than its adherents recognized, it was not simply a 
ceperition of familiar themes. Still less was it an idealized incerpre- 
earion of the contemporary scene. To a large extern it was a re¬ 
action against prevailing mores and insdrutions. It frowned on the 
overcharged emotionalism of the Renaissance and the Re/orma- 
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don; it opposed che unreBeccing materialism and the iirespopsible 
colt of power which had followed in cheir wake. It aimed to lib- 
erace from oppression, espcdally from the oppression bom of 
ignorance. It sought to rediscover man beneath the maze of dis- 
tordon> abuse^ and fear. 

Because it was fed by a desire for change and intended as an 
anddote co present ills, rationalise thought often assumed a cridca] 
or even negative form. It was suspicious of institadonalized reli' 
giou because religion had spawned fanaticism and bloodshed. It 
had a strong bias against despotism and its disciples usually did 
not warm to the tawdry triumphs of greedy kings. Impatient with 
provincial prejudices, k cultivated an international and cosmo> 
policaiL oudooL In contrast to the meanness, hypocrisy, and 
caicuJadng selfishness of conventional European society, it glori> 
fied the ‘^oble savage*’ on the one hand and the '^Chinese sage” on 
die other; the former because he was uncortupred by the vices of 
civilizatioQ, the latter because he had supposedly risen above 
them by following the light of reason. 

Yet the prevailing mood of the Enlightenment was optimism, 
and its cen^ emphasis was positive rather than negative. It was 
an affirmation of faith in man and forecast a magnificent future 
for the human race. The method of approach and the assurance of 
success were derived from science, but the chief Interest lay nor 
in specialized technical knowledge nor in the march of mechanical 
power but in the application of intelligence co human needs and 
aspirations. For this reason rationalism differed from much of the 
science-based thought oi the present day, which is apt to be 
either highly esoteric and socially irresponsible or narrowly utili* 
tariao. It was remarkably parallel in spirit, and even in form, to 
medieval Scholasticism in its heyday, in spite of an iconoclastic 
tone and contempt for authority. The data of science are indeed 
very different from the dogmas of the Church Fathers. However, 
the most impressive scientific advances had come in those fields 
which, while relying on observation, are speculative and deduc¬ 
tive rather than eirpcriinentai and inductive- Asnaiomy had out¬ 
stripped chemistry and was far ahead of geology or biology, 
which were just beginning to be subjected to critical examination. 
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Machunadcs, a purely conceptual disdpluie, was the new queen 
of che sciences, r^arded as the perfect example of what a science 
could be and as holding the key to universal knowledge. Const' 
quently there was a prominent strain of deductive reasoning in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century thought, of proceeding by 
logical denvadon from infallible premise to particular Instance, 
even in the study of sudi variables as human behavior and the 
operaciem of social insdtudoos. 

Aside from the question of method, rationalism in its prime 
objectives and guiding convlcdons resembled Sdiolasdc diought 
more closely than has usually been recognized. Of couise the 
rationalist movement was too broad and too vaiied in expression 
to be cias^lied in any single category, and bdividual pronounce¬ 
ments can be found representing che most divergent atdtudes and 
opinions. On the whole it was didnclined to erect or endorse a 
closed system, such as Scholasdclsm had striven to achieve. The 
Scholastic thinkers had looked to the past In search of authorities 
with which to fortify their arguments, and when they viewed 
the future it was at a great distance and from the standpoint of 
the ultimate and transcendental goal of the human nee. The 
rationalists, scorning the past, pinned th^ hopes to a future 
which they believed to be close at hand and which prom¬ 
ised release from che most intolerable burdens of man’s present 
condition. Furthennore, the task that the rationalists saw cut 
out for them was a purely human one, with man, a free ^ent, 
plotting lus own future and biinging it into actuality through hb 
own efforts and the guidance of his own intellect. Kevercheless, 
there was substantial tinularity between the thirteenth-cenrury 
Scholastics and the eighteenth-century rationalists in their esti¬ 
mate of the poteatiaiities of the human creature and even in their 
conception of what constituted his ideal state. Scholastic thinkers, 
for example, did not rule out the possibility of change in insdfu- 
tions. Although Sc. Thomas believed that the natural law was 
immutable (as did the rationalists of che Enlightenment), he 
raised the question of whether human laws could rightly be al¬ 
tered "on account of the changed condition of man”-^nd an¬ 
swered it in the affumative. And although the rationalists were 
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far mor« proae to stress rhe necessity of change, this was because 
they wished to reshape instirurions in conformity with the ideal 
pattern of reason. The majority of them believed that there was 
such a partem and hoped, if they could succeed in capturing it, 
to perpetuate it for all rime. The great Scholastic teachers, espe¬ 
cially Sc. Thomas, were synthesizers, who stood at the end of an 
age and viewed it from a lofty ideal summit, iitang the recalcitrant 
pieces into place with determined logic. The men of the Enlight¬ 
enment stood—or thought they stood-on the threshold of a new 
age of which they were the prophets. 

T^e rationalists piroclaitned a revolt against cxadirional au¬ 
thority, and certainly owed no deference to die particular authori- 
dcs chat the thirteenth century had held in reverence; in fact they 
took not the slighesc notice of them. But the radonalisQ were most 
incensed against restraints and injusrices ucribucable to coercive 
agencies of fairly recent growth, whose power was concrete, 
formidable, aod questioned only at considerable penl—especially 
the tynnny Inherent in the uoion of absolute governments with 
authoritarian state churches. In challenging the dogmas that sup¬ 
ported the contemporary enemies of freedom, the rarionalisrs 
necessarily armed themselves with conceptual weapons forged 
in an earlier age. And they developed a view of man and the uni¬ 
verse which, without any consciousness or acknowledgment of 
the debt, had many points in common with the reasoned judgment 
of late medieval thinkers. The most typical philosophers of the 
Enlightenment assumed that the universe Is rational and purpose¬ 
ful and also that man is capable of understanding it through the 
exercise of reason implanted in him by God. They affirm^ that 
the whole physical order is controlled by laws emanating from 
God, the supreme intelligence and faultless designer. The laws 
of nature underlie the world of living creatures, including man, 
and provide the basis for a beneficial community life. Human 
laws are dependent upon the natural law. They are, or should be, 
a means of applying and enforcing it within the context of civil¬ 
ized society. AJl of these precepts, so fully elaborated during the 
Enlightenment, had been explicitly stated by St- Thomas Aquinas. 
To the “Natural Law” and the “Human Law"* Aquinas added 
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dso the “Divine Law*’ (the Scriptures), but only for thc-one 
might almost say—profesrional reason that man was destined for 
an eternal and special kind of bliss beyond the eartlxly felicity 
which he shared with other creatures and which he was capable 
of achieving through his own natural endowments. 

The aposdes of the Enlightenment, again in agreement with 
their medieval predecessors, believed in the inherent goodness of 
man and argued that man has the ability to develop a harmonious 
social and political order. Here, departing most widely from the¬ 
ological tradition, they rejected the doctrine of original sin. The 
evils and injustices which abound, they affirmed, are not an in¬ 
escapable sentence of fate but the result of man’s failure to abide 
by the laws which permeate the universe and which he is fully 
capable of discovering and utilizing if he wishes. ActuaUy, St. 
Thomas was in substantial agreement with this position. Ald^ough 
he of course retained the nodon of origiual sin, it did not £gurt 
greatly in his system. Certainly it never assumed Augustinian or 
Calvinisdc proportions. His emphasis was upon the redeemability 
of the creature, upon his potentialides for moral and spiritual 
growth- (It is agnificant that in referring to the primitive para¬ 
disiacal state before the FaU, Aquinas described k as a condition 
in which “nothing either beside or against reason could cake man 
unawares.”) 

The Scholastic thinkers looked upon the cosmos as having been 
designed primarily for the benefit of man—to bestow blessings 
upon him and, when necessary, chastisement. To them the earth- 
man’s abode and God’s footstool—was the center of the universe, 
the hub of the whole creation. While the men of the Eolighten- 
menc generally accepted the heliocentric astronomy of Coper^ 
oicus, Galileo, and Newcou, they were just as positive that the 
earth and the starry firmament were intended to minister to 
human needs and to speed man’s progress. They believed chat 
by penecraeng the secrets of nature and reducing them to mathe¬ 
matical formulas people would be brought to an uuderstanding 
not only of space and matter but of the principles of jusace and 
morality. Ye shall know the truth of science and the truth shall 
make you free, was their gospel. The findings of science were 
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bailed as a new and £nal revelation, displacing all priest-concocted 
Scriptures. In the words of Alexander Pope: 

Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in rnglit; 

God said, Let Newton be! and all was Light. 

Thomas Paine, pamphleteering crusader for the rights of man and 
for Deism, the new religion of nature and reason, brought its 
tenets down within reach ot almost everyone’s understanding, 
expounding them with glowing enthusiasm If somewhat curious 
logic. In raising the question as to why God had created a plurality 
of worlds rather than a single sphere, Paine concluded that it was 
for the specific purpose of providing easier instruction for the 
human race in science and the mechanical arts. He looked forward 
to the day when all mankind would endeavor to imitate the Deity 
“in everything moral, scientific, and mechanical.” 

Essentially, then, the science-intoxicated men were returning 
to the belief in a consistent, purposeful, and beneHcenc universe, 
a belief which had been undermined in the attempt to break with 
the circumscribed world view of the Feudal Age and jettisoned in 
the scramble for riches and empire. Although they invoked the 
testimony of astronomy and physics to fordfy their cause, thdr 
contribution was on the side of humane and spiritual values. The 
cosmic principles, the “laws” which they thought so clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable, were not necessary and Inevitable derivatives from 
the factual data that had been accumulated, as Hume and other 
skepdes were soon to point out, These principles were, rather, 
articles of faith, verifiable in Urge part in the forum of human 
experience, especially as spread over the pages of history, rather 
chan in the laboratory. Tht vision of die philosophers was not 
a reflection of nature but, in Carl Becker's phrase, a “heavenly 
city” of their imagination. Because it was a vision, an ideal—not 
something to be had for the asking from the bounty of nature—it 
challenged its adherents all the more to heroic efforts. 

Inevitably, it was when the canons of rationalism were applied 
to social practices and Insritudons that its bite began to be felt. It 
was distressingly obvious that European society did not conform 
to the pattern of reason nor to the ideal objectives of an enlight- 
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cned humanity. Parricularly in France, where che Eiilightcnmcnt 
reached its highest pitch, to look in any direction was to see how 
unreasonable the existing order accaally was. Consequently the 
progress of rational thought was almost certain sooner or later to 
produce an explosion in that sanctuary of bureaucracy and abso^ 
ludsm. 

Aiming to liberate mankind, the French philosophers con¬ 
demned, eid)er openly or by parable and innuendo, die msiiru- 
rions which they considered noxious. Voltaire’s decant slogan, 
‘'Wipe out the infamous thing!” was not directed exclusively at 
the Church or any single instrument of injustice. Under arrack 
were oppressive governments, the bigotry of eccleaasncs, cco> 
sorship, the restraints imposed by a state-controlled economy, 
cruel and arbitrary penal systems, slavery, the butchery insepa¬ 
rable from the military sport of kings. 

With their eyes upon the promotion of justice, the thinkers of 
che Enlightenment were quick to angle our war as one of the 
chief props of despotism and sources of human misery, and most 
of them condemned it in no uncertain terms. E>unng the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries numerous concrete proposals for 
the establishment of European and even world peace were pur 
forward. Considering these proposals as a whole and die accendon 
which they directed to the underlying causes of conflict as well 
as to che appre^riate means for abolishing it, it is no exaggeradon 
to say that they andcipated and sometimes surpassed the liberal 
thought of our own day on the subject and were ahead of the 
practices of govemmcncs in any day. The reproach so often lev¬ 
eled at the eighteenth-century inrellecruals that they were abstract 
perfectionists and conceived of society a$ stadc is hardly jusdfled. 
The ablest of diem, although boldly imaginative, were more pene¬ 
trating in their approach to intemadonal problems than are con¬ 
temporary sratesmen, and more realistic, if it be admitted that these 
problems ought really to be solved rather chan merely juggled. 

The famous Project of Perpetual Peace of the Abbe de Saint- 
Herre was based on the dubious idea of maintaining the stattts quo, 
for which reason it was sharply criridzed by several of che radon- 
alist advocates of intemadoualism. Some of these thinkers, it is 
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true, ovcrsiniplified the issues and produced rigid formulas which 
are monumencs of intellectual naivet^ For example, the plan of 
a certain Pierre Gai^az laid down eight “infallible” means for 
establishing peace, which included the propondon that after 
proper adinstments had been made the cerrirory of no state hence¬ 
forth could c^'er be either enlarged or reduced. A few years later 
(1788) Palier de Saint-Germain called for an indissoluble, irrev¬ 
ocable Association of all Christian sovereigns in which these 
worthy potentates would solemnly agree not to take the law into 
their own hands any longer. (Doubtless a piece of wishful think¬ 
ing, but as good as the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 to “outlaw” 
war.) However, there were many ocher more trenchant and prac¬ 
tical suggesdons. The need of promoting domestic welfare to re¬ 
move an incentive for aggression was stressed, to which end the 
curraihnent of government extravagance and tax reform for the 
relief of the poorer subjects were recommended. Much emphasis 
was placed upon the economic causes of war, especially the rival¬ 
ries inherent in imperialism. The Physiocrats, such as Turgot and 
Saincard, advocated freeing trade and industry in order to pro¬ 
mote the greatest degree of weU-being among the whole European 
community. Frequently discussion centered upon the disdnedon 
between “just” and “unjust” wars, with a clear appreciation of 
the risks in admitting the possibility of the former. The fudlicy of 
compeddon in armaments as a security measure was pointed out, 
as well as the evils of secret diplomacy and the harm done by am¬ 
biguities in peace treades. (Saintard commented: "Treaties are 
not the product of reason ... but the proof of weariness.”) The 
smaller nations of Europe were urged to form regional federa¬ 
tions for their mutual protection, while more ambitious plans 
were conceived for a universal league of nations, with an incema- 
tiona) police force, compulsory arbitration of disputes, and a 
world tribunal. 

In contrast to the pleas of such earlier idealists as Erasmus, the 
peace proposals of the Age of the Enlightenment were not merely 
recommendations for good behavior put forward in hopes that 
regnant princes would see fit to act upon them. They were closely 
allied to the mounting denunciation of rulers and to the chal- 
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lexiging of chdr claims to absolute power. Many critics clearly 
perceived that the bases of state and society would have to be 
reconstructed if peace and the general wel^xe were to be attained. 
The ideas of limited govenunenc and the separation of powers, of 
popular sovereignty, of the origin of civil society through a con¬ 
tract entered into by free men were in the air, Montesquieu, who 
was certainly no radical, believed chat the establishment of poUc- 
icai liberty was essential for human happiness while he aUo be¬ 
lieved that war was the greatest danger to liberty. Othcre went 
much fanher than Montesquieu, demanding equality of rights 
and opportunities, and some, such as d’Holbach, Condoicet, and 
Rousseau, boldly argued that the creation of a democratic way of 
life was prerequisite to the success of any project for lasting peace. 
Diderot contended that s social upheaval would have to take 
place before these Ideals could be realized. Condorcet, an aristo¬ 
crat bom, was one of the most unrelenting champions of equality 
as well as an e^iemy of violence. Ironically, he fell a victim not to 
the outraged monarchy but to agents of the inflamed populace^ 
to whose interests he was unselfishly dedicated—when revolution 
had opened the gates of hatred and terror. Under the shadow of 
the guillocine he reaffirmed his faith in the progress of virtue and 
intelligence and pronounced a benediction upon the human race 
from which he was about to be separated. 

In the light of chose censiderarions it is obviously unfair to 
charge the thinkers of the Enlightenment with being oblivious to 
social and economic realities, wedded to abstract theory, and in¬ 
different CO the needs of the masses. When they adopted as their 
goal the liberation of manlrind, they meant mankind, not just 
themselves—the educated few—and not just Europeans. They on- 
deresrimaced the difficulties involved; they failed to realize the 
complexity of sodal phenomena and the extent to which they de¬ 
pend upon nonradonal factors; they were prone to assume that 
d)e methods and results of the physical sciences could be applied 
immediately to other fields. But they saw distinctly that the re¬ 
forms which they derired could not be secured by patchwork, that 
they would necessitate a profound social reconstruction. 

Ac the same time it is true that most of these reformers opposed 
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violent commodon and mob acdon. They wanted revolution to 
come through emancipation, through enlightenment, under the 
direcdon of those whose intelligence was awakened and disci¬ 
plined- Tliey did not wish to jeopardize the gains which appeared 
ro be within grasp or invite the risk of chaos by lerdng the great 
majority of ignorant and untrained folk suddenly take the destiny 
of the community into thdr own hands. Such an attitude does not 
brand the radonalists as hypocrites, snobs, or pseudo- refonners 
who were enemies of the people's welfare. Perhaps it shows that 
they were in the long run the cniesc friends of the people. The 
events of the French Revoludon. which ran contrary to the de¬ 
sires of the philosophic reformers, indicate that their caudon was 
not unfounded. Although the Revoludon diook society to the 
roots and released the full ride of popular energies, its accomplish¬ 
ments fell—iwc ahead of—but shon of the program envisioned by 
the {^osopfiers, while it intensified some of the specific evils 
which they had struggled against. 

The final justification of dvilizadon is the extent to which it 
promotes the welfare of the people who live under it—the welfare 
not of a few but of all Therefore the democratic thesis is eter¬ 
nally valid. However, the greater the democracy the more need 
for dirinrerested and intelligent guidance; the more need for 
educadon and for the self-imposed discipline which is by all 
odds the hardest kind of discipline to come by. These qualities 
cannot be acquired overnight; we have not yet discovered how to 
attain diem fully. The French rationalises may be chided for not 
embracing the democratic ideal more wholeheartedly than they 
did, but they are more to be commended than the demagogues of 
the Terror who promised an earthly paradise and bequeathed 
the guillodne and the firing squad. 

It is unfortunate that the most famous and infiuendal protago¬ 
nist of democracy was Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose sensitivity 
of perception and fine intellect were marred by extreme emo¬ 
tional instability. The avowed champion of the feelings as op¬ 
posed to cold reason, Rousseau gave full rein to his own emotions, 
whether perry or sublime. With his indulgence, self-pity, and self- 
jusoficatioD, with his alternation between defiance of convention 
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and craviaif for approbation, he was far from a perfect etnbodi- 
menc of emancipated humanity. His incon$istende$ entered 
deeply into his writings and contributed something to the confu¬ 
sion surrounding the democratic ideal of which he was sudt an 
enraptured prophet. Rousseau sang the praises of the common 
man. Upon the unspoiled instincts of the great body of humanicy, 
rather than through the contrivances of sophisticates, he would 
erect a social and political structure in which equality, freedom, 
and harmony prevailed. He dealt in sweeping concepts, in blade 
and white with few nuances. (“Man is bom free; and everywhere 
he is in chains.") Not content to cry Down with oppressive gov¬ 
ernments! he would add Down with private property! or even 
Down with civilizaticn! so fondly did he long for a state of un> 
corrupted siinplicity. But he didn’t actually mean esrerything he 
uttered in his more Impas^oned moments. In his Socud Contract 
he found room for most of the institutions which he had first 
looked upon widi horror. While by definition the “state of na¬ 
ture” was the most perfect conditioD imaginable, through some 
miraculous alchemy the new order of civil society founded upon 
Rousseau’s sodal contract was declared to be soil more perfect. 
Natural liberty would be exchanged for "true liberty," wWch 
was the expression of the General Will of the entire commuoity. 

In his mystical democracy Rousseau felt that ail the checks 
and safety devices which guard against the fallibility of human 
iostirudons could be discarded. The only requisite was to give 
full sway to the General Will, which could never be wrong. The 
individual might cheeifully surrender all his individual rights in 
becoming a member of the great collective body, which somehow 
was more and better chan the sum of its parts. Thus Rousseau’s 
political prescriptions, which took cheir origin in a devire for lib¬ 
erty, led if canied to a logical extreme to the tightest land of des- 
podsm^Such of course was far from the intention of Rousseau. It 
was even more contrary to the desires and to the program of the 
majoriry of the philosophers of the Enlightenment, who ^aced 
their emphasis upon the securing of fundamental rights, believing 
that the public good would be advanced as individnals were af¬ 
forded greater protection and wider opportunities. 
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The Heady Wine of Revolution 

The cJimax of the Age of Reason was a tumultuous erupdon 
that convulsed the greater part of Western Europe for a quaner 
of a century. The ideas of the Enlightenment contributed ro the 
coming of the great French Revoludon and provided inspiration 
and slogans for its leaden> but the rationalise movement in itself 
would never have produced this pardcular chain of events. The 
causes of the Revolution were numerous and deep-seated, an 
accumulation of abuses which became more and more intolerable 
before the growing conddence and stiffening resistance of the 
commercial middle class. The old regime—in society^ economics, 
religion, and polidcs—had become an anachronism, which was 
stubbornly supported by those whose interests were ded up in it 
but which no one could defend with any conviction. The situa¬ 
tion in France before 1789 is the classic illustration of the refusal 
of entrenched forces of privilege to give up any part of their ad¬ 
vantages for the sake of saving the remainder, to say nothing of 
saving the social fabric as a whole. The remark After us the del¬ 
uge”—attributed to Louis XV—could well summarize the attitude 
of the court nobles, the ^nces of the Church, and the gang of 
tineciirists who fed so greedily at the public trough. The ominous 
rapidity with which they were approaching the bottom of the 
trough should have warned them that the deluge might be nearer 
chan they had anticipated. 

Many of the rationalist philosophers had seen the necestity for 
a reconstruction of society, but they had hoped to effect this 
through a process of reform. They wanted a revolution from 
above, not an explosion from underneath. The Idea of revolution 
from above was inherently feasible, and if it could have been 
managed it would have saved incalculable agony. Many members 
of the nobility and of the clergy favored reform and some of them 
were active participants in the Enlightenment. The peasanc, the 
great majority of the French people, were becoming Impatient 
with (heir nnredressed grievances, bur they were moderate in 
their demands (in so far as they were able to formulate them at 
all), grateful for small favors, and innocent of any design for 
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OT«nhrowiiig the state or even the aristocracy. The bourgeoisie 
was the most dynamic and the most incensed element. Bat al* 
though its members were detcmuncd to better their position, 
their objecdves were limited and spedfic. While they produced 
thrir quota of firebrands, as a class they were not radical. Practi¬ 
cally all of the requisires for peaceful and gradual reforni were 
present with one important exception; the inept and floundering 
administration was not capable of carrying through any consist¬ 
ent policy, even one of total repression, It is always difficult for 
any institution to reform itself, and the bureaucracy which op¬ 
erated in the name of the legally omnipotent but pitifully be¬ 
wildered Louis XVI was more than ordinarily impervioos to 
constructive suggesdoos. The weak king yielded to the pressure 
of parasitical coumers and dismissed couiageons ministeis who 
gave him good advice. T*he inability of the court party to offer 
any effective leadership in time of crisis left no alternative but 
defiance. Defiance on the part of the tradidonally snubbed third 
estate was revoludon. Moderate as were the aims of the hastily 
constituted “Nadonal Assembly,” its leaders had set forces m mo- 
don which as they acquired momentum proved to be impossible 
to control. It was an easy matter to tear down the tottering Old 
Regime. It was not easy to erect something durable in its place, 
especially with the discovery of the eflecdvencss of hysteria and 
terror as polidcal instruments. 

The French Revoludon released its fury against the monarchy, 
the aristocracy, the economic power and monopolistic posidon of 
the Church, the system of mercantilism, and various legal and ad¬ 
ministrative bastions of privilege. It succeeded in uprooting many 
things which die philosophers had been attacking for the better 
part of a century. But at the same dme it was the enemy of theii 
methods and incorporated only haphazardly the reform program 
which they had visualized, To project refonn while a revolution is 
shaking the whole of society, and especially while this convulsed 
society is engaged In la^e-scale defensive and offenrive warfare, is 
like trying to remodel a house during a hurricane. Much debris is 
inevitably cleared away, but the experience will leave many peo¬ 
ple with an exaggerated fear of storms or with an averrion to 
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future remodeling even in calm weather. Magnificent as were 
some of the changes cfFccccd by the Revolution, the emotional 
frenzy and the violence associated with it injured the prospects of 
social progress through the steady growth of enlightened public 
opinion and the application of reason. 

Tht Revolution and its aftermath not only marked a break 
with the method and spirit of the rationalise thinkers but actually 
intensified some of the evils against which diey had struggled. In¬ 
stead of inremadonal solidarity the sendment of nadonalism had 
been infiamed until it exhibit^ the desperate fanaddsm of a re¬ 
ligious cult. Instead of the abolition of war, milicarism bad been 
intensified. It now drew its support not from the hired assassins 
of roistering kings but from the whole body of cidzens. who were 
bound to the system by exhortadon and by the surer bonds of 
conscription. Instead of guidance by a new aristocracy of merit 
and intelligence, the threat of mob nile had been followed by in- 
discriminare ceacdon and a beating down of all who dared speak 
out in behalf of the cowed populace. Eclipsing the triumph of 
reason came a riot of romandcism, seeking anchorage in authori¬ 
tarian dogma, in flights of inysdeism, or in rapturous adulation of 
the status quo. Above all, in place of freedcmi new instnimentali- 
des of despotism had been fashioned and demonstrated. T^e up¬ 
rising which had begun against the flabby autocracy of Louis 
XVI was brought to rest in the rigidly efficient tyranny of Gen¬ 
eral Bonaparte. And when he was finally overthrown the Euro¬ 
pean repairmen at Vienna, who endeavored to restore as mudi of 
the old “legitimate" order as possible, returned a Bourbon to the 
throne of France. 

The changes effected by the Revolution, however, could not 
be undone by restoring the trappings of the ancient monarchyi 
and all of Europe was to feel the currents that the great upheaval 
in France had set in motion. Although the methods pursued by 
the revoludonary leaders were such as to impair the success of 
their program, France had served as a testing ground for potent 
social ideas. During the most radical (and terrifying) stage of the 
Revolution, even while the sanctity of human Ef c was being tram¬ 
pled under foot, men’s imaginations were fired by the prospect 
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of A MW and harmonious sodery which would benefit all future 
generations. To further this end, drastic but concrete reforms 
were inaugurated. A revision of the laws of inhcdtance cue away 
at one stroke the legal sanctions through which family pride had 
perpetuated great feudal estates, and subsdruted the democratic 
principle of equal diviaon among the heirs. For the first time 
women’s rights in property were given recognition and protec¬ 
tion. Imprisonment for debt was abolished and an ambidous effort 
was made to correct and codify the whole body of law (prepar¬ 
ing the way for Napoleon's more famous but less equitable Code). 
Through the initiative of radical refoimcrs, France became the 
first of die great Western nations to emancipate the slaves in her 
colonies. The assertion of equality before the law, of religious 
freedom and other fundamental civil liberties, and even a brave 
attempt at providing ec^ality of economic opportunity were 
essential aspects of the radical program, although not accepted 
unequivocally from “the Year One” (1791-93) henceforward, 
Altogether, the ideals expounded during the stormy climax of 
the Revoludon, while dnged with radonalism and embradog a 
faith in science (witness the adopnon of the metric system of 
weights and measures), cut deeper than the typical formulas of 
the Enlightenment. They were charged with a religious fervor- 
dissolving too easily into the mania of nationalism, but embodying 
a genuine devotion to the interests of mankind. Periods of dtanic 
confiicc inevitably bring to the surface both the bet and the 
worst in human nature. The French Revolution revealed the cruel 
force of mass hysteria, the deadening and self-detrucdve tyranny 
of fanadcism, and the futility of violence as an instrument for 
promoting brotherhood. It also nurtured humanitarian sentiments 
of the greatest intensity and which were not dependent for sur¬ 
vival upon any particular form of govenunent or social systcni. 
The radical leaden—Marat, Danton, Robespierre, and St. Just- 
championed the cause of die common people, poor peasants and 
day laborers, whose needs had hardly been met by the abolition 
of serfdom and the overthrow of the monarchy, Perfiaps these 
leaders—themselves boti^eois—were not entirely sincere, and cer¬ 
tainly their methods were qucsrionable; bnc they had focused 
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anention upon a neglected atea of dghteenth-century drought. 
At the close of the Revolution, when the bourgeoisie had regained 
a falriy secure position, a tide of reacdon set In against any f uicher 
soda! refold. 

In spice of reverses and broken dreams, the ferment of the en¬ 
lightenment could never be entirely suppressed, and the values 
which it had delineated remained as a heritage of the nineteenth 
century. The French Revolution, for all of its aberrations, had 
made more vivid some of diese ideals, and the Revolutionary wars 
and the Napoleonic conquests had spread them far bey<»id the 
borders of France. The desire for national independence, for con- 
sdtudoQal government, and for personal liberty had been im¬ 
planted among the peoples of Germany, Austria, Italy, and even 
Spain- These objeciives were rcmporanly held in abeyance under 
the backward-looking regimes established by Mectemich and his 
coHeagnes at the Congress of Vienna, but they were more inde- 
stmctible than the Menemicbean system. In England, as else¬ 
where. reaction and repression sec in, but here liberal concepts 
proved even tougher than cm the Continenr, capable of surviving, 
like the inhabitants, beneath a layer of soot and dust. And already 
liberal ideas had found more opporruoity for unimpeded growth 
in the New World, where they were being woven into the frame¬ 
work of govemmenc. The vision which $»zed the imagination of 
the rationalists was not to be rejected as a mere fanciful illasion. It 
had rekindled a faith in the destiny of man. 



CHAPTER TEN 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE MACHINE 


Before the outbreak of the French Revolution, anH independ> 
enc of contests in politics and religion, Western man had b^n 
to make conquests in a totally different £eld. A transformation in 
industry was underway, much less dramatic chan the controver* 
sies which were exercfsing the European communities, but more 
pervasive in its effects tiian any of them. 

The Industrial Revolution was a set of changes in an area di* 
reedy subject to man's planning and control although the plan* 
ning, throughout human history, has been typically haphazard or 
conspicuously lacking. It was not revolutionary in the sense chat 
it immediately reoriented people's thinking or embodied radically 
new aspirations. In origin it did not even constitute a response to 
a new set of consumer demands. Rather, it sprang from the attempt 
to augment the supply of goods which had been staple items from 
□me unmemonal but which were not beiog produced rapidly 
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enough to match the need$ t growing population. The remark¬ 
able success of the inventions devised to meet this need made it 
inevitable that they would be followed by others in order co fol- 
iilJ de^res previously less insistent, and eventually by the delib¬ 
erate creation and sdmulacion of demands which had never ex¬ 
isted before. Inconspicuous in their beginnings, the technological 
changes which were gaining momentum toward the end of the 
eighteenth century represented a potential for redirection and 
expansion such as no society had as yet experienced. 

A peculiarity of Western dvilizadcm, especially during its 
modem phase, is that it has been subjected co a series of shocks, of 
increasingforce and with diminishing intervals between them. Rest¬ 
lessness a^ tension are inevitable aspects of any civilizatioa unless 
it is in the last stages of stagnation, but the commotions in Western 
society in modem dmes have been extraordinarily profound. To 
a notable degree, also, they have emanated from within the society 
rather than from wiriiout, although affected by external condi¬ 
tions and capable of alterii^ these conditions. Toward the close 
of the Middle Ages die broadening of inteileccual interests and 
the stimulus of commercial contacts with the Near East provoked 
a crisis in the Church and feudal order. By diligent effort it was 
still possible to resolve the criris^ac least on the higher incellec- 
cual level—by projecting a bold and reasoned synthesis of experi¬ 
ence. But as the material bases of society continued to fluctuate, 
the medieval synthesis became more and more irrelevant, It was 
largely swept away by the Commercial Revolution, which took 
the Europeans out of themselves and gave them a scope of acovicy 
unimpeded by the restraints to which they had been accustomed 
in their traditional domains. The great religious upheaval mean¬ 
while was cutting the bonds of solidarity and permitting a drastic 
readjustment of values. With different implicarions, but over¬ 
lapping these ocher forces, came the rise of modern science, 
which, as ioterpreted by philosophers, challenged the intellectual 
underpinnings of the none-too-stab)e social order and su^ested 
the possibility of its reconstruction from top to bottom. The un¬ 
heralded revolution in technology, therefore, was one in a long 
Ime of distorbances, but destined to be more far-ceachlng than 
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Its piedecessois. Ir has proved ro be not an ephemeral episode but 
4 contiQQOUS operadoQ, with iruensjfyiii^ impact upon all aspects 
of culture, Id recent tunes especially it has modi£ed the character 
of society at such an accelerating pace that conscious attempts at 
social readjustment have never quite been able to keep up with the 
changes themselves. 

Miracles in the Woresho? 

There was nothing intrinsically new about the inventing of 
machines nor about their application to indxistry. Since early 
modem times experimcntadon had been carried on in this direc¬ 
tion with considerable success. Complicated machinery, requir¬ 
ing water or horsepower, had been used since the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury in the manufacture of a few products, such as brass casdngs, 
gunpowder, glass* and paper. In ^gland as early as Elizabedian 
days some establishments were actually factories, employing a 
considerable number of workmen. The deepening of mine shafts 
below water level had necessitated the perfecdon of the vacaum 
pump, and a successful method of smelting iron ore by coke in¬ 
stead of charcoal had been devised at Coalbrookdale in Shrop¬ 
shire by the early eighteenth century, Compared with the impres¬ 
sive and noisy contraptions which had been employed for many 
generations, such innovations as the flying shuttle and the spin¬ 
ning jenny might superficially appear to be hardly more than 
tn£es. Nevertheless, the dghteenth-century inventions in the 
cotton cloth industry did in reality mark a new departure. Their 
application was to commodities of universal daily consumption, 
rather chan to the limired requirements of a few specialized trades, 
the luxury marirec, or a military establishment. Tlicy could affect 
the living habits of almost every member of the community, either 
as producer or consumer, by delivering faster, more abundantly, 
and more cheaply items which were in perennial demand. For 
the first time, Ae machine had been called upon to take over an 
important segment of riie normal work of mankind. By multi¬ 
plying the productivity of hun^an labor it provided a potent tool 
by which the environment could be transformed. 
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Ceminly che new fnstrumenrs 0/ textile manufacture were not 
conceive<i with the consdous purpose of transforming the en¬ 
vironment nor with the idea that they might lead uitimately to a 
different kind of civilization. They were contrived as practical 
expedients to meet specific needs arising out of the industrial 
process'-needs which seemed to enlace rather than diminish as 
success was obtained, Each labor-saving device necessitated an 
improvement at some other point. The flying shuttle (1733). 
which could be propelled by an easy morion from one ride of the 
loom to the ocher, enabled a weaver singlehandedly to produce 
cloth of any desired width, The adoption of this simple gadget 
created a greater demand for thread than could be supplied by 
domestic spinners, even when the spinning wheel hummed t^riskly 
in every cottage, A generation later Hargreaves’ spinning jenny, 
when improved by the inventions of Arkwright and Crompton, 
put spinners far ahead of the weavers until a power loom was per- 
fecteli The introduction of these large and heavy nuchines made 
it imperative to And greater sources of power than man or animals 
could contribute with which to operate them. When steam began 
CO compete with, and then displace, water power, more coal was 
consumed and mimng operations had to be expanded. Because 
wood was hardly suitable for the construction of the power- 
driven textile machinery, coal was required not only to produce 
steam but to furnish coke for the smelting of iron ore. Aride from 
the problem of marketing the finished prodoers of the mills, to 
move quandries of iron and coal from one part of the country to 
another caUed for a better system of transportation. With the 
demonstrarion of the practicability of steam-propelled vehicles 
for both overland and water travel, a new era in transportation 
had been inaugurated which would bind the hemispheres more 
closely together and change the destiny of continents- What had 
begun as a modiflearion of one of die leading industries in England 
had produced an interminable chain of consequences certain to 
alter the condition of the endie world. 

In its origin and the manner of its development the mechaniza¬ 
tion of industry was so undratnaric and gradual that objection has 
been raised to applying the term “revolution” to it. However, in 
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its entirety the process did constitute a revolution in human activ¬ 
ities, the most sweeping one since the even more essential discov¬ 
eries of (he New Stone Age had established the prime techniques 
of agriculture, animal husbandry, pottery-making, and hand- 
spinning and -weaving, Like these Neolithic legacies, its fruits 
were to be spread over the total area of human habitation. The 
power-driven machine was more than a labor-saving device, It 
was a means of multiplying the objects of man’s desire, Something 
better chan the dream of the alchemists had come to pass. Tlte 
wheels spin, the frames vibrate, and raw material is transformed 
into useful consumer goods, faster than the movement of hand or 
eye and in quantities e^ansible without limit as technological 
retinemenrs are added. The output of the industrial machines was 
real wealth, not the sterile bullion of ^‘phantastical imaginary 
value” for which mercantilists had fought and bled- To produce 
it required skill, courage, and imagination in addition to a com¬ 
mand of such essential ingredients as raw materials and a supply 
of labor. Geographic factors, including climare, played a parr in 
the location of factories—the damp atmosphere of Lancashire, for 
example, was peculiarly suitable for keeping cotton libers pliable. 
But no unique combination of natural resources was needed. The 
process of manufacture could be initiated almost any place where 
men were sufficiently interested and ene^tic. The Revolution 
began in England in the cotton textile industry, although cotton 
had CD be imported from such distant regions as India and Central 
America, Even capital seemed hardly to be a prerequisite in the 
early days when looms and spindles were relatively simple and 
when there were in any case no great reserves of capita! for inven¬ 
tors or entrepreneurs to draw upon. Many a successful business 
was begun by venturing a small accumulation of savings or a slen¬ 
der inheritance, Capital was supplied by the industrial system 
itself as it extended into a widening maikec. As soon as a factory 
began to operate successfully, its profits could be, and often were, 
turned back by the owner into enlaiging and improving the pbnt. 

The emergence of the factory represented not only a stepping 
up in the production of consumer goods but a new stage in the 
evolution of capitalism. The Commercial Revolution had brougin 
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t tremendous increase in wealth to Western Europeans. But this 
had come chie6y through exchange, and although various classes 
had shared in the rising standard of living the major share of the 
wealth had accrued to “merchant princes” and great banking 
houses. (Govcf aments, of course, periodically appropriated large 
slices but spent money so rapidly that it again passed into the 
hands of merchants.) Also Europe had begun to live off the rest 
of the world to some extent, reedving the beneht of foodstuffs, 
drugs, spices, furs, and naval scores which were produced cheaply 
and abundantly in other condnencs and readily procured through 
oceanic commerce. In so far as the augmentation of wealth was 
measurable, it was related directly to the qunntides of gold and 
.silver whidi the Spaniards brought over from America (the 
amount of bullion in circulation in Europe increased five handred 
per cent during the sixteenth century alone). This supply of 
predous metal, which helped fill che growing demand for an 
acceptable medium of exchange and at the same rime sent prices 
shoodng skyward, did not in itself consdrute an addition to the 
real wealth of the European peoples. There were limits to the 
addirion which could be made by mercantile enterprise alone^ 
even when colonial empires were secured and direct trade estab- 
li^ed with the Orient. The revoludon in technology, however, 
removed these limits and introduced che means by which the to¬ 
tality of wealth could be increased indefinitely. The industrial 
processes, which had already been subjected to capitalist control, 
now became the chief feeders to the growing reservoir of capital. 
The modem era of industrial capitalism had begun. 


iNTfiR^AL ANO EXTERNAL EFFECTS 

The advent of po>ver-driven machinery for che production of 
basic commodities, halting and modesr as were its early stages, 
marked one of the most significant triumphs in the history of 
man’s attempt to improt'e his material condition. Because it oc¬ 
curred in VVestem Europe, the peoples of that region were enabled 
to assume a position of dominance over the earth's surface. Be¬ 
cause it began first of nil in England, this small nation became the 
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strongest power in Europe and for a rime acted as arbiter in world 
alTaifS. Equally important, however, were the effects of the ma¬ 
chine and its appurtenances upon the soda] order—upon man its 
maker. And these effects could neither be foreseen nor directed. 
The more highly developed and complex the areas of mechaniza¬ 
tion became, the more relentlessly was society subjected to their 
pressure, The more human ingenuity succeeded in enlarging and 
refining the instruments of production, the more helpless did in- 
telhgence appear to be in determining the goals of community life 
or even the conditions under which it cxisred- Until In our own 
day the question projects itself as to whether man can command 
the machine to minister to his welfare or whether his inventions— 
more paracularly the enormous masses of power which they have 
put into his hands—will dehumanize and eventually destroy him. 

The impact of the machine upon society was both internal and 
externa). It provoked sudden disturbances in the immediate locali¬ 
ties where ir was introduced and soon affected more distant areas 
and even the relarionship between national groups which had 
hardly begun to experience technological change. The factory 
town^ of western England and the Midlands in the late years of 
the eighteenth century were undergoing a more drastic alteration 
chan any ntban centers had witnessed rince the decay of Roman 
administration in the third and fourth centuries. The urban popu¬ 
lation was growing rapidly as a result both of natural increase and 
of the steady influx of families from the country districts under 
the twin pressures of the enclosure movement on the land and the 
luce of wages in the mills. The increment of population in Eng¬ 
land, most conspicuous in the dries but characteristic of other 
regions also, was in itself a healthy phenomenon. It was abetted 
by progress in medicine and sanitation, in hospital and nursing 
care, although the overcrowding in tenements and eventually the 
deleterious conditions in mines and factories where the workers 
spent most of their waJdng hours made it impossible for large 
numbers of the population to benefit from riie sdenrific advances. 

Contradictory tides were running against each other. Ncnv 
skills and new oppominities were coming into recognition, while 
at the same rime cushions of security were being ruthlessly elimi- 
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naced. The fact that in the textile mills many essential operations 
could ea^y be performed by women and childrea seemed to 
offer a welcome means of supplementing the incomes of poorer 
families. But when the head of the household—a skiUed craftsman 
suddenly rendered obsolete by the machine—was forced to sit in 
idleness, supported by the wages of those w*ho were his nominal 
dependents, the situation was anything but wholesome and the 
family as an institution was threatened. Neither law nor eastern 
contained protective standards to cover the hiring of women and 
children. The field was wide open, and wherever there was a 
backlog of unemployed, employers did not scruple to take full 
advantage of their opportunities. 

Even before clouds of smoke were very heavy above die little 
factory towns, a dark shadow had fallen upon their inhabitants. 
Within a generation or two, unimagined depths of human degra¬ 
dation were plumbed, providing vivid although too long un¬ 
heeded proof that the machine could be a force for evil unless 
subjected to the restrainG of an alert public conscience. The de¬ 
mands of industry and the factory system were beginning to 
create a new and horrible kind of slavery, fastening especially 
upon women and children, and thus sapping at the vitals of so¬ 
ciety. It was a desperate compulsion which induced parents to 
shake little rix* and dght*year*olds out of bed at three o’clock in 
the morning, to send them running to the mill where they might 
be whipped if they were fifteen minutes late; or to let them stand 
in the rain for hours before the locked gate so that they would be 
on hand when it opened. Only a terror as unpitying as steel fetters 
coold keep these children bent and strained over their machine- 
paced casks for twelve, fourteen, or eighteen hours a day—fainting 
or crying beneath the overseer’s whip in the lace afternoons—until 
their tender bodies were misshapeo and their semes dulled. It was 
nothing less than slavery when apprentices were locked within 
their master’s establishment day and night and beaten severely if 
they attempted to escape, And when, in the never ending ni^t 
of the coal pits, girls and women struggled through pools of cold 
water with hundred-pound wdghG on their backs or crawled on 
all fours dragging the heavy cans to which they were chained. 
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Such uicidracs are not a hgnient of romantic imaginadon but 
drawn from the sober accoums of a long series of witoesses before 
parliamentary committees in the 18 jo’s and 1840’$. Thanks to 
the determination of a few undaunted humanitarians (including 
Tories who sincerely pitied the children but also hated the Whig 
millowners), the gentlemen of Parliament were finally compelled 
to look upon living examples of the human wreckage which the 
industrial areas were producing and to contemplate the night¬ 
mare of their eristence as it emerged from the halting tesdmony 
of ’‘Ignorant, filthy, ra^d, and deplorable-looking objects.’* 
The coal was dug, the iron was smelted, the cotton spindles 
whirled, to bring profits to the masters and sinews to the power of 
England; but In the process a race of deformed dwarfs, pallid 
and brutish, was being created. Almost as degrading as the slavery 
of children was the helplessness of men who had been deprived of 
the means of supporting their families and had to sentence their 
own offspring to a living death to prevent them from starring, 
The look in the faces of some of these able-bodied men, con¬ 
fined to the poorhouse in enforced idleness, reminded Carlyle of 
Dante’s Hell. 

These things came into being while the machine age was srill 
young, while does were very small by modem standards and the 
factory system the exception rather than the rule in industry as a 
whole, and while the great majority of the population was still 
engaged in agriculture. In the worst districts families were 
crowded into hovels with as many as five persons sleeping in one 
bed (if they had a bed to sleep in), breathing poisonous air in die 
midst of filth and debris, as if there were no fresh open spaces 
left. Actually there was an abundance of space for hedthful and 
sunlit habitation. England was far from being overpopulated; 
there were large tracts of unused land perfectly suitable for culti- 
varioQ and plenty of room for unplorted towns, The advance of 
the new industrialism was erratic, disorderly, and ruthless. As it 
became an irresisrible movement its paradoxical effects stood out 
the more starkly. Suffering on the doorstep of comfort; festering 
disease outrunning medical progress and the science of sanitation; 
waste amid want; bulging storehouses barred to the penniless folk 
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who had filled them—these were amoog the hallmarks of the 
Industrial KevoluQon. 

It was difficult to bring effective action to bear upon the intol¬ 
erable social condidons. Millowners stoutly resisted any attempt 
to compel them to reduce working hours, raise wages, or intro¬ 
duce safeguards for the health of their workers. They resented 
the assumption chat the public authority had a right to interfere 
with thrir business on any ground whatsoever. Liberal sendmenc 
was still directed against the remnants of mercandhsm and was 
slow to recognize the need for a new type of reguladon. The ab¬ 
stract principle of “freedom of contract” was upheld as more 
sacred than die welfare of the family or the health and education 
of children. With the triumph of individualist philosophy the 
attempts of laborers to organize for bargaining purposes were 
garded with horror and prosecuted as conspiracies, while hardly 
anyone noticed that manufacturers acted with remarkable con¬ 
cert b resisting labor’s demands and blacklisdng the “agitators.” 
(Adam Smith was one who had noted and commenced on this 
habit of the masters, when die Industrial Revoludon was stili m 
swaddlii^ clothes.) Upon the authority of Malrhus, the clergy¬ 
man-economist, it was asserted diat any material assistance to 
alleviate the lot of the overly prolific lower orders would in¬ 
evitably make their condition all the worse; therefore, they must 
remain subject to such “natural” checks as disease, vice, and pov¬ 
erty. (These therapeutic factors hardly stood m need of support 
from Malthus or anyone else, but their efficacy as checks was de¬ 
batable.) The classical economists of the early nbeteenth century 
spelled out their scientific, inflexible economic “laws,” which 
promised that b the long run society would be prosperous and 
everybody as contented as he deserved to be, and that b the shore 
run nothing much could be done about any specific unpleas¬ 
antness. 

Although Facrory Acts were eventually passed to deal with 
the most flagrant abuses, legislation could not detennine the 
course and character of industrial development nor solve all the 
problems which It gave rise to. Ac best It lagged behind the events 
and fixed upon isolated phenomena. Alleviation of distress seemed 
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to come finally from the succession of economic changes itself. 
Englan^V <iarkest hour, socially and economically, had followed 
the defeat of Napoleon and the collapse of war prosperity. In the 
severe depression which ensued, made more malignant by the 
repressive racdcs of a stodgy and frightened Tory ministry, con¬ 
ditions were horrible beyond belief. By the middle of the century, 
railroads were being built on an ambitious scale, foreign markets 
were brisk, and the swelling demand for goods lifted wages and 
brought a vision of prosperity even to the working classes. The 
mills and mines had taken a staggering toll of victims during the 
era of unrestricted child labor, but the race has a teirific power of 
survival. 

The external effects of the machine technology upon society 
were more subtle but almost as rapid as its internal effects upon 
the industrial communities. Even agrarian regions found their 
economic structure modified by the needs and output of industry. 
As Great Britain maintained the lead in manufacture, she became 
progressively more dependent upon the outer world for food¬ 
stuffs and for raw materials. The introduction of textile machin¬ 
ery had created an insatiable demand for raw cotton. The inven¬ 
tion of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney of Connecticut enabled 
the American South to meet this demand, but it also fastened the 
plantation system and Negro slavery upon chat section, leading 
CO the creation of a fatal division between the Northem and 
SoQChem states. The developments in transportation which had 
been carried out as a necessary adjunct to the progress of manu¬ 
facture in England could be, and were, introduced into countries 
that were still overwhelmingly agricultural. In the United States 
by the middle of the nineteenth century the prairie farmlands of 
the Middle West were linked more closely to the commercial 
Northeast by artificial communication lines than they were to 
the agrarian South by the natural waterways—a circumstance 
which contributed significantly to the preponderant resources of 
the Northem states in thrir struggle with the Confederacy. 

Western Eorope as a whole, long before the factory system had 
become paramount, reflected the influence of the new economic 
forces. The growth of large-scale manufacture was very uneven 
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and no respecter of hisrorical traditions or national prestige. Tiay 
Belgium forged ahead of every other country of continental Eu¬ 
rope until the second half of the century. France moved determin¬ 
edly into the railroad age under the patronage of Emperor Louis 
Napoleon; but because of the spotty character of her coal re¬ 
serves and the lack of a formula for extracting the iron ore of 
Lorraine, she made slow headway in the production of iron and 
steel. Also her textile industry offered resistance to the inroads of 
machinery as long as silks and fine hand linens commanded a good 
price. Sprawling Russia, under an autocratic Tsar and benighted 
aristocracy, remained shrouded in feudal mists, temporarily be¬ 
yond the periphery of technological progress. The segregation of 
Europe's natural resources by the arbitrary network of political 
boundaries hampered the full utilization of these resources. So did 
the internal political tenHons which filled the period of repression 
between the Congress of Vienna and the explosions of 1848. The 
most striking example of the effects of political backwardness 
upon economic retardation is seen in Germany. Here the belated 
but effective unification of the country in 1871 led with almost 
miraculous speed to the replacement of an agrarian and semimedU 
eval guild economy by a fdghly urbanized society with a gigantic 
industrial potential. 

The United States was undoubtedly the chief beneficiary of the 
stagnation of Central Europe. Refugees from the oppressive re¬ 
gimes of Austria, Hungary, Germany, and Italy, as well as emi¬ 
grants from more favored regions, flocked to the land of oppor- 
runiry at a time when the rapid growth of transportation and 
manufacture there called for a supply of sturdy and noc-too- 
expensive labor. Thus in spite of its political youth, its agrarian 
diaraccer, and the magnetic effect of Western frontier lands in 
drawing population from the East for largc-st^c agricultural ven¬ 
tures, the North American Republic was in a position to cross 
the threshold of the machine age more rapidly and wholeheartedly 
than most of the nations of Europe. 

During the first century of its unfolding, the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution released a tide of human energy and implanted a hope of 
achievement beyond anything which had been accomplished be- 
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fore. In spice of some harsh features, its objectives were construc¬ 
tive and forward-looking. And its program, though inordinately 
ambitious, was pragmatic and realizable. Its essence was action, 
its time was now, its participants were everyone. It was the latent 
power which had been locked within the Western communides 
for centuries and finally had broken free. It enabled die Western 
oatioos to make their voices heard and their wills felc around the 
world and to imprint their characteristics upon every part of ic. 
Distance was annihilated, barriers broken, the forces of nature 
routed or bent to the role of obedient servants. Disaster, whether 
natural or man- or machine-made, could not stay the surge of ex¬ 
pansion. After a Civil War, more devastating than any conflict 
in dieir previous history, die people of the United States immedi¬ 
ately projected gigantic industrial enterprises. Railways were 
pushed to the wesrem edge of the continent in a few years, open¬ 
ing the way for lumbermen, miners, ranchers and farmers. Indians 
and bu^alo were exterminated, together with traditions of gen¬ 
tility and the moral law^ but the great open spaces were enclosed 
and sprawling villages turned into smoking does. This in spire of 
the fact that valuable resources were being wasted recklessly and 
fortunes squandered in political corruption. The work of coo- 
stmedon and all diac went with it'-organizing, capitalizing, ma¬ 
nipulation and propagandizing—engaged the faculties of Euro¬ 
peans and Americans to a maximum degree. Although not ertia- 
gui&hable even by war, the fasdnadng and profitable material 
developments were responsible more than any other factor for the 
absence of a general European confiict between 1815 and i9t4> 

Tus PzRSISTEKCfi OF lOEAnS 

Many of the changes resulting from the new technology were 
of the sort that can be readily noted and measured. They differed 
in degree and in rate of acceleration from any which dvilizatioDS 
had heretofore experienced. They altered the balance of power 
amoog nations and the distribution of wealth within nations. 
They were applied to ever-widening segments d the enviroci- 
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ment It dots not follow, however, that the essential character of 
Western civilization was being modified in keeping with the vis¬ 
ible changes In its equipment. Ovilizadon is a complex of many 
factors, of which the material are only one aspect. Ac the time 
when the Industrial Revolution began, Western culture was al¬ 
ready of long standing, vigorous, and possessed of well-defined 
forms. It had summoned the machine Into being to suit its own 
purposes and was not to be easily diverted from these purposes. 
The rise of die factory system and its reverberations did bring 
unforeseen resale, bound to affect all of society; but it was quite 
conceivable that they would prove amenable to and perhaps even 
aid the objectives already outlined but never adequately fulfilled. 

For society as a whole the most tangible response to the mater¬ 
ial trends was an unprecedented growth in the number of its 
people. During the nineteenth century the population of Europe 
considerably more than doubled, while that of Britain increased 
nearly fourfold. In the United States, where ImmigratioQ and an 
clastic frontier were factors, the increment was about two thou¬ 
sand per cent. Obviously the significance of an epoch is not to be 
judged by the number of persons per square mile. A rapid increase 
in numbers may be an advantage or a disadvantage, depending on 
various other considerations. In the nineteenth-century setting, 
the steady growth of population was undoubtedly a force pro¬ 
moting the advance of the democratic concept. Aristocratic tra¬ 
ditions could not withstand the upsurge from the ranks of society. 
If the thesis that governments are responsible to their people were 
admitted at all, it could no longer remain an empty tijeory. The 
people were too much In evidence to be treated as a mere abstrac¬ 
tion or a convenient political metaphor. Their needs became year 
by year more palpable and insistent At the same time the oppor- 
tonities for o^nizing opinion were multiplying and there was a 
growing articulateness on the part of the popubce. Hence, it 
was inevitable that the whole mass of society should come to be 
reckoned witii as a political force and also as a potent infiuence 
upon almost every aspect of culture. The progress of democratic 
thought and democratic instirutions was very largely a refiection 
of demographic statistics. 
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The ideal ^ democratic control, involving direct partlcipanon 
by the citizens ia the process of determining public poQcy, has 
rarely been in evidence in the history of human societies, Funher- 
inow, in most times and places it could hardly be carried into 
practice even if the ideal were conedved. As recently as the Age 
of the Enlightenment, in spite of the prevailing optimism as to 
man’s capacities, it was generally assumed that the structure of 
society would remain aristocratic although no longer based on 
arbitrary distinctions and hereditary privilege. Not only Montes- 
quieu but Rousseau, archpropher of the modem democratic faith, 
believed that actual democracy was almost unattainable—theo¬ 
retically feasible in a small community if the citizens were poor 
and appronmately equal, but out of the question in a large state 
like France. The rise of modem industry changed the picture 
radically. While it stimulated population growth, it provided the 
means for integrating the population. Urbanization, ease of oom- 
munication, and facilities for disseminating reading matter cheaply 
made possible at last the attainment of likemindedness among the 
members of a large community. The role of dtc printing press in 
bringing about this situation could hardly be exaggerate. The 
art of printing from movable type had indeed been known in Eu¬ 
rope since the fifteenth century; but far more significant for its 
effects upon society at large was the invention of power-driven 
and rotary presses in the nineteenth century, together with pa¬ 
permaking machinery. Now a voluminous ouepue of books, peri¬ 
odicals, and newspapers came within reach of manual lalwers 
and permeated the rural areas. The mechanization of industry, 
cogether with the modem mass-production printing press, created 
the setting in which rfjc democratic thesis could l« given an un¬ 
limited application. 

This does nor mean that the Industrial Revolution was the 
progenitor of the dcniocratic ideal nor that it was necessarily a 
force ensuring the triumph of the ideal. It simply provided the 
means whereby, society willing, democracy could be made opera¬ 
tive over extensive and heavily populated areas, not only in the 
political sphere but in the culniral, social, and economic as well. 
However, d)C Instrumentalides which the advance of technology 
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yielded could just as readily be used to produce results entirely 
contrary lo the ends of democracy. This has been all too vividly 
illustrated in the twentieth century by the emergence of roralU 
carian states, which buttress themselves with technological effi¬ 
ciency and bend every effon to sdmulate a numerical increase of 
their members. 

Technological changes in themselves are neutral faccore, lying 
outside the area of value, neither elevating nor lowering the stand¬ 
ards which govern community life. A remarkable characteristic 
of man is his adaptability to different types of environment, and 
the craic remains even when the environment has been artificially 
modified by his own agency. A person who travels by airplane 
may still believe in witchcraft, like his medieval ancestor who 
plodded on foot. A professor of philosophy who lectures in an 
air-conditioned hall, dictates leners to a recording machine, and 
commutes twenty miles by subway may be a more ardent admirer 
and emulator of Plato than a fourth-century Athenian who could 
stroll into the Academy to hear a discourse of the master. Nuns 
who “fret not at their convent’s narrow room” may now enjoy 
the advantages of central headng, and aesthetic or spiritual ideals 
can be (although they usually aren’t) propagated by television. 
Machines neither create nor destroy culture, alriiough they have 
made it very easy for people to lose sight of cultural values, ac¬ 
commodating their aspirations to the objects and sensations which 
the machine can most readily supply. 

The onset of modem industrial technology, with parallel trans- 
formactons in commerce, agriculture, and so on, undeniably en¬ 
tailed social effects both staggering and sordid. Nevertheless, rt 
would be erroneous to define njnctecnfh<encury culture in terms 
of material forces, grear as was their impaa. The distinedve qual- 
iries of Western culture were still the reflection of elements only 
indiiecrly related to technological change. 

Political developments during the nineteenth century revolved 
around three dynamic ideas, which in varying proportions re¬ 
modeled the insttucional life of the Western world. These were 
liberalism, democracy, and nationalism—all abstract concepts, in¬ 
tangibles, a projection of the will and imaginaden; their influence 
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illustrate the power which ideas can exercise over human events. 
Each of the three concepts antedated the Industrial Revolution, 
and only the second of them was intrinsically related to the sweep 
of material forces. All of them, however, were ultimately invoked 
to deal with the problems arising from a competitive industrial 
regime. 

Attempts to work out a better political order were essentially a 
condnuacion of the efforts begun during the Enlightenment. 
They had been distoned by the tyranny of Napoleon and then 
opposed and almost choked out by the conservative reaction 
which followed the overthrow of his Empire. But they continued 
to pulsate throughout the era of reaction. In Western Europe 
during the first half of the nineteenth century an Hegelian strug¬ 
gle was in process, with the organized agendes of repression 
ranged against liberal and revolutionary tendencies. Barically the 
struggle was between opposite ideals, although it was enacted on 
the material plane and division among the participants was largely 
along class lines. Where the reactionaries were routed, the tri- 
umph was one for the middle class, the group which was steadily 
being strengthened by the incidents of industrial expanaon. In 
this battle, however, the middle class was the heir to liberal, hu¬ 
manitarian, and reformist ideals that had been propounded in the 
dghteench century. This was true in England of the philosophic 
radicals, the Benthamites, the free traders, the advocates of penal, 
municipal, and pariiamentary reform. It was true on the Conri- 
nenc of the champions of constitutionalism and of the rights of 
assembly, discussion, and the dissemination of ideas. A passion for 
freedom was at the bottom of the whole revolutionary movement. 
In the early years even nationalism was frequently an ally of lib¬ 
eral or democratic forces. Pattiodc spokesmen of frustrated na¬ 
tional groups preached independence and unification as a prelude 
CO the achievement of genuine self-government. A Europe com¬ 
posed of true nation stares, it was also aigued, would be a Europe 
living in harmonious peace. Mazzini, the high-minded apostle of 
Italian nationalism, assumed that when Italy was freed from the 
Austrian yoke she would become a democratic republic and that, 
moving “as an angel of light,’* she would assist other peoples 
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toward the saine shining goal. He intended his propaganda society 
**Young Italy” to be the forerunner of an inceraacionally based 
“Young Europe.” 

Not only in the political sj^ere but in all the major fields of 
thought and expression rfie nineteenth century bears testimony 
to the power of imagination and the roughness of aspirations, to 
their ability to withstand the corroding acids released by a rapidly 
shifting material order. In its entirety the century presents a par¬ 
adox. Mechanization and urbanization proceeded ever more 
swiftly. The life of the ordinary man was separated by a widen¬ 
ing gulf from the world of nature and the members of industrial 
society were also being separated more widely from one another in 
function and status. A class of unskilled and property less laborers 
and a bou^eols class holding title to instruments of produc¬ 
tion were coming into being. Because of their strategic posldon, 
the owners of factories and other industrial resources increasingly 
set the tone of society. The mid-nineteenth century in Western 
Europe (a little later in the United States) was the Bourgeois 
Age. Unscrupulous greed and callous matenallsm were certainly 
a part of it, but the more earnest attempts at interpretation and 
expression which it witnessed can hardly be explained in these 
terms. 

It was during the period of the eariy Industrial Revolution that 
Romanticism reached its heighc^the glorificaciDn of sentiment 
and spirit—in poetry and prose and the fine arts. By no means a 
logic^ response to the tempo of a machine age were the classical 
and the Gothic revivals in architecture, the latter of which was 
glaringly ioappropriare to the building recjuirements of an indus¬ 
trial society. A widespread phenomenon was the quickening of 
interest in religion, especially in its emodonal forms of pietism and 
evangelist^. Some of the most typical and infiuendal philosophical 
movement were a direct negadon of the claims of the world of 
sense, matter, and machinery. 

The Romandc Idealists sought to define reality in terms of 
Idea, World-Souk Will, or Absolute Spirit. This school of philos¬ 
ophers stemmed from Kant, who had summoned the imperatives 
of the moral law, inruidvely perceived, to supplement the cold 
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machemacical dedccdons of eighcoenth-cenrury nrionalism. De¬ 
pressed by the conviction ihat the causc-and-effecc route of pure 
science led to an inescapable decerministn in which value judg¬ 
ments had no place, Kant affirmed the co-existence of a spiritual 
realm where the eternal verirics-God, freedom, and immortality 
—could be approached through the door of faith. (Being still so 
largely under the spell of the eighteenth century, he chose to call 
it, not faith, but ‘‘practical reason/' thus confusing the issues in¬ 
calculably.) His nineteenth-century followers brolce even more 
completely with the rationalist tradition, of the Enlightenment. 
Curiously enough, in an age which was becoming both more 
mechanized and more scienrific. there was a tendency to recoil 
from the thought of the preindustrial seventeenth and eighteenth 
centurres because it seemed too impersonal, too rigidly objective, 
coo mechanical. 

Several of the German Idealists, in search of something tangible 
to Ax their loyalties upon now chat the revelations of astrophysics 
no longer inengued themi found their quarry in the sentiment of 
nationalism, and celebrated the folk or nation as a spiricu^ entity 
and object of devotion. Hegel regarded the nation scare (espe¬ 
cially the Prussian) as the consummation of destiny for his gener¬ 
ation and the medium through which man, by a process of idenri- 
Acadon, could realize true freedom. To l^egel, however, the 
state waa nor the convenient hub of mechanical progress but the 
embodiment of divine intelligence revealing iuelf through the 
successive stages of historic development. 

It is true that German Idealist philosophy was to a connderable 
extent a natural reaction against French ascendancy (which had 
produced not only philosophers but Bonapartes). Also, ic may be 
objected, the industrialization of Germany had not yet begun, 
and where the Industrial Revolution was under way, especially in 
England, the currents of thought echoed its inAuence unmis¬ 
takably. Romantic Idealism had little vogue in England in the 
eariy nineteenth century. Far more typical were the down-to- 
earth ideas of the Utilitarians and the individualistic doctrines of 
the classical economists. But these complementary philosophies, 
which certainly bore directly upon the problems of contempo- 
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rary society, had roots in the preindustml age and embodied the 
general objectives of the rationalise thinkers of the Enlightenmenr. 
The Udlicarians cherished che pragmatic humanicarian maxim of 
"the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” The classical 
economists grounded their system on “natural law'—no matter 
how shockingly unnatural its impUcacioos proved to be in action. 
The persistence of these empirical and individualistic schools of 
thought Ulustrates not so much a direct response to physical 
changes in the environment as the fact that the conservative re¬ 
action was less pervasive in England than elsewhere. 

Although the English liberal creed somewhat too complacently 
allowed itself to be geared to industrial capitalism, it did not en¬ 
tirely renounce its own underlying principles. On the contrary, 
to many adherents it offered the correctives which could be a^ 
plied to redress the evils of the factory system, overrapid urbani- 
zanon, and other injurious aspects of social change. Bentham’s 
dicnim chat the community was a “ficdciotis body,” amounting 
only to the aggregate of its members, was perhaps a healthy anti¬ 
dote to Rousseau’s lyricism or the fantasies of Romantic Idealists; 
bnr it was hardly adequate in the light of the growing interde¬ 
pendence of soaety, By mid-century the most wide-awake lib¬ 
erals were turning to the problem of how the general welfare 
might be secured with the minimum sacriHce of individual liberty. 
Some of their spokesmen were quite prepared to use the power of 
che state to regulate economic relationships for the purpose of 
salvaging humane values. John Stuart MiU. by training and in¬ 
clination one of the stanchest of individualists, said bluntly that 
even communism would be preferable to the sufferings which 
abounded under a regime of unrestrained competition. He did not 
want communism, but he refused to believe that the only alterna¬ 
tive to it was “the trampling, crushing, elbowing, and treading 
on each oriicris heels, which form the existing type of social life,” 
Undeniably, there were agnificant cultural movements which 
directly reflected the impact of the machine upon che individual 
and society. By the middle of the century a number of trends gave 
evidence, sometimes rather shocking evidence, of such an impacc. 
In literature, romanticism was displaced by realism, which pro- 
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jecced vivid and unflattering pictures of contemporary charac¬ 
ters. The fine arts, also, showed disturbances of a sunilar nature. 
The impressionist painters were resolute antiromanticistSi who 
aimed at the objectivity of the scientist in capturing isolated but 
precise moments of the passing scene. They opened a breach in 
the academic tradition which proved to be irreparable, as impres- 
.donism yielded to postimpressionism and to various other experi¬ 
mental and dissident tendencies. 

To a large extent the postromantic literary and artistic move¬ 
ments were a protest against the superfleiabties of contemporary 
sentiment and opinion. The Uterary realists sounded a somber 
warning that vacuity or degradation might he beneath the smooth 
hard surface of the bourgeois order. They often attacked spedfle 
abuses, ugly by-products of d>e industrial system. Much of their 
writing was in the nature of an expose, or refonnisr propaganda. 
It aimed to shake comfortable people one of their complacency 
and make them look upon the harried, hungry faces of the poor. 
Far from glorifying the machine age, it served a brusque notice 
that humane values were in danger of being extinguished. By im¬ 
plication at least-except in the works of a few cosmic pessimists— 
the situation could be corrected by restoring reason to a position 
of supreme command. In fact, some of the later realists rejected 
pessimism and became enthusiastic proponents of the idea that 
sciendfle progress, joined with an awakened social intelligence, 
could banish the evils peculiar to the Industrial Revolution and 
also all the other ills to which mankind had been pereniually 
subject. 


Thb Concert or Evolutjow 


Although less obtrusive than the progress of technology, devel¬ 
opments in science had a more pervasive effect upon thought. In 
contrast to the process of medianizadoo, the scientific movement 
was not of recent origin. It had already proved to be one of the 
most potent factors in the Western culture complex, and the 
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achievcmenis of rhe ninereenth cetirury were buiJt upon founda¬ 
tions already laid. However, the character and implications of 
these achievements differed not only in degree but in kind from 
the sdendfic discoveries of earlier centuries. The most impressive 
re.sults of the preceding period centered around a description of 
the physical universe, typified by the concept of the Newtonian 
world-machine. Now investigation was directed more deter¬ 
minedly to the life process itself. Biology and geology—the study 
of organic life and its habitat—emerged from the mists of vague 
conjecture in which they had been hidden; and the consequences 
were startling. The concept of biological evolution, documented 
by the relentless research of Darwin, was a revolutionary idea. 
Besides providing the key for all subsequent biological study, It 
overflowed Into every other channel of inquiry. At first, the Dar¬ 
winian hypothesis arrested attention by its challenge to the tradi- 
ticoai view of creation and to the notion of an unbridgeable gulf 
between man and ocher animals. In the long run, however, its 
most significant effect was to rule out the belief in a static order of 
nature, of a static society, or of a static universe. Ir postulated 
change as the constant and unfailing characteristic of the 
cosmos. 

After a brisk but relatively brief skirmish between scientists 
and theologians, the erolutionary concept was accepted by intel¬ 
lectuals—just as the Copemican hypothecs had been after the pas¬ 
sions of the Reformation cooled, and as the Saracenic-Aristotelian 
rationalism had been in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Tlte 
new concept was not only accepted, even by theologians, but was 
embraced with an enthusiasm hardly consonant with the judicious 
caution of Darwin. Enthusiasm was kindled as in discustion and in 
the popular imagination emphasis shifted from man's slimy sob- 
vertebrate origin to his admirable present stature—so far in advance 
of his nearest oiganic rivals—and to the prospects of his still mo'^ 
glorious future. Change began to be identified with progress, and 
man was looked upon as the custodian of progress. A new gospel, 
“survival of the fittest,” seemed to promise continuous human 
improvement, the elimination of all maladjustments, and the com¬ 
forting assurance that this happy state would be attained without 
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special contriving on anybody’s part because the laws of evolution 
operated automadcally through soine indwelling and infallible 
compulsion. 

The concept of evolution was tremendously fruitful, but it was 
applied carelessly and loosely, sometimes with unfortunate rt' 
suits. It provided Inspiration for a vigorous school of historical 
scholarship which sought to uncover the roots of the present in 
the past. It suggested the generic approach to the study of juris¬ 
prudence, social Insticurions, and economic systems. At the same 
rime it was also caught up into highly fanciful philosophies and 
linked to dogmas no less arbicraiy for bearing the label of '‘social 
science.” The audacity of the budding pseudo-Darwinians knew 
no limits. Herbert Spencer spelled out the laws of cosmic evolu¬ 
tion and then managed to deduce from them the propoacion that 
any extension of governmental acrivicy was a back eddy in the 
universal current. Niensche saw in the evolutionary struggle the 
ultimate emergence of Supernitn, rising majestically beyond good 
and evil, freed from the shackles of herd morality. But the doc¬ 
trine could be used to bolster collectivist as well as individualist 
creeds. Inevitably such an overpowering force as nationalism 
seized upon the evolutionary formula as grist for its mill, Fervent 
exponents of nationalism argued that comperirion among nations 
is part of the eternal order of things; war is a proving ground, and 
victory denotes rimess for survival. 

The theory of evolution owed nothing to the advent of the ma¬ 
chine. Ai a scienrihe hypothecs in the hands of Lamarck, Darwin, 
De Vries, and Weismtnn it was based upon the analysis of or¬ 
ganic evidence. As propagated by many special pleaders it was a 
romantic principle, easily blended wirii Idealist philosophies or 
epic visions of human destiny. Nevertheless, as it passed into the 
public consciousness it was bound to be associated with the me¬ 
chanical developments so much in evidence. Assuming chat evo¬ 
lution applied not only to structural changes in biological organ¬ 
isms bur CO modubrionsin society as well, it was tempting to go a 
step further and regard the advance of technology as a typical 
mantfestarion and confirmation of the theory. (Actually, Dar¬ 
win’s thesis, when applied co the field of industry and invention, 
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was turned inside out. Darwin emphasized the selective influence 
of the environment in producing a gradual modification of the 
species- The stream of mechanic^ progress represented a modifi¬ 
cation of the environment by tcdon of the species, without any 
organic change in the latter. This is rfie opposite of natural selec¬ 
tion.) Particularly in England, during the middle years of the 
nineteenth century, mechanical improvement and prosperity ap¬ 
peared to be inseparable and also limitless. The eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury doctrine of human perfecobiUcy had been revived; but now 
it meant not so much increase in mental and spiritual stature as in 
the capacity for creating and enjoying wealth. 


The Machine as Savior 

The intellectual and aesthetic programs of the nineceenrfj cen¬ 
tury were not bom of nor really dependent upon the techno¬ 
logical transformation of the modes of livelihood. There is one 
outstanding exception to this general observation, but even the 
exception cannot be adequately understood ttnebout reference to 
the preindustrial Keriage. The two most powerful intellectual 
infiuences of the last century were those which stemmed from 
Charles Darwin and Karl Mant respectively. The Darwinian hy¬ 
pothesis, which In rudimentary form can be traced back to the 
ancient Greek thinkers, was compatible with many different 
climates of opinion, but it was a concept least likely to arise from 
a machine-condiaoned mentality. It challenged even the benevo¬ 
lent theistically softened mechanism of the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment. It underlined the irrepressible, asserrive char¬ 
acter of the life process, which uses riie material environment as 
a ladder on which ro climb rung by rung but which continually 
transcends the limitadons of its own nature. Marx (and his col¬ 
laborator Engels), on the other hand, while incorporating the 
evolutionary concept into his philosophy, believed that the ma¬ 
chine would determine the future course of human development, 
ft would provide the means of man’s ultimate escape from injus¬ 
tice and oppression; it held the key to society’s salvation. Marxian 
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choughc was the first resolute and systematic arrempe to weld 2 
reasoned philosophy of human nature and social destiny to the 
potentialities of the machine and the modern technological appa¬ 
ratus. Science had frequently been heralded as the liberator of 
the race (even by Francis Bacon, who didn't understand the 
scientific discoveries tff his own century), but Marx was only in¬ 
cidentally concerned with sdencc. It was the application of 
science to the economic process, the machine—science's working 
model—that was indispensable to his scheme of things. 

Marx, of course, did not praise the machine directly nor cele¬ 
brate ^e industrial regime which he saw raking shape inexorably 
around him. Quire the opposite. He held that the capitalist system 
rested upon force and exploitadon. He considered it a form of 
perpetual and legalized robbery, whereby the ownen of the in* 
struments of production appropnated to themselves the wealth 
which had been created by the workers and which the workers 
were not permitted to enjoy. Believing as he did that the institu¬ 
tions and culture of every age are a refiection of its economic base, 
he condemned the whole contemporary bourgeois order, includ¬ 
ing its governments, whether they were organized democrancally 
or not. In his view the state was necessarily an instrument of 
force, employed by the dominant minority to subjugate and ex¬ 
ploit the majority. It was the typical implement in the class strug¬ 
gle which has operated, with shifting dtgnments, throughout all 
history. Therefore, in a bourgeois capitalist society the state was 
bound to serve the interests of the capitalists at the expense of the 
workers. No mere theorist, Marx buttressed his arguments with 
solid faces and statistics. His huge Das Kapitaly regardless of the 
implications of its argument, offers an impressive indictment of the 
evils of the early Industrial Revolution. No one had described 
more earnestly the privations of the unskilled proletariat, who had 
no property, no cushion against starvation when their labor ceased 
to be in demand, no protection in the courts of law—“nothing to 
lose but their chains.” 

But while Marx was relentless in denouncing the present state 
of things, he was equally firm in believing that it would be over¬ 
thrown, and by means which he could foresee. The modem in- 
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dusrnal system, increasingly mechanized, standardized, and mo- 
Dopolisdcaily organized, wouJd eliminate freedom of choice and 
action more and more ruthlessly. A dwindling member of capital¬ 
ists would climb to the cop, where they would be held prisoners 
by die exigencies of their own position, never *able to relax the 
drive for lai^r profits and markets. Meanwhile, rhe great majoriry 
of the population would be reduced to the proletarian level, de¬ 
prived of any control over the economic structure upon which 
their sheer bodily existence depended. The mounting concentra¬ 
tion of wealth, accompanied by the relative impoverishment of 
die laborers {the doctrine of “increaang misery”), would cul¬ 
minate in the most clear-cut separation of classes ever known to 
man. When the process of separation was complete, the proletarian 
masses, driven to desperation, would rise up and displace rhe 
small squadron of their oppressors in a levoluaon to end all rev- 
oludoQs. The workers would seize rhe industrial apparatus and 
destroy the state—the citadel of exploitation—replacing bourgeois 
dominance by a dictatorship of the proletariat. In Marxes prophecy, 
however, the dictatorship was to be a brief episode, necessary 
only to effect the liquidation of the capitalist system. As soon as 
its mission was accomplished, terror and coercion would be anach¬ 
ronisms because the subjection of one man to the advantage of 
another would no longer be possible. 

Marx's thesis was predicated upon the evolution of material 
forces. The class struggle was the connecting Unk in the succes¬ 
sion of civilizations and the essential formula in his interpretation 
of history. The peculiarity of the struggle in the contemporary 
era was, he believed, the fact chat it was becoming simplified to 
the point where it could resolve itself completely and for all rime 
to come, Sodety was approaching its £nal convulsion, beyond 
which by perfect peace. What had brought about this climactic 
situation and what would allow it to reach a happy conclusion? 
^ply the machine. The machine made it possible for the capital¬ 
ist system to perfect itself and to dominate the whole economy. 
But capitalism contained the seeds of its own dissolution. The 
inherent contradictions in capitalism—exhaustion of natural re¬ 
sources, dwindling returns from investments, competition between 
capitalist states, and the refusal to allow the working populati^ to 
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consume rhe wcalrh which it produced—be8pc4ce its uliiiimtc col¬ 
lapse. Also, it was only as the victims of the machine were reduced 
to a common level of despair that ri^ey would achieve the necessary 
solidarity of interests and purpose to enable them to cross over into 
the Promised Land. Finally, after the socialist revolution (which 
would destroy capitalism but would abolish neither capital nor 
technology) riie machine would become at last the ministraot 
of human welfare. 

While Marx excoriated the shams, shibboleths, and professed 
ideals of the bourgeois regime, it is obvious that his conception 
of the future of mankind was equally, or even more, boldly imag¬ 
inative. His program transcended rhe limitations and the achieve¬ 
ments of rhe contemporary liberal creed. Although he broke 
sharply with the utopian socialists, whom he viewed with con¬ 
tempt, his avowed goal was about as utopian as anything ever 
propounded. It embraced the most perfect democracy, a class¬ 
less society, the disappearance of war and aU forms of organized 
violence under the universal reign of brotherly love. His intention 
was certainly nor to subordinate human men^ty to the machine. 
On the contrary, he charged chat capitalism was doing exactly 
that, blunting the finer feelings, prostituting famUy relationships, 
sapping the most precious values. His passion was to liberate man- 
kmd and to restore its dignity. While he denounced religion as 
soothing sirup—the ‘‘opiate" of the masses—Marx was no cynic. 
He had great confidence in human nature, even to the point of as¬ 
suming chat after the agencies of exploitation were broken man’s 
natural goodness would make it possible to dispense with the state 
altogether. 

This optimistic prediction was not in itself new. Its original 
feature lay in the fact that it was encrusted to the operation of 
mechanical devices. It was an eschatology, climaxed by an apoca¬ 
lyptic vision, but based on the bedrock of technology. It incor¬ 
porated the faith chat unregulated capitalism, including all of its 
worst fearures-the distortion, brutality, and swldfication- would 
open rhe door to a free society. Here was an extreme kind of 
homeopathy. It proclaimed that the sufferer must drink his poison 
to the dregs so that he might emerge miraculously into a swte of 
unbounded health. And it induces the terrifying reHecdoa that 
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hufMniry might go deep into the valley of the shadow without 
ever finding the sunlit hills beyond, which Marx had promised. 

The Marxian creed was hammered out during the years when 
the teachings of the classical economists were in the ascendancy, 
and it was fashioned so as to consdruce a direct challenge to this 
school. Actually, Marx drew freely upon the thought of these 
orthodox economists and invoked some of their own principles 
(that labor is the source of wealth, for example) to overthrow 
^eir conclusions. Both Marx and his philosophical opponents were 
engrossed with the incidents of an industrial society. The latter 
regarded it as the manifestation of progress^ the former as the 
painful but necessary prelude to a future redemption. They de¬ 
duced opposite precepts from cheir observations—inescapable 
collectivism on the one hand, unrrammeled individualism on the 
other; but the advancing industrial order was equaUy essential to 
the economic liberals and to the Marxian socialists. Also, although 
they held contrary notions of society, they came close together in 
their views of human nature. To the eternal question. What is 
man? they had an answer. It was not the answer of Aristotle, of 
St. Thomas, of the Renaissance humanists, nor of the eighceenth- 
cennury radonalisrs. Man, they aflirmed, is primarily neither a 
reasoning nor a sentient creature; he is an organism engaged in the 
production, distribution, and consumption of wealth. 

Any attempt to compress the mainsprings of human personality 
into a formula does violence to reality. Living organisms are com¬ 
plex; man most of all. But the concept of Economic Man, which 
became so prevalent in the nineteenth century, is one of the 
meagerest and most superficial anthropological cliches ever de¬ 
vised- It extracted one essential but commonplace behavior pactem 
and disregarded most of what is unique in the human species. Ic 
is noteworthy that it could be credited only in a period of un¬ 
precedented economic activity, when the means of multiplying 
wealth seemed to be boundless and impinged upon every facet 
of experience. Although hastily abstracted and no more than a 
hoDow fiedon, the doctrine of Economic Man was a convenient 
shorthand symbol, which fitted smoothly into descriptions of, or 
prescriptions for, an industrial regime. Because it cen^d to equate 
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man with his own cteacion, it was far more dangerous than rfie 
overly macliematical view of humaa oacure such as had appeared 
in a l^aine ora Bentham. 

Neither the orthodox economic theorists nor the Marxians de> 
liberarel)' proposed to reduce man to the level of bis material 
activities. They did not maintain that the economic function is 
the wliolc of human nature and the only concern of the individual 
or society. But they believed that it is fundamental to the test and 
that the conditions under which it operates determine the totality 
of accomplishment. If man is an economic anima!> it follows that 
human progress and happiness depend upon discovering the per¬ 
fect economic system. If it could be obtained, then '*al] these 
thing8”-art, philosophy, intelUctua! stacure-would automatically 
be added unto iL On this point the laissez-faire apologists of cap¬ 
italism and the Marxian coUeedvisB were in accord, even though 
each group viewed with horror the other’s definition of what con¬ 
stituted the ideal economic arrangement which was to bestow 
perpetual blessings upon the race. 

Human beings are so constituted that they cannot argue with 
any satisfaction unless there is a substantial area of agreement 
between the opposing sides. In the early centuries of the Church 
when heresy hunting was rife, the splitting of heads was some¬ 
times a consequence of the splitting of hairs. Catholics and Prot¬ 
estants who fought so bitterly against each other during the Re- 
formadon shared a multitude of assumptions in common; in fact 
they were competitors for the same territory, instruments, and 
authority. The mutual recrimination between the Naa and Soviet 
totalitarian states in the 1930’s obscured their underlying similar¬ 
ities; and many persons were astounded to find that these giant 
rivals could easily change into allies and then again to mortal 
enemies without any internal dislocation. It is almost a rule that 
whenever the Invective becomes most incense between two rival 
philosophies or power systems they are most alike underneath 
the surface—opposite sides of the same coin. 

Thus the conflict between the Mar:<ian8 and the orthodox 
economists detracted attention from the fact that the area of 
controversy was a limited and artiflcial one. A victory for either 
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side weuld mean the vindication of a dehydrated^ stieamlined 
view of man and hi$ functions, and abandonment of the arduous 
attempt ro see life steadily and see it whole. The machine, invented 
to assist man, might come to serve as the measure of his achieve¬ 
ment and even to assign its limits. 



CRAPTS& KLEVEK 


EXPANStON AND RIGIDITY 


The spirit of the nineteenth century—in so far ss such an intangible 
quality can be distinguished—was doc alien to the preceding cen* 
curies buc rather the culmination of what they had engendered. At 
the same dme, however, che great increase in potential and in the 
range and rate of movemenc ruled out che likelihood of attaining 
stability at a stationary level. The nineteenth century marked 
che climax of che modem Western era noc in the sense of complet* 
ing or perfecting che work underway buc, rather, in that it created 
new possibilities for the projection of this work. By in enormous 
impetus to the available supply of physical and social energy, it 
demanded a rethinking of all programs of cominufuty action. 
Either these programs would have to be readjusted and given 
wider application than ever before or they would be swept away 
in che flood ode of material change. 
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AU of th« nectssary ingredients for a successful civilization 
were present in the Western lands. 'Tliere was an abundance of 
material resources which, in spite of shocking waste, was con¬ 
tinually added to by discovery and research. The vigor of the 
human species was improving, as evidenced by a rapid increase 
in population and a lengthening of the average life span, even 
thcnjgh deplorable living condidons and privation still took their 
deadly toll. Energy, initiative, daring, and a lively imagination 
were much in evidence. More important soli, there were definite 
social and political objeedves to contend for, expressed in pro¬ 
grams which were fairly clear-cut, challenging, and viable. Finally, 
there was confidence in man^s ability to realize his aspirarions. 
Evoludon was accepted as the law of the universe—the key to 
the mystery of humanity’s feverish striving and the assurance that 
a bener type of society was attainable. 

With all of these factors in their favor it would be inexplicable 
if our very recent ancestors had failed to produce a significant 
culture; they did produce such a culture. It would be unnecessary 
to stress the fact if it were not for the strange circumstance that 
our own society—so close to them in rime and dependent upon 
their contriburions for Its most salient feanires—is foreign to theirs 
in spirit. The contrast is so marked that we can hardly believe that 
our world did actually grow out of theirs. We sense an atmosphere 
of unreality about the culture of the past century, especially in 
its overbeliefs and modvadng principles. We are repelled by ir- 
ricadng strains of romandc sentiment, and perhaps most of all 
by the note of confidence and self-assurance that runs through ic. 
Yet our distaste is not devoid of a touch of envy. The comfortable 
dwelling of the nineteenth-century intellect has been shattered, 
but the memory persists of the security which a dwelling can 
provide. And the contemporary search for security has taken 
forms more questionable than the illusions of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, If rwendeth-century man had, through greater maturity, 
burst the limitations of the preceding era (as of course he has 
in many specific undertakings), his attitude toward the seedtime 
of his own harvest might be one of grateful appredadon. But 
instead, he has broken with the goals which so recently caught 
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his imaginarion. The ideals of the nineteenth century were un¬ 
doubtedly inadequare and provisional, but they promised a richer 
fulfillment than was actually attained either then or since. They 
were not sucked dry or superseded by a fuller dispensation. But 
because they have been largely laid aside, the expressions in which 
they found utterance frequently excite repugnance instead of a 
sympachenc response. 

Few would deny that the visible effects of nineteenth-cenrury 
culture were splendid, however irrelevant this culture may seem 
to our own day. The physical and technical changes which under¬ 
lay the transformations of the age were a tremendous achieve¬ 
ment in themselves. True, they have now been far outstripped, but 
they surpassed the collecdve elforts of all previous societies. The 
revolution in technology was carried in a hundred years to such 
a liigh pitch that it metamorphosed itself Into a Second Industrial 
Revolution. sdU more gigantic. While facilitating mechanical 
change, science swept ahead of it and for the first time was un¬ 
reservedly accepted as a utiivenal tool for enlai^ng knowledge 
and implementing social objectives. 

F.quaUy virile were other products of intellect and imag¬ 
ination. The temper of the nineteenth century was elastic 
enough to accommodate both romanticism and realism and then 
find room for such iconoclastic movements as impressionism, 
expressionism, and symbolism. Currents and crosscurrents swelled 
against one another. The voices raised were often strident, but 
they never betrayed satiety. In the market place of ideas as well 
as of worldly goods the demand seemed to outrun supply, although 
the supply was prodigious. Nor was response to the heightened 
appetite of the Western mind merely quantitative. English litera¬ 
ture came into its greatest age rince Milton, perhaps since Shake¬ 
speare; on the whole it surpassed the product of the Elizabethan.^. 
Not only in the English-speaking world but in practically all of 
the European countries there was a rare literary harvest, encom¬ 
passing the witchery of the romandcUts’ narurc-inagic, gusty 
full-bodied humor, psychological probing, ruthless caricature, 
and brooding pessimism; but, however varied in mood, richly 
saturated with life. 
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In ch« line arts also this century of smoke and bustle was hardly 
impotent. While not equaling the splendor of Renaissance or 
Baroque, the anists of the early mdostrial epoch proved that crea- 
ave raicncs were still supple and vigorous. Painring was freed 
from the aristocratic traditions which had dominated it, so that it 
b^an to speak more directly of and to the common man. The 
music of this period is one of the crowning glories of the entire 
span of Western genius. These literary and ardsric products were 
no ephemeral excrescence nor the limp residue of a vanishing 
tradition. They were a natural although an exalted expresaon of 
the sodety out of which they sprang. They breathed its life and 
its lon^gs, while their £nesc examples transcend the limits of 
period and locale. 

The nineteenth century also witnessed substantial progress 
in the area of political and social relations. Selfishness and cruelty 
were not uprooted, and a greedy industrialism made them more 
virulent. But in spite of dark spots in the picture the forces of re- 
foim enlisted a growing public support and acquired almost Ir^ 
resistible momentum. The century began under the cloud of the 
Napoleonic wars and Mettcmichean reaction, typified by censor¬ 
ship and savage penal codes, by Carlsbad Decrees, Pererloo Mas¬ 
sacres, and the hanging of Spanish liberals. Before its dose the 
whole political scene had been transformed. The strongholds of 
special privilege were under attack. Although nationalism was 
soH powerful and increaringly militant, international machinery 
for arbitration had been insriruted and the hope was dawning that 
the scourge of war could be eliminated. 

In Great Britain the political structure was converted from an 
oligarchy Into a democracy and buttressed with ampler guarantees 
of individual rights. Parallel developments took place not only in 
the United States and the British Dominions but in most of the 
countries of Europe. The shrewd Bismarck founded his Jieich 
upon universal manhood suffrage even before this device was in¬ 
corporated into the consrirurioa of the resolutely democratic 
Third French Republic. Swicwrland and the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries pioneered with radical applications of the democratic thesis, 
such as the iiuciarive and referendum and recall. Even the frozen 
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soil of Russia was shaken by dcmocradc tremois in the eaiiy years 
of the twentieth century, and, although the Revolution of 1905 
was suppressed, the Tsar felt compelled to put on exhibition a 
plausible facsimile of a parliament. 

Before they had run rheir full course In Europe the cunencs of 
libetaiism had spread Into Asia, where they exerted a stronger 
influence rhan was perhaps intended by their Westem exponenis. 
Indian nationalists, exposed by the British to a '^literature of re¬ 
volt.’’ began to demand self-rule for rheir own land. The imperial 
government of Japan, after allying with democradc Britain in 
1902 and defeating autocratic Russia in 1905, was bombarded by 
reform proposals from progressive factions within its own society 
which had so recently emerged from feudalism. When revolution 
came to a head in China, in spite of the and-Western demonstra¬ 
tions which preceded and accompanied it, the political ideals of 
the West were a source of inspiration. Sun Yat-sen, “Father of 
the Republic ” paraphrased Abraham Lincoln’s "government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” He confessedly 
longed for a Lafayette from America to help China inaugurate 
her new era of popular rule. (In spite of expressions of sympathy, 
no Lafayette from America arrived; which partly explains why 
Dr. Sun in the loao’s accepted a Borodin from Rusaa.) 

7 *he vision or a bhghter day reached beyond mere political 
reform, however necessary and successful this might be. Much has 
been said, sometimes sarcastically, about the American Dream. To 
Americans who cherished the tradition of Jefferson and Lincoln, 
this was neither a mere catchword nor a chimera. Actually, not 
only in the United States but all over the Westem world the 
dream of humanity’s finest hour had begun to take form and mo¬ 
tivated some of the most influential figures of the age. The vision 
enhanced the dignity of man. It called for the acceleration of sym¬ 
pathy, understanding, and humaneness. It insisted that material 
resources should no longer remain the plaything of ruthless ad¬ 
venturers but should be harnessed to intelligence and good wUi 
to serve the larger interests of society. They should be used to 
abolish disease, poverty, and ignorance, undl “alabaster odes 
gleam undiromed by human leare” and an awakened sense of world 
community makes posrible the “Parliament of Man.’’ 
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The social patterns o/ the nineteenth century were rough- 
hewn, its ideaU impecuous, its judgments often indiscrinunate. 
But it held the seeds of promise in a soil su/Eciently rich to augur 
a good harvest. The soil of the twentieth century is even richer; 
material resources are more fully develo^d; the variety and ex¬ 
tent of available energy have been multiplied many times. And 
yet, as the means for its realization have increased, the dream itself 
has grown dim. Western civilization in the twentieth century 
has not only failed to bring to actuality the plans outlined and 
earnestly begun during the preceding century; it has abandoned 
the plans and repudiated many of their underlying ideals. One 
of the supreme riddles of our day is why there has been such a 
change in the vital tone of civilization, a defection of purpose, a 
shrinkage of values. For either there has been a slackening in 
motivanon and a weakening of conviction regarding man’s super¬ 
lative destiny, or else the most impressive achievements and heroic 
.struggles of the past century wil have to be written off as fieri- 
nous, a mirage, or sheer caprice. 

Political Frustratiok and Intellectual Retreat 

The decline is most readily apparent in the political develop¬ 
ments foUowing World War 1 . The steady advance of the demo- 
craric process, which had seemed inconcescable, was halted and 
turned into a retreat in imporrant areas of Europe. Not only did 
democracy give way to dictatorship, but the Ideal was excoriated, 
turned upon with scorn and jeers—forsaken by the middle classes 
which had been its most devoted adherents. At the same rime there 
was a dismtegracioo of social and economic philosophies. The 
creed of liberalism, which had been the backbone of nineteenth- 
century reform movements, lost its force. In England rhe Liberal 
Party pracrically disappeared. Reacrionary nationalists took the 
helm in France. In the United States a wave of opposition set in 
against every form of liberalism; against Woodrow Wilson’s New 
Freedom at home and against his democratic world order abroad. 
Proletarian socialism fared no better than bourgeois liberalism. 
Having succumbed to militant nationalism in violation of their 
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sworn principles, the socialists emerged from the war in such 
a demoralized state riiac they wee impoccnc to stem the tide of 
dictatorship; and some disillusioned radical leaders in Italy and 
Germany actually assisted in establishing the totalitarian regimes. 
The White and Red terrors in Russia and the Bolshevist dictator¬ 
ship which grew out of them dealt the cause of international co¬ 
operation a blow in a most vital spot^ the associations of trade 
umoniscs. There could be no genuine fraternity between workers 
who were striving to preserve democracy and those who con¬ 
sidered it a noxious bourgeois growth to be plowed under and 
replaced by the monolithic unity of the Party. 

Equal in extent to the politick debacle has been the demorali¬ 
zation of the higher forms of creative acriviry. There has been 
no diminution of such activity, nor is it devoid of interest and 
energy. But its manifestations convey a sense of groping be¬ 
wilderment, of being isolated from the main stream of human ex¬ 
perience. Especially symptomatic Is that medley of odd phe¬ 
nomena which constitutes a considerable segment of (nodern an, 
The sjgni^canc point is not whether or not we like ir—obviouriy 
many people do. Re^rdless of the skill, subtlety, or ingenuity 
which it embodies, it is not, in the main, what arc has always been 
in periods of mediocrity or of superb excellence. The function 
of art throughout the evolution of cultures has been to interpret 
experience, to reflect or embellish aspirations. It Is not necess^y 
idealistic, but it is impregnated with the vital tensions that grip 
sodecy and seeks co make them more comprehensible. Modem 
art, with some very notable exceptions, seems to be an atrempe co 
avoid the imperatives which rest upon the artisr. It is an escape, 
not so much from reality as from responsibility. It is ephemeral, 
schizophrenic, a welter of dreams, atomic particles of thought and 
feeling. It abandons all pretense of being a universal language 
and ceases to be even the language of superior inceUigence and 
insight. Instead of trying to rise co a full view of man and see life 
whole, it meticulously limits itself co fragments. 

In caprice and aimlessness—in their sedulous attempt to avoid 
all purpose other than to indulge individual fancies—the abstract 
and surrealist schools contrast with the art of almost every pre¬ 
vious era. This does not imply that contemporary craftsmen are 
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inherently meaner than cheir predecessors. In defense of the artists 
it may be said that they have reflected aU too faithfully the con~ 
fusion and incongniiry of cheir cultural environment. The patho¬ 
logical character of contemporary arc» music, and poetry is an 
appropriate reflex of the sickness of society. But it is self-delusion 
to imagine chat cacophony, bizarre distortion, primitive affecta- 
tioo, and psychoanalytical puzzles are the harbinger of new and 
splendid con<]uescs of the creative impulse. The modern calc of 
esoteric art has its devotees and its apologists. Great art needs no 
apologise. Nor does great poetry require a specially indoctiinaced 
school of cfidc-iniDates to support it. 

Philosophy has been no more successful than an and iicerarure 
in maintaining its sense of diiecdon. Ic has failed to digest and to 
put into perspective the multifarious tendencies of the contem¬ 
porary world- Philosophy began to show signs of distress long 
before the close of the last century. Ic tended to flounder partly 
because it was being overtaken (and largely taken over) by 
science, and partly because it was cluttered with the vesdgtal 
remains of outworn systems. During the past seventy-five years 
there has been a plethora of “new” schools—"New Idealism,” 
‘^cw Realign,” ‘'New Cyrenalcism,” and so on, down to modem 
Exisrendalism (a kind of new nihilism). These movements are 
esscndally revivals, warmed-over pieces which, although freshly 
garnished, fail to satisfy the appetite. 

Modem philosophy succeeded in emancipating itself from the- 
olopr only to fracture itself upon the sharp stones of science. 
With the successful invasion of sdenceinro one field after another, 
philosophers have inevitably been forced to re-examine their as¬ 
sumptions against the continually shifting background of sden- 
dfic discovery. They have been unable to agree among themselves 
as to whether science is their prime source of raw materials, a 
rival system, or the enemy of ultimate philosophic truth. To make 
it more humiliating, the scienrist is sublimely indifferent to the 
philosopher’s dilemma. Although philosophy is the mother of 
science, the parent has lost control over its lusty and sure-footed 
offspring. The accumulation of verifiable and useful data measures 
the advantage which the modem apparatus of organized research 
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holds over any ccxnpeting intellecrual cnrerprise. It is emphatically 
true that many scientists are genuine philosophers, but science as 
such is not responsible for the implications of its £ndlngs; it need 
not be concerned with their emotional impact or their bearing 
upon the scale of values. Yet at the same time the pronouncements 
of science go far beyond the limits of sensory experience- They 
deal with the succession of changes, with reJarion^ps, with 
causes and origins. In their more esoteric form they seem to pro¬ 
vide a comprehensive and multidimensional description of the 
universe, more reliable than any offered by theologians or meta¬ 
physicians. To those who are capable of grasping the pertinent 
mathematical equations, the Einsreinean phyacs can be taken to 
represent “all ye know on eanh and all ye need to know.*' How¬ 
ever, the scientist’s delineation of reality is one in which the coiv 
cents of man. or even his presence, appear to be quite incidental 
rather than of central signiHcance. 

The reaction of philosophers to the challenge of science has 
been varied and contradictory. At one extreme are the Pragma¬ 
tists, who warmly accept the scientific method and criteria and 
regard all ideas not as Hnal truths but as hypotheses to be tested 
in operation. If empiricism is the final arbiter, they insist on a 
radical empiricim which embraces the rtalm of will and aspiration 
as well as quantitative fact. They deny that the laboratory routine 
is the only valid means of establishing proof and hold that proof it¬ 
self is relative to the totality of experience. Proclaiming chat the 
v)iU to believe has always been a decisive factor in what people, 
under any given set of circumstances, actually do believe, they 
open the door to an uninhibited readjustment of concepts with 
utilirarian objectives. Tlus attitude, while avoiding the pirfalls of 
dogmatism and mvsticism, puts the quest for values squarely in 
the center of the stage again. But it subjecc all established beliefs 
to a scarchingly critical examination and assumes the necesacy 
of continually retcsiing new beliefs. Hence, in an age haunted 
by insecurity, its appeal has been limited to incurably adventure¬ 
some spirits. 

In contrast to the Pragmadsis are the groups which look upon 
the revelations of modem science as opening a wide breach in all 
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spiritual inferprctations of reality. To soiTte of the most pene¬ 
trating and sophisticated of contemporary thinkers these revela¬ 
tions present a starkly pessimistic picture. They «e the universe 
as unfriendly and alien, indifferent or hostile to our highest as¬ 
pirations; the theme of human striving is ‘‘Man against darkness.” 
To avoid the paralysis of despair man must assume an attitude of 
heroic defiance, beating his wings against the cliff. He may bend 
nature to his bidding but he can count on neither support nor pity 
from the cosmos. Tlie veil of mystery has finally been tom away, 
revealing no bene£cent deity, nor even a Grecian goddess, but a 
mechanical monster wichont purpose and without souL Ic is one 
of the incellectua] paradoxes of our time chat an unparalleled ad¬ 
vance in the most recondite areas of knowledge, which would have 
been the envy of every previous epoch, has brought anguish rather 
than serene satisfaction to so many sensitive minds. Their pes¬ 
simism is DOC inherent in the data themselves. Undoubtedly ic is 
engendered by other aspects of the environment, aspects which 
arc related only indirectly or not at all to scienti£c hypotheses. 

As a matter of record, cosmogonies far more constricting than 
that offered by the scientist today have proven compar^le with 
actinides of optimisni and confidence. Disregarding the crude 
world views of the ancients and of medieval Europeans, the “starry 
fimiamcnc” which moved the eightcench-ccnrury rationalists Co 
admiting wonder was no more splendid than what can now be de¬ 
scribed. In comparison with die latter it was almost drab, monot¬ 
onous in its regularity and its transfixed, static symmetry. Even 
the assurance that it was infinite and eternal conld hardly com¬ 
pensate for the subtle interrelationships, the rhythms and crans- 
ciutadons which are now discernible, ^ghteentii-centuiy specu¬ 
lators beheld the universe as a machine, but this prospect did not 
depress them. On the contrary it seemed to lift a weight from 
thrir shoulders, and for most of them ic by no means ruled out 
belief in God or the moral bw. The simple clocklike orrery which 
they took to be the image of reality was sufficieut to kin^e theli 
enthusiasm for improving the understanding and the moral con¬ 
dition of mankind. Philosophers of the Enlightenment seized 
eagerly upon the maceriais of science eo fortify their arguments 
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and bol^r chdr incentives. They took the world of nature and 
man in their stride and audaciously discovered the purpose and 
the values which they felt must somehow be there. Again, 
nineteenth-century thinkers appropriated the concept of evolution 
and from the marvelous panorama of living forms which biology 
revealed they abstracted meaningful Interpretations of man’s des- 
xiay. Undoubtedly they fell into errors and absurd exaggerations, 
but they met the swelling Hood of knowledge head on and tried 
to channel it. In contrast to this courageous approach, contem¬ 
porary philosophy issicklied over with the pale cast of doubt. 


Fatepul Symptoms 

The deterioration In climate of contemporary civilization was 
not caused by any catastrophic change in the natural environment, 
nor was it an inescapable response to the brittle realities of science. 
Biological vigor, expanding resources, and all the other necessary 
Ingredients for continued cultural growth were still present. 
\^efe, then, did modern Western man get off the crack? How 
did he lose the way which seemed to be so clearly marked out 
ahead of him? Apparently his stumbling block was the usual one 
on which civilizations have faltered-infacuacion with material 
acquisition. Gradually he succumbed to the temptation to put 
the pursuit of things, wealth, and power above more abiding and 
exacting goals. His temptation was stronger than any which had 
beset earlier societies because he had at his disposal far greater 
pocendalities for producing things and creating wealth. In knowl¬ 
edge, skill, and agility he was superior co any of his predecessors. 
Biic the memben of Western communities arc only men like unto 
other men, and when they make the false choices which have led 
CO the downfall of other cultures they must expect to risk similar 
consequences. 

Western peoples had brought the machine into bwng to satisfy 
genuine needs, to be the mirustrant to a fuller life. They were the 
masters of the machine and they are stiQ its masters. But they 
have allowed themselves co be dominated, not by the machine 
directly, but by the superstructure which has grown up around 
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it. They have yielded on the one hand co the endcemenrs of ma¬ 
terial progress — indulging an elastic appetite for pleasure and 
power-^nd on the other hand to the harsh demands of an in¬ 
dustrial order dependent upon large-scale mechanical production. 
Social relationships have been profoundly altered in keeping with 
the spread of industrialism, but in directions which were neither 
foreseen nor intended. The technical equipment itself represents 
the acme of intelligent planning. The institutional patterns which 
have developed around it do not reflect the same intelligence. The 
factory system began as a small growth in the midst of society. 
Now the industrial complex reaches out to encircle and mold the 
character of society, not in isolated communities or individual 
nations but over the globe. 

Before the close of the nineteenth century the intricate and 
arcifidal enwonmcnc resulting from the Industrial Revolution 
was creating serious stresses. One of the first symptoms of the 
intensity of the gathering pressure was the revival of imperialism. 
Beginning about 1870, the struggle for control over the territories 
and economic resources of distant lands became a major concern 
of the great European powers and, to a lesser degree, of the United 
States also. 

Daring the preceding half-century there had been compara- 
tivdy little interest in colonial ventures and the logic of free trade 
had gained a.scendancy. The progress of the early Industrial Rev¬ 
olution had focused attention upon the rich rewards to be gained 
by remaking domestic economies with the aid of technology and 
a more efficient division of labor. The prospects of internal de¬ 
velopment offered, for a time, sufficient challenge to engage the 
energies of whole populations. But as the advance of industrialism 
led to dghtcr competition for markets, a growing scarcity of raw 
materials, and a declining interest rate on capital accumulated for 
investment, eyes were turned hopefully to the still undeveloped 
regions of the world. Western nations began to vie with one 
another for the right to exploit Africa, Aria, and tropical islands. 
Soon the competition was producing a series of international 
crises as well as repercussions among ^e natives of these colonial 
areas, little wars and the threat of big wars became endemic to 
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the process. Nevertheless, the drive for rubber, copper, oil and tin, 
for markets and concessions, grew hotter and hotter. Reinforced 
as it was by national pride, the fever seized hold even of states 
which had little chance of success in the unequal contest, while 
those which secured the largest stakes were still unsatisfied. 

The new imperialism differed significantly from chat which had 
beeu manifested during the age of discovery and the Commercial 
Revolution. It did present many similar features—Imperialism 
inevitably does. Once again explorers, traden, and missionaries 
spearheaded the drive for dominion; mercantilist doctrines and 
practices were revived; governments threw up the usual naval 
and military fences around their preserves; and economic warfare 
threatened constantly to rum into the bloodier kind. But in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the discovery of potential 
colonies was accidental and incidental to the inauguration of 
oceanic commerce. The states of Western Europe were just be> 
coming conscious of their strength and were eager to try it out. 
When areas inviting colonization were found, they challenged 
European energies and stimulated rivalry among the powers, the 
keener as the proceeds of successful exploitation began to be ap¬ 
parent. The American settlements (and some others) did prove 
to be tremendously valuable, but they were not absolutely neces¬ 
sary to the welfare of the controlling countries. When the early 
modem age of colonization first began, the objectives of the move¬ 
ment were hazy. Justification came later, along with the sweat 
and toil and bloodletting. The dogmas of mercantilism, spun out 
to rationalize the whole undertaking, were embraced so firmly that 
it required revolutions to discredit them; but after the scramble 
for empire had worn itself out in the wars of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the peoples of Europe found themselves relieved of a heavy 
burden. 

With latter-day imperialism the circumstances were reversed, 
Internal pressure within the leading industrial nations had reached 
such a point that relief had to be sought somewhere. The whole 
economy was in danger of breaking down. To make it sound it 
needed to be drastically overhauled, but a temporary respite 
seemed to be offered through enlarging the physical scope of its 
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operarions. Imperial veocures were projected deiiberatdy and 
cold-bloodedly to succor business interests from the threat of de¬ 
pression and to allay the incipient class conflict within European 
society. Domestic problems, it was hoped, would be forgotten 
when national eneigies were directed coward exotic exploits in 
distant bnds. An avalanche of argument was released to enlist the 
favor of public opinion and to convince doubting Tliomases that 
the call was for something far nobler than a sordid traffic in cacao 
beaTis» gum rubber, or the stout backs of half-savage blade men. 

Although the earlier imperialism brought a flood of evils 
and failed to yield the anticipated rewards, it did no irreparable 
damage to the European states. It was nor adopted as a desperate 
last resort but was, in itself, s symptom of vitality and overflowing 
confidence within these communities. By contrast, the later im¬ 
perialism was an indication of decadence. This does not mean 
that there was a decline in expendable energy. On the contrary, the 
states were far more powerful and their peoples more numerous 
(and stronger) than they had ever been before. But they refused 
to face squarely the problems which their power and their indus- 
rrial potential had brought into being. They chose instead to 
seek a temporary aDeviation by transferring the problems ta the 
periphery. The solution which they hit upon was no solution. It 
merely postponed the day of reckoning and actually magnifled the 
dangers. Ic made it inevitable chat the crises of capitalism would no 
lof^er be Ictcal disturbances but world-wide catastrophes. 

Hiere is no aeed to expatiate on the lurid incidents of modem 
imperialism. TTiey have been pi^Ucized widely, documented, 
deplored, and frequently—after the deed was done—offidally re- 
P‘idiated. The field of impact was much vaster than that of the 
earlier European and all of the ancient empires; and the armory 
of medical science as well as improved means of commuoication 
and transport made ic possible for white men to carry on in regions 
previously closed to them. The tremendous margin of advantage 
which Western methodology possessed over primitive techniques 
encouraged the rapid extension of an economy of exploitation, 
lulled by ao attitude of contempt for tiie unresisting lesser breeds 
and insensitive to its own derelictions. 
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But in the over-all view of Wescern culture, rhe most alarm¬ 
ing aspect of the revival of mipcrialism is that it put in jeopardy 
the liberal humnnitarian traditions wliich were the West’s most 
priceless possession. It debased ideals which had been an inspira¬ 
tion to her peoples and which had begun to be applied witlt spec¬ 
tacular success. In deference to the powerful influence which 
ideals had acquired, the schemes of conquest could not be an¬ 
nounced as such or in terms of sheer economic calculation. It was 
flrsc necessary ro release subtle poisons into the blood stream of 
die body politic until a Tolerance for fantastic doctrines was es¬ 
tablished. Spokesmen of the Wescern nations began to parade the 
most arrogant superiority complex since the twelfth-century 
crusades against Islam.,Journalists, historians, scientists, clergy¬ 
men, as well as statesmen declared that the hour had come when 
the proud should inherit the eanh. To those that had should be 
given^whatever their strength enabled them tosoM. ^'Coloniza- 
tion is for France a question of life and death." (Leroy-Beaulieu.) 
“Every virile nation has established colonial power." (Treitschke.) 
“Small states are of rhe past, and have no future." (Henry Cabot 
Lodge.) Yet it was claimed char forceful expanuon was a work 
of moral grandeur, benefldng conqueror and conquered alike. 
Said Jules Ferry: "The superior races have a right as regards in¬ 
ferior races. . .. They have the duty of civilizing the Inferior 
races." And so the mission civilistrtrice, the spread of Kuitur, 
"Manifest Destiny" and "the Big Stick," "philanthropy plus five 
per cent," and "slioodog men into self-govemm»it" were all 
part of the white man's burden, undenaken for the good of 
humanity and even in /ideliry to the divine plan. 

The apolo^a of budding impenalisin was a strange medley of 
the gloriflcation of raw power, oozing sentimentality, and rancid 
piety. It sometimes gave vent to boasts almost as brutal as those 
which were to haunt the world during the years of Nazi ascend¬ 
ancy; and, surprisingly enough, some of die most extreme stare- 
menrs came from America, where there was as yet no plea of 
economic necessity and the country as a whole was unaware of 
the "strange destiny" in the o^g (although an American editor 
on the eve of the Spanish-American Wax thought he could detect 
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“die caste of Empire in the moucb of the people even as the taste 
of blood in the jungle”), 

Theories of racial supremacy were widely propagated, closely 
linked co swatering nadonalism, Cecil Rhodes, harvesting gold 
and diamonds in South Africa, saw in his dream of empire the 
folfillmenc of the purpose of history, which was to give the 
Anglo'SaxoQ race, as the highest type of life on earth, comrnand 
over the greater pare of the earth^s surface. Joseph Chamberlain 
agreed that “the Anglo-Saxon race is infallibly destined to be 
the predominant force in the history and dviliaadon of the 
world.” Andrew Carnegie, who had prospered so exceedingly 
in his adopted country, looked hopefully toward the day “when 
hve hundred millions, every one an American, and all boasdng 
a common cidzeoship, will dominate the world^for the world’s 
good.” 

John W. Burgess, an cminenc American profesor of history 
and political science, proclaimed chat only the Teutonic nations 
were endowed with the capacity for cs^lishing true national 
states and chat the future belonged to them. The polirically ca¬ 
pable, he said, should **{oTCt organization by any means necessary” 
upon the “unpolitical populations,” They “may righteously as¬ 
sume sovereignty over, and undertake to create state order for, 
such a politically incompetent populaciort” Alfred T. Mahan, 
the ind^atigable apostle of sea power, urged his fellow Americans 
to prepare for mastery of the world's essential water routes. To 
Captain Mahan the growth of the British Empire had been a 
process of bestowing blessings upon mankind, so much so that 
it transcended the reaches of mere human wisdom: “One marvels 
whether incidents so widely separated in time and place, all rend¬ 
ing towards one end—the maritime predominance of Great Brit- 
ain^an be accidents, or are simply the exhibition of a Personal 
Will, acting through all dme, with purpose deliberate and con¬ 
secutive.” But now, it seemed, the sublime Personal Will was 
turning from Britain to North America in search of a still mightier 
navy than Britain’s ro execute His benign purpose. 

Science as weU as religion was called upon to support the claims 
of the Western races to world mastery. The Darwinian theory of 
evolution proved particularly amenable. The great naturalist him- 
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self had sug^ted that oatun! selecdoa might lead co the emer¬ 
gence of superior national types and had cited the progress of the 
United States, whose citizens were drawn from the more coura¬ 
geous and energetic European stocks, as a case in point. Enthu¬ 
siastic disciples of Darwin easily convinced themselves that the 
beneficiaries of natural selection should go forth to illuminate the 
dark places by acquiring dominion over them. Benjamin Kidd, an 
English sociologist, argued that the establishment of Anglo-Saxon 
control over Africa and other areas of “social inefficiency” could 
not fail to promote the common good because the English had 
developed such a high degree of altruism and social responsibility. 
(He forgot that the English people had developed these qualities 
in their struggle to emancipate their own society from the domina¬ 
tion of a self-righteous paternalism.) 

Even if the new imperialism had proved to be only a temporary 
aberration instead of the inauguration of a long era of unreason, 
the extent of its damage would be incalculable. The reckless forces 
which it sec in motion could not be easily haired. The racism which 
it inculcated became more and more blatant and made fiercer the 
waves of intolerance which swept over civilized peoples in time 
of stress. International insults were en’ibodied in crearies or enacted 
into statutes, such as the Oriental exclusion laws in the British 
Dominions and the United States. And when rhe 'Superior” 
Western powers came to loggerheads wirh one another, they were 
caught in their own net and had to revise hastily their theories as 
to where leadership properly belonged. During World War I, for 
example, the projected re-publicarion of a book by John Burgess 
was suddenly abandoned when someone pointed out chat its under¬ 
lying thesis-the unique political capacity of die Teutonic peoples 
—was not quite the point which it was desirable to stress at the 
moment. (The situation was not entirely dissimilar at the begin¬ 
ning of World War if. A British spokesman. Lord Londonderry, 
proclaimed: * There is only one Hcrrenvolk, in spl ce of Gcrma ny *s 
claims. We arc rhe Herrenvolk. The Almighty put us outside 
Europe so chat we could rule better.*') In addition to stimulating 
national and racial arrogance, imperialism neccssicaced the ag- 
grandtzemenr of military establishments and prepared the ground 
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/or wars and revoiurions. Ir saddled the govcmmenrs even of 
successful colonial powers with debts, responsibilities in’ipossible 
TO discharge, and nerve-wracking crises. What Jules Ferry, in 1890, 
said would happen unless imperiaiisde policies were adopted was 
a far truer prophecy of the results of these policies: “European 
powers of consumption arc saturated. New masses of consumers 
must be made to arise in other parts of the globe, else we shaO put 
modem society into bankruptcy and prepare for the dawn of the 
ewendeth century a cataclysmic sociai liquidarion of which one 
cannot calculate the consequences.” 

Unfortunately, imperialism did not prove to be a temporary 
episode, although it has changed its form from time to time. As 
an economic proposition it has been pretty thoroughly discredited. 
Reluctantly it is found that imperialism does not “pay” in anything 
like the degree andcipated. SdU, the habit, so deeply ingrained, 
persists; and the corpse, to which last rites have so often been ad¬ 
ministered, has a way of reviving, The renunciation of imperial¬ 
ism was prominent in the peace aims of Woodrow Wilson, but 
under the guise of mandates the victor oarions obtained the sub¬ 
stance of the spoils they coveted. During World War II innumer¬ 
able commencacois, both liberal and conservadve, insisted that 
itnperialism was doomed—was in fact already dead. It is true that 
since the close of the war some empires have been partiaUy or sub- 
standally liquidated, despite the famous announcement in which 
Mr. Churchill sought to dispel any hopes raised by the Atlandc 
Charter among Britain’s colonial subjects. But obviously the great 
powers have not renounced whatever influence they possess over 
adjacent or remote areas; they are, on the contrary, fighdng to 
retain it. Could anyone argue chat the world has returned to a 
policy of live-and-let-live, with international trade flowing freely 
and voluntaiily, and with emphasis upon disinterested and spon¬ 
taneous forms of co-operation? The old-fashioned word “im- 
periaLsm” is no longer in good standing and is now reserved as an 
opprobrious epithet to be hurled back and forth between ideo¬ 
logical enemies. Power polidcs has finally introduced a third 
phase of the expansionist mania which was £rst exemplified by 
the conquistadors of the sixteenth century and then resurrected 
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in the 1870’s. In its third and cunent phase chcstruggle has become 
more completely global, more “total/’ while its objectives dis¬ 
solve into a haze of uncertainty. Financial stakes in the concesred 
areas are no longer the main cousiderarion. No one could “sell” 
imperialism today a^ a profitable investment; ic is a liability; its 
romantic glamour has entirely faded. But equally ciTcedve is the 
doctrine that action must be taken to fill a "power vacuum.” 
Power, insrinited to support a program, becomes the program it- 
xlf. Power for the $^e of power symbolizes the dead end of 
inremacional diplomacy. 

Betrayal and AcQutssczNCE 

Of the many contrasts which separate the civilizadoti of the 
twcntiech century from that of the nineteenth, there is one which 
overshadows all the others; so much so that it may be said the real 
terminal dare of the nineteenth century was not the year 1 900 but 
1914- The preceding century could perceive, dimly but more 
and more surely, a vision of perpetual peace. The present century 
lives with the vision of perpetual war. This change did not come 
about abruptly or fortuitously, but it is one of ntanic proportions. 

World War 1 was the climax of some forty years of rivalry, 
maneuvering, and jockeying, the almost inevitable outcome of 
a long chain of circumstances. Nevertheless, in spite of the tensions 
and the armaments race; in spite of miliranc nacionalisni and ram- 
pane imperialism; in spite even of the enthusiasm of a few in¬ 
dividuals for the conflict when it came, the outbreak of war in 
1914 stunned the entire world. It seemed incredible that such an 
event could occur. It could not be reconciled with die things that 
had been fervently believed and hoped for. To reflective persons 
it was immediately apparent that this was not just one more war 
in the gory annals of European statecraft. The great dvilited 
and industrialized nations which had been extolling their leader¬ 
ship and political sagacity had suddenly released a rain of fire and 
death upon one another. 

Soon, however, the idea cook hold that the war, horrible as ic 
was, must be endured as the necessary flp al blow to autocradc 
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government and the military system. Although fed by deliberate 
false hoods and perverted by unscrupulous manipulators of opinion, 
a surge of genuine idealism swept over the warring nations. This 
idealism reached its highest pitch in the inspiring eloquence of the 
United States President. Ic became a spiritual weapon which un¬ 
dermined the enemy’s will to resist and was the most formidable 
asset which President Wilson carried with him to the Peace Con¬ 
ference. However, the idealists discovered too late that the de¬ 
vices—physical and psychological—essential to waging the war and 
crushing the enemy were fatal to a Wilsonian peace. After months 
of secret dickering and wrangling among the statesmen of the vic¬ 
torious powers, there emerged nor the blueprint of a saner world 
but a Europe cleft with artiHcial boundary lines and strewn with 
rime bombs of resentment. 

At the close of the war, ri^e air was full of charges of ‘Svar guile.” 
During the years of belligerency each side had pro chimed the 
righmess of its cause, and the group which finally defeated Ger¬ 
many was most adept in ringing the changes on moral issues. But 
after the fighting ceased, the question of responribility for its 
inception came to the fore and stirred up a long conrrovepsy. 
Argumenc over the matter passed through several stages. The 
dogma that Germany was uniquely and deliberately guilty v^as 
the verdict of the Peace Conference and was written out in the 
famous Article aji of the Versailles Treaty. 1111$ was primarily 
a scrate^c device, to justify the evasion of the Fourteen Points 
and CO give a cover of legality to a peace of vengeance, But the 
question could not be disposed of by decree, and it assumed larger 
proportions as secret diplomatic records came to light. 

The whole phenomenon of World War I has dwindled in 
interest before more enveloping conflicts. However, it is rignif- 
icaot that the question of responsibility once engaged the serious 
attention of thoughtful people. The discusdon was often partisan, 
distorted and bitter. Attempts to shift the blame from one group to 
another involved elaborate mental gymnastics and a tortuous 
straining of microscopic derails. But underneath the shifting 
chaises and rebuttals there was a core of truth. The quest for guilt 
was sound, although the idea that it could be lodged with any ozie 
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nadon, group, or individual was a delusion. The war was not the 
result of a conspiracy«nor was it merely a political or diplomatic 
failure; k was a moral tragedy. It was the beginmng of a cavc-in, a 
surrender to brutal tendencies which had long been combated, 
Europe and the things Europe stood for could never be the same 
again. In the welter of recrimination which followed the peace, a 
haunting conscience was at work, while there was a general failure 
to real ize that the guilt was col lective an d lay u pon the whole body 
of Western society. 

The aftermath of Worid War II did not yield any such pro¬ 
found agitation over the problem of war guilt. Evidently the 
human spirit can learn to live with its vices: 


seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

There was indeed no lack of denunciation and vilifying, but 
there has been little of the earnest self-examinadon which followed 
World War I. It is easy to assume chat there is nothing to examine 
because all of the guilt tbh time rested upon the Axis Powers, the 
aggressors who were defeated. If this is true, it is strange that the 
nations which banded together determinedly to protect the world 
and root out the evil were not able to move with a clearer con¬ 
viction than had been possible amid the confused Issues of World 
War I. World War II did not produce a burst of idealism like that 
which swelled so dramatically during the earlier crusade. The 
most eloquent speakers, authors, playwrights, and journalists tried 
hard to incite one, but it never quite came off. Peoples went to 
war apathetically, resignedly, in a spirit of grim fatalism. Iron¬ 
ically, a better show of enthusiasm was managed by the totali¬ 
tarian countries thaa by the democracies. The Russians seemed 
strangely uninspired by their communist faith, but they did re¬ 
spond heroically to the challenge of “the great parriotic war." The 
Nazi lemons displayed an ^lan and a will to conquer which was 
not matched by the French will to resist. (The French were under 
the disadvantage of remembering that they had won the last war; 
the Germans had not yet tasted the disillusionment of victory.) 
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During the war there was more discussion about building a 
new. peaceful, and better world than ever before in history. But 
in spite of all the brave words k was impossible to implant the 
faith that anything very beneficial would actually come to pass. 
The realities of the power struggle spoke too loudly; idealism was 
not in them; against the spirkual emptiness the voice of hope 
sounded weak and flat. World War I had been a *Svar to end war." 
This dme the securing of peace for a generation appeared as a 
reasonable goal. President Wilson’s Fourteen Points had been 
precise and straightforward. They went to the heart of the prob¬ 
lem, with the intent of cutting out the rot of militarism, imperiai- 
ism and secret diplomacy. They electrified a dred world. Com¬ 
pared with the Fourteen Points the Atlantic Charter of 1941 
was forlorn and insipid. 

Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations was a pretty poor in¬ 
strument, even adde from iit defection of the United States. But 
when the architects of victory gathered at San Francisco in 1945 
to frame the charter of an international organization which would 
“have teeth in it” and be effective for keeping peace, they care¬ 
fully bound k to the dogma of the impregnable sovereignty of 
each of rfie great powers. The provisic^ for a unilateral veto of 
the most critical decisions is a stumblig block to which even the 
old League was not subjected. It insured not only the dominance 
of the Big Few over the will of all ocher member nations but also 
tiiat disputes between these giants could be resolved only by re¬ 
course to traditional and avowedly discredited methods. At the 
outset the great powers showed clearly that they did not trust the 
instrument which they had created. In spite of the tremendous 
good which the UN and its afiHiacions have accomplished, in spite 
0/ its impressively wide membership, at its vital center it enshrines 
isolarionism. 

There has been comparatively little discussion of “guilt” since 
the last war because there is little interest in the matter. There is 
no perspective from which to approach it. It has no relevance 
to the course which nations are now pursuing—or it has so much 
relevance that to raise the question in full sinceriry would bring 
paralysis- The concept of guilr has no meaning unless there are 
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flccepced standards of right and the capacity co be shocked when 
the standards are violaMd. But standards of international morality 
have been liquidated in the caldron of total war. During World 
Wax I people were horrified by rhe torpedoing of merchant ves¬ 
sels and by the introduction of poison gas. They were shocked also 
by atrocity stories which were deliberately invented for the pur¬ 
pose of shocking them, In World War it there was no need to 
invent atrocities—there were too many well authenticated; bur 
they did nor produce the same profound reaction. In the course 
of this war people learned co accept area bombing, the wiping out 
of whole cities, and finally indiscriminate devastation by the 
acorn bomb. Perhaps the guilt is properly lodged—and buried— 
with the fascist states that precipitated che torrent of destruction 
in t939. But then it should be inquired how these states with their 
nihilistic impulses came into existence; and that inquiry would 
lead Inco many twisting lanes, back through the Great Depression 
and the insane economic nationalism which brought it on, back 
CO the Treaty of Versailles and the sins of the statesmen who threw 
away the chance to build a genuine European comnmniry. So 
the question of guilt goes too deep to be of any advantage in con¬ 
temporary controversy. (Also rhe innocent and che guilty nations 
keep switching their positions in confusing fashion.) 

The war crimes trials, which in outward appearance bore direct¬ 
ly upon the problem of guilt, are but another illustration of the 
change In moral climate between the two world wars. At che close 
of the earlier conflict there was loose calk of trying the Kaiser and 
ocher German leaders, but the project was dropped with the reali¬ 
zation chat it would be too embarrassing for all concerned. After 
che second war, however, the conquerors were not embarrassed. 
They proceeded co declare the law (ex post facto), set themselves 
up as prosecutor and judge, and passed and executed the sentence. 
What these trials, with their tons of testimony and argument, 
proved is very dlfliculr to say, except the obvious lesson that it is 
risky co lose a war. The idea of outlawing international aggression 
is both sound and noble and was undoubtedly a motivating factor 
with some of the participants in the Nuremberg and Toyko pro¬ 
ceedings. But the whole framework and staging of die war crimes 
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trials and the fact that they were inseparable from the mcidenc 
of a military triumph made it impossible fox them to arouse moral 
enthusiasm among either the vanquished or the vicmr peoples. 
If such was their purpose, they are among the most patent failures 
of the reconsrrucdon era. 

This is not to say that there has been no general revulsion against 
the tragedy of mass warfare or that there have been no constroctive 
efforts to repair its ravages. On the contrary, inside and outside of 
the UN both public and private agendes have worked heroically 
to bring relief and the means of recovery to stricken populations. 
The Marshall Plan, while based partly upon calculations of 
America’s political and commerdal interests, was also prompted 
by a generous impulse to assist nadons most in need, regardless 
of ideolopcal differences. The Point Four program suggested al¬ 
most unlimited possibilities for promoting international good wIU, 
beyond its immediate benefits in the form of technical aid to the 
underdeveloped areas. Unfortunately, these painstaking and un- 
spcctactdar activities tend to be crowded out of view (and out of 
funds) by thcconvolurions of power politics and cold war stratify. 
The United States with her surplus of skill, goods, and gold un¬ 
doubtedly must and will give aid from her bounty; but this is a 
situation which entails tremendous responsibility. The effect of 
a program of assistance is dependent upon the spirit in which the 
program is conceived and eirecuted. If it is coupled with arrogance 
or if it should become a whip to compel obedience in a global 
power struggle, it will vitiate rather than nourish the democratic 
cause. 


Democracies in' Glass Houses 

During the period following World War I, democracy was in 
retreat The rise of t^e fasdst dictatorship® not only set the stage 
for another war but it represented a deliberate repudiation of 
nineteenth-century ideals and commitments. And it occurred 
among peoples that had long been an integral part of European 
society, not aliens recently inducted- The phenomenon seemed 
like some weird nightmare. The world rubbed its eyes, hardly 
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able ro believe what ic saw and heard coming out of Italy and Ger¬ 
many, Resources and skiDs which had been laboriously culrivated 
were being used to serve the ends of a regime based upon bnatc 
force. The protagonists of the new order were the swom enemies 
of European traditions and of the values of civilization^iwfw 
humani generis. In die scheme which rhey formulated industry, 
technology, and science would be intensified, but disassociated 
from and used to destroy the culture in which these things had been 
nurtured. The program was sclf-annihilarivei because the magnif¬ 
icent techniques accumulated through centuries of evolution 
could not long survive when the subsoil out of which they grew 
was poisoned. Nevertheless, frenzied attempts were made to ck- 
ringuish the past, to substitute ''futurism.” Hence came the burn¬ 
ing of books, the shackling of scientific research, the prostitution 
of education and corruption of youth, the ‘‘co-ordinarion” of in- 
sticucions, thought, and art, the degradation of religion. 

While fascism was a morbid sberradon—proclaiming a phil¬ 
osophy which was no philosophy but a hodgepodge of pnmidve 
impulses—it can only be understood in the context of contem¬ 
porary European society. The liberal and democratic Western 
nations were not entirely immune to the poison themselves. Al¬ 
though aghast at the effrontery of the Fascists, they were assailed 
by doubts as to the traditions which they were nominally uphold¬ 
ing. Liberal humanitarian ideals were on the defensive in every 
country before the cynical materialism and reactionary sfnrit that 
followed in the wake of the war and the ipip peace setrlcmenrs. 
There was more than a suspicion that perhaps the dictators “really 
had something.” 

The gravest menace confronting the West was not that the 
totalitarian states might eventually attack the others, but that 
conditions were being created in which totalicarianism could 
exist, be tolerated, and even appear nortnaL In tptp and the years 
following, not only democratic ideals bur the principles of decency 
and integrity were violated by the countries which had swom 
to defend them and had sent their sons to die for them. Germany, 
under the only genuinely democratic constitudon which she has 
over had {and one of the most advanced and thoroughly demo- 
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cratic coasdturiotis in the world) was treated as a pariah among 
nations. Four years after the Peace Conference, the French, be¬ 
neath the guise of collecting reparations, seized the Ruhr Valley, 
the nerve center of German industry, and tried to detach the 
Rhineland from Germany in violaoon of the Versailles Treaty. 
Ic is not strange that extremists both of the right and of the left 
were able to capitalize on the embirtennent of the German people. 
Had there been more intelligence and faraghtedness in die post- 
World-War-I policies of France, Britain, and the United States, 
Der Fuehrer probably would have remained one of many briefly 
remembered nuisances, with unusually powerful lungs. 

Fascism fed upon the disillusionment, the doubt and the moral 
decay which was sapping the vitals of Western society. Its sinister 
tendencies could be seen everywhere. In England Sic Oswald 
Mosley and his black-shirted followers were more ludicrous than 
dangerous. In France, however, rhe exploits of Colonel de la 
Roeque and the Croix de Feu were so formidable as to induce 
friends of Uberte to seek an alignment with Communists in the 
Popular Front. Even in the United States, proverbial land of free¬ 
dom and plenty, the Ku Kliix Klan throve lustily, Huey Long’s 
putsch was successful in rhe state of Louisiana, and Father Cough¬ 
lin captivated millions of listeners. While such movements could 
nor gain the upper hand in countries that were strong econoni* 
ically, placated with the trophies of victory, and enjoying a hey¬ 
day of political ascendancy, they proved almost irresistible ro 
nations whose outlook was bleaker. The judgment of the democ¬ 
racies upon the dictatorships should have been tempered by the 
reffecrion “There but for rhe grace of God go we,” 

The democratic powers failed to recognize or acknowledge 
thar they had contributed to the general conditions in w'bich fascist 
regimes could take roor. They failed to perceive that their o\vn 
societies were susceptible to rhe virus and thar some of the most 
noxious devices of the dictatorships could be and acruaUy were 
employed by peoples committed to democratic traditions. Racist 
doctrines had frequently been flaunted widely and shamelessly. 
Tile murderous anti-Semitism of the Nazis was a fiendish intensi¬ 
fication of an ancient prejudice. Unreasoning nationalism, the cult 
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of state worship, was a familiar theme long before the dictators 
discovered its efficacy for mass hypnosis. And the dream of con¬ 
tinental supremacy, to be arnined by making every cidzen a 
solder, is at least as old as the French Revolution. But instead of 
trying to isolate the evil tendencies and avoid contagion, the de¬ 
mocracies sometimes showed themselves eager to share in or bene¬ 
fit from the dictators’ successes. Many people found that they 
could, and were quite wiUing to, “do business with Hitler”-and 
with Mussolini, with Maishall Pilsudsld and Admiral Horthy, 
and with General Franco- Only when the ruthless ones threatened 
the security of the democratic powers did these governments 
belatedly discover that they were confronting a foe without 
scruple or mercy and that all the values of Western culture hung 
in the balance. At the outbreak of the conflict in 1939 Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain announced that the war was against “evil things.” It was 
certainly the result of evil things; the fight against them has been 
all too timid. 

Undoubtedly one reason for the complaisant attitude toward 
the fascist dictators in the 1930’$, at least among British Conserva¬ 
tives, was the feeling that they could be turned to good account in 
checking the Soviet Union. A clash between the Nazi and Com¬ 
munist regimes, it was hoped, would weaken or ruin both of these 
dangerous aggregations and save die European balance of power 
for rhe states which had traditionally benefited from it. But, as 
events turned our, the crushing defeat of Germany was accom¬ 
panied by a great accrerion of power to the U.S.S.R.; and the 
Western democracies were now face to face with a totalitarian 
rival much more formidable than chat which the Nazis had alter¬ 
nately baited, befriended, and finally attacked. The territorial, 
strategic, and diplomatic gains of the U.S.S.R. far exceeded the 
expectations of her allies, even though the latter had very gen¬ 
erously contributed to this result in their eagerness to secure the 
maximum Russian effort for the defeat of Germany and Japan. 
With remarkable swiftness the wartime allied sentiment of far¬ 
ing together in a common heroic task was replaced by suspicion 
of Russian intentions. Hardly had the enemy nations surrendered 
when Western spokesmen began co sound the alarm, declaring 
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that it would be far worse for China to be dominated by Russia 
than by Japan and that Stalin was more dangerous than Hitler 
had ever been. 

The democracies seemed faced to move from one baffling di¬ 
lemma to another. They had defeated their fascist enemies, but 
in an exhausting struggle and only with the help of another totali¬ 
tarian dictatorship. Now. that victorious dictatorship cast a fright¬ 
ening shadow over the whole “free world/’ placing in jeopardy nil 
the gains of the recent ordeal- What nemesis had brought this 
to pass? It cannot be explained simply by describing the develop¬ 
ment of the Soviet state and the growth of Soviet po^vcr during 
the past thirty years. That is a remarkable story in itself, belying 
probabilities and predictions, bur it is only a partial answer. 

In so far as the Soviet system consdtuces a threat to the world, 
it is—as was Nazism—a projection of the defects and corruption 
within the whole of contemporary Wesrem civilization, Tliis is 
not so readily apparent for communism as for fascism and nazlsm. 
Those were petulant, nihilistic movements which found a thrill 
in deliberately trampling under foot values universally cherished; 
because these covered values, appearing inaccessible, had turned 
sour. But the Bolshevik leaders had sought to transcend the goals 
and canons of the bourgeois liberal tradition, sweeping them 
away in order to build a better social order, a “new civilization.” 
The program which they conceived was far-reaching and imagina¬ 
tive; it inspired their followers with the enthusiasm of creative 
action. Gradually, however, the molten flux of exciting promise 
hardened into rigid forms of conventional design. The Russian 
Revolution, which announced its emancipation from the whole 
dead past, conjured up ghosts of the past and conformed to the 
normal pattern of revolutions. In contrast to the French Revolu-' 
lion it extended terror and dictatorship into permanent procedures, 
but it employed them eventually for purposes drastically opposed 
to the objectives of the early Itolshevik leaders- 

Both the original ideals of the Communists and what was sub- 

were derived almost entirely from the general store of Western 
experience. They were not exode or Oriental, in spite of Russia’s 
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historic association with Asia and the alleged influence of ‘Tanac'’ 
strains. The Aiarxian philosophy w-as a distillation from Western 
indxisrrial society, combining a sharp awareness of its pathological 
tensions with a faith in the elixir of scientific and technological 
progress, blended with a strong dose of cighcccnrh'ccncury ucO' 
pianism. Lenin and his associates aimed at nothing less ambitious 
than catching up with the mature induscrbl nations and then 
outdistancing them by constructing a planned economy for the 
future. With a backwaH, agricultural, and illiterate population 
they proposed to carry through an industrial revolunon, while at 
the same time skipping directly over capitalism into socialism and 
effecting, parallel to all this, a political, intellectual, and ethical 
transformation. The program of the Bolsheviks was launched in 
the midst of the econonuc breakdown and demoralisarion which 
accompanied Russia's debacle in World War I, and of necessity 
the greatest efforts were directed to economic developnicnt'’to 
the stimulation of industrial production and the collecrivization 
of agriculture. It is along these lines that the Soviets, in spite of 
miscalculations and reverses, have achieved their most spectacular 
successes. They have harnessed larcnrnarural resources; they have 
turned the most backward of European countries into an indus¬ 
trial giant. They have succeeded in their mission of overtaking 
their Western rivals. In doing so they have lost, or buried deeply, 
their vision of a freer society. 

In the degradation of the Marxist-Leninist ideal, a multitude of 
factors has played a part. Undoubtedly a major one was the stem 
demands of an industrial regime which had to be created from the 
foundations up and largely by planners without experience. The 
eagerness to promote heavy industry—steel and iron, coal, oil, 
transportation, and electrification—involved a continuous sacrifice 
in the production of consumers’ goods, sentencing the majority 
of the population to a low standard of living for decades. The fact 
that the struggle was carried on not only against considerable in¬ 
ternal resistance but in the midst of latent or actual hostility on 
the part of surrounding states aggravated its hanhness, by under¬ 
lining the urgency of a program which appeared ro be a race 
against time. Beyond these conaderarions, and probably even more 
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fundamencaJ, ut rhe ryplcal human failings wBch have marred 
most revolucions—an impadence avid for shortcuts^ the assumpdon 
of infallifaility on the part of leaders; belief that the end jusdlies 
the means, which results in the means becoming the end; and the 
infatuation with power, which power almost always instills in 
those who exercise it. 

Discerning students of the Soviet Union have noted over the 
years the re-eme^ence of archaic motifs, the gradual surrender 
to numbing influences which had theoretically been exorcized 
forever. The doctrine ‘*To each according to tus needs" is belied 
by a hierarchy with numerous and Invidious gradations in income 
and prestige; labor is regimented and moved about arbitrarily^ 
the piecework system, long denounced as a vicious capitalist de¬ 
vice, becomes a standard technique for squeezing the utmost 
effort from the workers. The heralded freedom of women gives 
way to a crusade for large families. The old visceral type of pa¬ 
triotism is revived The workers of the world, whom Marx xcAd 
they had no fatherland, are now taught that diey have cme father- 
land, to which riiey owe unquestiorung allegiance. Swashbuckling 
heroes of the Tsarist age, whom the early Bolsheviks spewed from 
their memories, are rehabilitated as inspiring examples for patriotic 
youth. Ar)d mlHcausm, the scourge of bourgeois capitalism and 
imperialism, becomes the staff of nadonaJ life. Even religion, the 
"opiate of the people" is pressed into service during a war for 
survival (opiates have their value, the Commuoiscs discovered). 
Hiese changes, perhaps well suited to the ends of dictatorship, 
represent a reversion to old stock formulas conspicuous In the 
evolution of Wescem societies but long considered obsolete by 
enlightened and progressive elements. They arc a proof of un- 
originaliry, of the faltering of imagination and ^th. And the 
more these formulas are relied upon the more surely do they leave 
their mark upon the national psychology. 

Observers in Kusaa have commented on the tendency of the 
people to become enamored with the mechanization of their econ¬ 
omy, succumbing to what Marx branded as a "fetish" of capitalism. 
The Marxian program promised to emandpare both the bodies 
and the minds of workers from a machine-paced existence. But 
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apparently under the banner of communism people are no more 
immune to machine worship than under the banner of capitalism. 
Arnold Toynbee pointed out in 1933 that a “tug-of-war” ^^'as 
going on In Russia “between the ideals of Lenin and the methods 
of Ford,” with the likelihood that Ford would win as the peasant 
was caught “to think as the mechanic thinks and to feel as he feels 
and to desire what he desires.” He saw the Soviet leaders as work¬ 
ing furiously ensure the triumph in Russia of the very civili¬ 
zation which they are denouncing in the World at large.” 

The reactionary tendencies within Soviet communism evoke a 
rather strange response in the strongholds of capitalism and de¬ 
mocracy. There is a sort of grim sacisfacdon over the evaporating 
of the dream of the early Bolsheviks and in the observation that 
the state and party machinery have slipped back into familiar 
grooves. Yet the ^am was nor a threat to the world’s peoples, 
whereas the lines of policy which have turned the dream into 
mockery are very much a threat. Quire rightly the crass and in¬ 
humane elements of the Soviet system are denounced. But these 
elements pertain to the areas where the Soviet leaders did not dare 
to be different. The evils, the false marerialisnc standards are the 
universal stock in trade of power-oriented societies, intensified 
of course and made all the more repulsive in a poLce state erected 
upon a population which never had an opportunity to become 
habituated to genteel codes of behavior. Because the most dan¬ 
gerous aspects of Soviet policy are nor peculiar to communist 
ideology but are the all too easy resort of desperate men of various 
penuasions, the checking or military defeat of Russia would not 
free Western society from peril, In concencraiing too exclusively 
on effecting a checkmate, we intensify the peril, by enhancing 
the strategic value of the practices which we deplore in our ad¬ 
versary, and even by adopting them ourselves. 

In the Soviet menace the evils of our civilization are written 
clearly and with a large hand. They should serve as a warning to 
the Western peoples to look within themselves, to forsake abomina¬ 
tions and cleanse their hearts. Instead, these peoples are inebned 
Co rriieve their feelings by pointing out chat the Communists are 
like other men, that they have feet of city, and worship fake gods. 
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In th« Tcrbal bartles of the cold war we seem co be saying: “You 
Rusrians are as bad as the rest of us—only much worse. You ex¬ 
ploit the workers even more than capitalism does. You indoctri¬ 
nate your youth with a fanatical nationalism which sacrifices con¬ 
science and the interest of humanity to the will of the state. You 
talk of peace, but you are right beside us in the armaments racej 
you are more militaristic than we arc!” 

It is frequently remarked that the Communiscs undentand no 
language except force. If this is true it is one more indication of 
reversion to the norm. It suggests that the Soviets have learned 
wcD the lessons of intemaQonal politics during the past thirty 
years. When Germany was weak economically and militarily, 
she commanded little respect, even though she had adopted a 
democratic form of government. After Hiller came co power and 
began rartlbg the sword, he was able to win concessions, step by 
step with Germany's improved military portion- Force was the 
language which Mussolini employed in Ethiopia; and Britain 
and France understood it so well that they declined to place sanc¬ 
tions on steel, iron, and oil. Force determined the fate of Repub¬ 
lican Spain when under the cloak of “noninrervenrion” the Fascists 
were allowed ro destroy the legitimate government. It spoke in 
rones of authority at Munich, and again the Western democracies 
hearkened to the voice. Aside from these object lessons, the Soviet 
leaders had their own experiences to draw upon. One of President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Poino, dealing speci£cally with Russia, called 
for “unembarrassed opportunity for the independent detennina- 
rion of her own political development. . - and more than a wel¬ 
come, assisrance also of every kind/' But communist Russia was 
not invited to the Peace Gjnfercuce; and while it met, the country 
was rightly blockaded, and French and British armies on Russian 
soil were attempting to encompass the downfall of the revolution¬ 
ary government. Only after the Red Armies proved capable of 
defending Russian territory both In the West and in the East was 
diplomatic recognirion accorded by the great powers. 

For a few years Russia was the leading advocate of collective 
security- Being still comparatively weak militarily, she took a 
prominent part in the movement for world disarmament. Maxim 
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Licvinov at Geneva in 1918 startled the ocher members of the 
Leapjc's Preparaco^ Commisaon by proposing a plan for the 
gradual and proportional disarmament of all nations. The response 

the commission’s preadent was to admonish the Soviet delega¬ 
tion to attend future meetings “in a constructive spirit/’ When the 
conference opened at Geneva in 1932, theRussiansagain suggested 
a universal scaling down of military forces by fifty per cent. After 
cwo years of aj^ument, however, nothing actually came from the 
Geneva Conference except conclusive evidence that there was no 
mutual crust even among traditional allies and that each sovereign 
unit would rely upon its own armed strcngtii. Finally, in 1939, 
when Hitler’s intransigence made a conflict with the democracies 
imminent and the Soviets had acquired a military pocential wonh 
reckoning with, they found themselves assiduously couned by 
both sides. They drove a.hard bargain. 

Every major stroke of policy in recent years has been grounded 
on the assumption rhat force is the final determinant in the dealings 
of states with one another. It is the universal idiom chat everyone 
is supposed to understand. Everyday experience, as well as the 
most elementary historical insight into the evolution of civilisa¬ 
tions, shows that there is another approach and a different language 
—appealing to hope instead of fear and speaking in tones of recon¬ 
ciliation—which produces more agreeable and more enduring re¬ 
sults. But this is not in the repertory of international politics. 

When power becomes the prime objective of nations, strange 
things happen to the perspective, especially when the world is 
riven between two competing power centers. Western observers 
view with anxiety the success of Soviet enterpnse. It strikes them 
as ominous that the Russians have doubled thtii production of coal 
since 1940; that their increase in steel production has exceeded 
the increase of all tiie Western European countries including Bri¬ 
tain by almost one hundred per cent and that they may even double 
their present output of steel by 19^; that they have made equally 
impressive strides in oil and in other branches of heavy industry. 
But most wninous of all (in this Alice-through-the-Iooking-^ass 
era), there is the prospect that Soviet economy may Anally be 
directed toward a more generous supply of consumers’ goods and 
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chu^ elevate the living standards of che Russian people. A European 
correspondent writes: ‘*By 1955, it appears, the average Russian 
will have at his disposal, statistically, more than twice as mucli 
grain as the average Frenchman... twice as many potatoes, more 
fish, more cable fats, mote cotton cloth, as many shoes.... By 1955 
or 1956, according co some French economists, standards of living 
in France and Russi a will be equ ah’* The signiheanc point is nor the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of these predictions but the light in which 
they arc viewed. The writer remarks that most European econo¬ 
mists consider the French calculations “outrageously gloomy.” He 
adds, however, ‘But no economist quibbles with the basic content 
of these French surveys—that the Russian economy is overtaking 
the west European economies one by one.” The remarkable growth 
of Rusria*s industrial potential has increased her fonnidability 
as a military threat. But “the polidcal danger point will come 
when this expanding basic production reaches the area of con¬ 
sumers' goods.” In other words, the worst thing to fear is a mitiga¬ 
tion of the grinding austerity of the Soviet regime to allow its 
people the physical sadsfactions which are che pride and the pre¬ 
rogative of older industrial nations. The safety of the “free” world 
depends upon the continued degradation of the other half. What 
a sequel to the nineteenth-century visbn of continually increasing 
produedvity for the enrichment of the common life of humanity! 

Ic is now apparent that there is nothing either racial or ideolog¬ 
ical about application of advanced technology. The peoples 
of Asia, the Chinese most of all at the present moment, are ap¬ 
propriating them with the utmost enthusiasm. The Western de¬ 
mocracies have entertained false premises concerning Soviet 
desdny, and this mistake has contributed to their extreme case 
of nerves. They have assumed aU along chat communism must fail. 
Ic has neither failed not succeeded—its essential principles have 
been abandoned long since in the area behind the Iron Curtain— 
but the Soviet Leviathan has gone on steadily enlarging its re¬ 
sources and augmenting its strength. It is equaUy true that Soviet 
leaders have been wrong about che West. They have clung to 
the dogma, co them an article of faith, that capitalism bears che 
seeds of its own dissoludon, and they look forward to its down- 
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fall, They note with sarisfacrioo the towering burden of debt in 
the United States and the little wisps of suspicion that a slacken¬ 
ing of the defense program would bring disastrous unemploymenc. 
Behind their wall of steel they wait for a depression which will 
cripple the economy and scuttle the confidence of the West. But 
there k no imminent prospect of collapse either in the Soviet 
Union or in the United States, the citadel of democratic capital¬ 
ism. Each of the two antagonists is growing stronger and more 
resolutely prepared for an eventuality which ic neither desires 
nor knows how to prevent. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


aVlLIZATION IN CRISIS 


An attempt to predict the face or future course of Western cxvili- 
zaoon would be both pro£dess and presumptuous. Even a diag¬ 
nosis of the condidoo of conccmporary society is extremely diffi¬ 
cult, not only because the subject is complex but because there is no 
vantage point of distance from which to view it with a clear 
perspective. It is possible to be objective about ancient civilizadons 
which have passed away (and the scantier the informadon the 
easier the task becomes), but no one can detach himself from 
the civiiizadon which impinges upon him from all sides, gives him 
his sense of direcdon, and even conditions the adverse cridcism 
which he may bring against it. Hence we cannor evaluate with 
complete assurance our own culture and institutions. We do not 
even fully understand the nature of man, the builder and wrecker 
of cultures. We do not know what is his uldmate role in the drama 
of evolution. Nevertheless, it is imperative that we should try to 
find our bearings and estimate, however teoradvely, the resources 
and weaknesses of our civilization, even though there can be no- 
general agreement in the matter. 
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Viewed in its entirety, Western civilisation is undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable ever to come into being. Among the civili¬ 
zations still existing it is the most recent in origin} yet it has spread 
farther and affected a larger proportion of the earth’s population 
than any other advanced culture, ancient or modem. The tremen¬ 
dous achievements of the Western peoples are e,xplained not b)’ 
biological superiority bur by the numerous advantages which 
they have enjoyed—of climate, geographic locarion, and access 
to abundant natural resources, They have benefited not only 
from the spacious and varied environmental setting in which their 
own culture developed but also from srimubting contacts with 
other cultures. Finally, science, by enabling them to unlock the 
secrets of nature, has put almost unlimited power Into their hands. 

Although from its inception Western civilization was the 
heir to inesciinable treasures from the successive Near Eastern 
cultures which reach back to the dawn of history, it took its rise 
upon the ruins of Greco>Roman civilization. It Is encouraging to 
remember that rite European peoples began to construct what 
was CO be a distinctive type of society in a time of turmoil and 
harassment, when the **end of the world” seemed to be at hand. 
While they were still living under primitive material conditions 
they displayed intellectual and artistic vigor which attained am¬ 
bitious and brilliant expression, marking one of the high points 
of the Western story. 

From the end of the Middle Ages on, came rapid expansion and 
material Imprcvcmcnc. What had been a poor society was trans¬ 
formed into a rich one. The expansion, impetuous and operaring 
in several directions ac once, ruptured social disciplines and tradi¬ 
tional values. The Renaissance and Reformation eras were char¬ 
acterized by reckless individualism, fierce confiict, cupidity, and 
even grave doubts as to man’s worth. However, the upset was noc 
fatal. Basic values were vindicated and given fresh Imponartcc, 
nowbly during the Age of the Enlightenment, a period which 
represents another significant page in the Western record. It 
yielded the vision of a reasonable society-humane, peaceful, and 
progressively intelligent, 

The Industrial Revolution produced a far more explosive set 
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of changes than any which had preceded ir. But a courageous 
rallying cook place to deal with the problems which emei^d from 
this revolution, and bolder programs were formulated. Liberalism, 
democracy, and the idea of progress sparked a new idealism; 
science was hailed as the doorway ro knowledge and as an in* 
strumenc of social betterment. Along with sweeping technological 
innovations came a prodigious flowering of culture, which 
stemmed from a broader popular base chan ever before. The middle 
years of the nineteenth century witnessed a climax of the Western 
creative spirit, The challenge of industrialism, of an enveloping 
materialism, was almost successfully met. But the technologicd 
transmutation became continually greater and more dislocating, 
until it presented to the twentieth century a still more sta^ering 
challenge. This challenge has not yet been effectively answered, 
and modem civilization is harried by forces which it has developed 
within itself. 

Because a series of shocks and crises has characterized the his¬ 
tory of Western peoples in modem times, the prospect of facing 
one more need not be unnerving. The ability to recover equili¬ 
brium and to synthesize conflicting tendencies has been demon¬ 
strated again and again. In fact, die repeated experience of having 
to make readjustments is a salubrious tonic which largely ac¬ 
counts for the dynamic quality of our society and its culture, 
However, the perplexities of the present are so serious that it 
will require a full measure of intelligence and fortitude to resolve 
them. 


The Nature of the Contemporary Crisis 

Li attempting to deal with the crisis of contemporary civiliza¬ 
tion, the first requisite is to recognize that a criris exists and to try 
to understand its nature. In its most obvious form die crisis is the 
threat of another world war, with horrors which are clearly de¬ 
lineated and others which can only be imagined—a sort of mam¬ 
moth genocide and suicide which might erase evilization from 
the earth and would almost certainly end the dominance of the 
Western nations. 

Bui even the avoiding or postponing of World War III does 
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not remove rhe crisis, Ac the present time the world’s polirical 
uitirs are divided between two opposing power centeis. Ortega y 
Gasset in his Rffvolt of the Masses (written about 1950) made a 
strong plea for rhe Western European nations that had been the 
historic leaders co resume the initiative and create a United States 
of Europe. The challenge of this task, he believed, would release 
latent energies and ^e project would restore confidence and a 
sense of direction to European and even woi^d affairs. He dis' 
missed the suggestion that either Russia or the United States might 
assume command in the event of default by Britain, France, and 
Germany. Neither Moscow nor New York could rule in the 
world, he said, because each represents a '’new people”—the Rus> 
aansa ’'child*people ” the Americans “2 primitive people camou> 
flaged behind the latest inventions.” Perhaps Ortega was right in 
arguing that these two young nations could not rule in rhe seve 
of providing effective guidance based upon understanding of 
needs and the ready acceptance of this guidance by ocher peoples 
(he observed char in the normal and true sense of the word, rule 
never rests upon force). But it has become apparent that because 
of their enormous power Russia and rhe United Stares can exert 
control over large sections of the world. They can and do compel 
(he adoption of certain policies and the abandonment of others. 
They are able to determine (he destinies of millions of people. 

In both Russia and the United States the accession to a position 
of world authority has been very recent. The nations of Western 
Europe, damaged and disorganized by Worid War I, refused to 
merge into a union which not only would have restored their 
economy but might have strengthened it beyond what it had ever 
been before, World War II almost destroyed their economy and 
ended the supremacy of the West European states for the fore* 
sceablc future, The impoverishment and decline of the key Eu¬ 
ropean areas, therefore, conferred upon the peripheral powers. 
Russia and the United States, the role of dominance over a pros¬ 
trate Continent. The suspicion and hostility between the two 
prevents a normal recovery, and neither of the rivals can lead in 
rhe task of reconstruction with complete dbintcrestedness. The 
ruthless police-state methods of rhe U.S.S.R. render her suspect. 
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The United States, for her pai^ has lictle experience in or tradi- 
don of world responsibility. It is always unhealthy for any nation 
to be able to impose its will upon others, all the more so when 
there is a great disparity of strength between the parties. And for 
the most heavily populated and most highly developed areas of 
the world to be caught in the cross fire between two rival super¬ 
state is exceedingly dangerous. 

To go a little deeper into the matter, one of the most ominous 
factors today is the increasing militarization of society. It repre¬ 
sents the reversal of a trend, traducing the logic of the evolution 
of Western communities- Social stability and cultural progress 
have since the Middle Ages been associ^ed with the growth of a 
productive middle class, the bourgeoisie~-<iV2t\xs and civilians. 
With the rise of the modern nation states, fighting was relegated 
to mercenaries and professionals, commonly regarded not as hon¬ 
orable members of the body politic but as the '‘regimented assas¬ 
sins" of European princes. The reversal of this tradition began 
with the French Revolution, wliich contributed the concept of 
“the nation in anns" and riic citizen-soldier. During the nine¬ 
teenth century a sinister aspect of the growth of technology and 
of democracy was that these two developments in combination 
created Ae basis for the modem type of mass warfare. World 
War I demonstrated its fri^tful possibilities and World War 11 
did so on a much grander scale, ushering in what is now frankly 
and properly called a military age. Whatever the causes of this 
development it is an indication of decay in the innermost fibers 
of the social organism. For a mature civilization to move in the 
direction of militarism marks the beginning of decline, and one 
which heretofore has always proved fatal. It is one of the few 
clearly recognizable factors in the disintegcadon and collapse of 
the Assyrian, the Egyptian, and tlie Ronian empires. 

As the process of milirarizarion continues, it becomes a per¬ 
vasive phenomenon, permeating all phases of life and thought. 
The cloud whicli at first was no bigger chan a man’s hand grows 
until it blacks out the sky. Inevitably a military bureaucracy de¬ 
velops, which obtains the final word in the foreign policy of na¬ 
tions and ultimately determines domesdc policies as well The 
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miUury organization reaches our—it is already doing so in the 
United States—ro gain control over education- With funds at 
its disposal it can hire a sigolHcanr portion of the brain pover of 
colleges and universities. It $ubsi^2C$ scientihe research, pre¬ 
scribes its course, and clamps the lid of secrec/ upon its findings. 
The aimed forces now serve as a colossal training ground for 
youth in their formative yeaia. In the words of an Amy officer, 
'*Tht military establishment has become the greatest educational 
insticunon in the United States today." It is illusory to think chat 
the chief purpose of this training ground is to develop mental and 
moral character. The qualities most desired in a well-disciplined 
combat army are directly opposite to those inherent in the lib¬ 
eral, democradc, and humanitarian tradition. 


OfiSOLSn iNSTftVMCKrS 

The roots of the contemporary crisis extend into the area of 
beliefs, actitudesi and values, where subtle changes which can 
alter the entire complexion of society and of human behavior arc 
taking place. Even the surface phenomena, however, are sufB- 
ciently formidable to engage the faculties of anyone genuinely 
concerned with the fate of mankind. The economic and social 
disciplines of the principal nadoos have been sub)ecced to mih- 
cary inroads which rob them of spontaneity and regiment them 
into impersonal instruments of mass action. In the sbnormaJ state 
of international politics peoples are locked in the vise of two 
opposing powers. Overhead hangs the threat of a war of anni¬ 
hilation. 

Granting the existence of perils which could prove disastrous, 
the important question is whether or not they can be successfully 
met. What are the prospects for resolving the crisis of our age 
and moving on to new levels of achievement with restored con¬ 
fidence? On the baas of the record of the past fifteen hundred 
years, the answer to the question is that the prospects are excel¬ 
lent. But on the basis of current trends and policies—on the bads 
of what is being done to meet the crisis-the answer is less re¬ 
assuring. 
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An unfortunate circuimrance is chat the directive agencies of 
contemporary society are not equipped to deal with the kind of 
crisis which confronts it. Foremost among Western institutions 
is the state. The history of the state is the connecting thread 
through the progressive movements of recent centuries. This 
politif^ vehicle has served well ia f acUlcating cratisiclon from an 
agrarian to an industrial and urban economy. But the radical 
transformations effected by science and technology have ren¬ 
dered the state, in its present form, obsolete. The nation state pre¬ 
supposes distinct, significant, and more or less permanent differ¬ 
ences among communities and their geographical separation from 
one another. It was invented ac a time when the banier of distance 
was effectual and the task of welding together people with diverse 
dialects and customs, even within such small areas as France, 
Spain, or Germany, seemed overly ambitious. It was demarcated 
by puny natural boundaries like rivers and mountain ranges. It was 
adorned with l^nds, provincial symbols, and slogans in the ar* 
tempt to awaken a sense of community and to integrate social re¬ 
sources efficiently. Most of the conditions that were relevant to 
the genesis of the state have passed away. Nations are not separate 
from one another; there are no more geographical boundaries; 
nadonal legends have been outgrown; social resources have 
passed the point of efficiency and threaten to explode. 

The modem state is by no means an unmitigated evil; but it is 
fundamentally an insmiment of power and is by tradition and 
design bent upon perpetuating and enlarging its power. And 
power, expanding and more and more uncontrollable, is the 
source of the perils which overshadow mankind; it is the enemy 
at the gate. 

The modem nation state has become an anachronism. It ex¬ 
poses the reaiides, even the bare physical realities, of presenc-day 
existence. Ic artemps to isolate peoples and freeze their attitudes 
into molds of the past, while their experience is revealing to them 
new opportunides for communion and the need for a new inte- 
gradon. It opposes the idea of One World, even though it is clear 
that the world has become one in destiny and can enjoy a produc- 
dve foture only on this basis. But while the state is an anachronism 
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—$0 far as its competence to recognize and meet the urgent needs 
of the moment ia concerned—it is also the strongest of institucons, 
tending to lock all othen within itself and to prescribe their oper¬ 
ation. Such a situadon i$ not unprecedented. Feudal rituals and 
loyaldes became most elaborate when their usefulness was van¬ 
ishing. The absolute royal despotisms of the eighteenth century 
were remarkably tenacious and required more than the shock of 
the French Revolution to unseat them. The ancient Roman im¬ 
perial bureaucracy was most resolute when ic was onwitrlngly 
directed coward the liquidadon of the really vital elements in 
Roman society. Imtirudons have a way of hardening when they 
are no longer the channels through which supple and creative 
forces are flowing. The cask of reconstructing the anachronistic 
nation state in the light of international realities is perhaps no 
greater than other reconstructions which have been accomplished; 
but there is not unlimited rime and the penalty for failure threat¬ 
ens to be uncommonly severe. 

The prevalent economic institutions are also obsolete. They 
are not worthless; they are probably better chan most sociedea 
have known. Undeniably, economic progress consdeutes one of 
the really impressive and solid achievements of the modem West¬ 
ern era. But the economic organization no longer works in such 
a way as to sadsfy the requirements of society. Ic does not satisfy 
even the basic material needs of the members of society—for shel¬ 
ter, nourishment, and remuneradve acdvicy. Throughout human 
history the primaty economic problem has been how to produce 
enough goc^s. That problem was solved by the invention of 
power-dnven machinery and the scientiflc technology of the in- 
dustria) age. But the rise of industrial capitalism introduced a new 
problem which has been central ever since—how to distribute the 
goods which are produced. Whatever success modem economic 
theorisB have had, the problem has not been solved in practice. 

Under a system of private proflQ, industry prospers only when 
there is an "effective demand" for its goods, and this means a con¬ 
dition in which there are not enough goods co go around. But with 
the spur of "effective demand" there is a tendency co produce a 
supply of goods which exceeds the "effective demand" and ap- 
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proxiinates the real demand. This brings lower prices, declining 
profits, curtailed production, and scarcity. Industry can produce 
sufficiently to meet the real demand but has no incentive ro do so, 
In fact it is perilous for it to do so because of the risk of bringing 
the whole mdustrial apparatus to a standstill, in which event capi¬ 
talists, laborers, and consumers all suffer, although not in equal 
d^rees. The invention of mechanized technology, which makes 
ic possible to create wealth abundantly, has not been paralleled by 
an invention for distributing the wealth-that is, for getting it 
consumed. And when wealth accumulates, not only men but the 
means of producing wealth also decay. The more the productive 
potential increases rhe more severe the problem becomesi every 
mounting surplus of un consumed goods is marched by an area of 
deficiency or privation somewhere in the population. 

Various attempts have been made to induce the economic sys¬ 
tem to function more smoothly—to wean it from the “boom and 
bust” cycle of high production plus poverty and low production 
plus greater poverty. The most conspicuous direct attempt in the 
leading industrial nation was embodied in the New Deal program 
of the early 1930’s. The New Deal had many facets and enacted 
reforms of pennanenc value; to a large extent it succeeded in re¬ 
lieving the groups which were suffering most acutely. However, 
pragmatic and experimental as the program was, it incorporated 
the general principle of curtailing production as a means of stim¬ 
ulating demand. Ic subscribed to a philosophy of scarcity—created 
artificially if need be by plowing under rows of com and killing 
baby pigs—as a requisite incentive to arouse the economy from 
stagnancy. 

The New Deal, the reforms of the Popular Front government 
in France, and similar schemes for beating the depression did not 
resolve the basic economic dilemma of how to make it profitable 
to keep the productive mechanism running in high gear while at 
the same time distributing its output to rhe people who actually 
need if and can consume it. These reforms relieved, but they did 
not remove, the phenomenon of mass unemployment, which is 
the embarrassing exposed surface of the dilemma. However, after 
several lean years of depression the Western economics were 
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given an unprecedented life and a new lease on life by the adop¬ 
tion of a program of armaments expansion, first by the fascist 
states and then by their democratic rivals. Perhaps neither the 
dictatonhips nor the democracies adopted a rearmament policy 
for the deliberate purpose of salvaging their economies; but it is 
true that no one of the indusnial nations which had been severely 
struck by the depression discovered any way to restore a high 
level of producQvjry and full employment except by diverting 
indusny to the requirements of a military establislunent. Ob¬ 
viously, the situation has become much more extreme than it was 
in (939. The dependence of heavy industry-steel, metaUurgy, 
rubber, aircraft, to say nothing of atomic projecra and similarly 
subsidized research—upon military demand has grown and will 
probably continue to grow. The highest degree of prosperity 
ever reached in the United States, measured by the annually ris¬ 
ing national income, is accompanied by and is the direct result of 
the most gigantic military expansion in our history. It was this 
unexampled prosperity that I^eaident Truman was referring to 
when he said that if his administration bad brought rein to the 
country, as his opponents charged, it was '‘a wonderful ruin*’ and 
he was glad to be a part of it. But the policy, whether ruinous or 
nor, is not the work of any one man or administration; it marks a 
trend almost universal in the contemporary Western world. 

Thus, after dokering with The economy, the more potent 
course was adopted of releasing it from the vagaries of consumer 
demand and harnessing it to the requirements of a government- 
directed enterprise which can be expanded indehnirely. The crit¬ 
ical state of international affairs elicits popular support for such a 
program, and its benefits are immediately felt. Because it pro¬ 
motes maximum employment of the population and high wages, 
it eliminates tht difficulty of dispo^ng of the consumer goods 
which, in decreasing quantities, are manufactured. But no one 
would argue that such an “emergency** regime is a real solution 
of the economic dilemma. It makes profit—not for “warmongers” 
and ‘‘profiteers’* only but for whole nadons—out of war and the 
fear of war. It rests upon the insane premise that the only way to 
keep the industrial order functioning efficiently is by letting it 
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produce the instruments which will destroy it utterly. Sooner or 
later the accumulatinf weapons will inevitably be used in the 
manner for which they were designed. Even short of that dra¬ 
matic £nale, the program has grave disadvantages. It wastes irre-. 
placeable natural resources- It directs the energies of society to 
unproductive ends. Ic forces a decline in the standard of living the 
more drastic as the program accelerates, undl people iind them¬ 
selves working harder and harder to have less 2nd less. Relevant 
to this inescapable result are the dilHculties which the United 
States has encountered in implementing the N.A.T.O, arrange¬ 
ments. Essentially we have been crying to persuade our European 
allies to divert their shaky economies into military channels. Hav¬ 
ing already gone farther down these treacherous sluices than we 
have, they are reluctant to comply. Thus we run into a contradic¬ 
tion. If militarization is beneficial to the economy of the United 
States it is damaging to the economy of each of our allies and also to 
most of the rest of the worid. (The U.S.S-R. might posably gain 
proportionately to our success in commjtdog the West Europeans 
to a guns-instead-of-burter program.) 

In the political field, in the economic field—and even, it must be 
admitted, to a considerable degree in the areas of the physical and 
social sciences and education—the paramount institutions of mod¬ 
em society are not coming to grips with the contemporary crisis, 
TTieir total effect is, rather, to heighten it. 


The Paralyses op Doubt 

It is true, as so often remarked, that the real crisis of our age is a 
spirirual one. Unfortunately, spiritual crises cannot be resolved by 
material means. If they could be, our problem would be ample 
because never before has our material score been so ample. Spirit¬ 
ual values are in jeopardy, and they must be defended if our civili¬ 
zation is to survive. But they cannot be defended by being buried 
in a vault nor by being replaced, even temporarily, by principles 
and practices which are the antithesis of these values. 
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The spiritual crisis is more profound than is generally recog* 
nized. A popular notion is that defense of such priceless things aa 
personal liberty, democracy, and religious freedom is a matter of 
maintaining the independence, weU>being, or supremacy of the 
nations which by definition (and a rather elasric definition) are 
the custodians of these great principles. This will be of little help 
if the values have evaporated among the people who are supposed 
CO bo preserving them. Ever since World War I the Weacem ad¬ 
herents of the democratic Christian heritage have been struggling 
against die spoilers of this heritage. While they have won most of 
the battles, they are losing the war. They are losing it because 
they have relinquished their faith in the efficacy of their own 
ideals, because they have adopted the habits and attitudes of the 
enemy, and because they are using methods which intensify the 
evils they are fighting against. 

At bottom the trouble with contemporary Western civilizarion is 
that it is immoral. This is not to say chat everyone has become im¬ 
moral or that there is a larger percentage of immoral persons chan 
in earlier rimes. Evidence points to the contrary. Over the general 
period of the laK two or three centuries moral scnsibilides have un¬ 
doubtedly grown stronger. Progress has been made in charring 
areas where improvement is desirable and in setting up agencies to 
promote such improvement. Psychology and psychiatry, using 
scientific techniques, have helped to ferret out the causes of the 
quirks and aberrations in human behavior and to devise correc¬ 
tives. The developments along this line and the inraresc which 
they have aroused are a splendid and heartening achievement, 
holding great promise for the future. But sodety is confronted 
with a paradox. While efforts are directed to salva^ng human 
wreckage and to promoting better personalities the climate of the 
larger social environment is becoming less favorable to the growth 
—or even the survival—of such personalities. There are counties 
numbers of moral individuals, but they must adapt themselves to 
a civilisation which is becoming immoral because its directing 
units are morally irresponsible and it is succumbing to irrational 
forces. Accordingly, people are beset by irrecondJable loyaldea 
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which can lead to a state of schizophrenia. The soul of contem¬ 
porary man is a house divided against Itself. 

The basis of the contemporary moral crisis is diat, while stand¬ 
ards of right and wrong have applied to individual conduct and 
have been culdvaced with a deepening understanding, they have 
not applied to the paramount instifUQon of modem times—the 
state—and still less to the relations between states. The modem 
state is the most formidable institucion which mankind has ever 
known, and it is entirely secular in purpose and funcrion, divorced 
from ethical imperatives. It is nurtured in the Machiavellian txa- 
dinon that statecraft is a law onto itself and* that the only limits 
upon what a state can or cannot do are ^ enemal restraints and 
intenial resiscaoces which happen to be efiecave at the moment. 
Throughout the modem era governments have in the main fol¬ 
lowed policies consonant with this doctrine, but never before out 
day have they had such power at that disposal. Power separated 
from moral responsibility is fatal; it can destroy the whole moral 
fabric of society. Yet the belief persists that there is one code of 
conduct for the state and another enrirely different for the indi¬ 
vidual. A prominent American political scientist recently ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that any great power which based its foreign 
policy upon moral considerations was doomed. To judge from the 
realities of international politics his advice is superfluous, but for 
riiat reason doom is all the more imminent. It Is useless to argue 
that the state is neither moral nor immoral but amoral. States do 
not exist in a vacuum; they are composed of people and they op¬ 
erate through and upon people. In the nature of the case a state 
acting in important and controversial areas, aifeedng the destiny 
somedmes of millions, is acting richer in a moral or an immoral 
way. And if it engages in acts of wanton barbarity, its people- 
even though unwilling participants—are degraded. 

When there is so much anriecy over the face of the basic values 
embedded in Western civilizatioa, ic is well to consider the ques¬ 
tion of just what these values are. What are indispensable, 
most priceless elemeacs which should be saved at all cost In a time 
of upheaval when it is pbin that not everything can be held in¬ 
tact? If we are not clear on this, our jjoUcics will be confused and 
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laelfectua]. The ba5ic values muse be those belief and artitudes 
which have been vindicated again and again in the tortuous evolu¬ 
tion of Wescem societies, although usually obscured and never 
given complecc support. They must be those precepes and convic¬ 
tions to which men return after spasms of waywardness, as to a 
fresh spring after wandering In the desert; the dashes of insight 
which have provoked the most sustained efforts, illuminated the 
most enduring achievements, and restored hope in time of despair. 
They are epitomized in the ethical teachings of the Hebrew 
prophets and in the ethics of Jesus: charity, tolerance, compassion; 
faith in the inherent worth of man and reverence for the sacred¬ 
ness of individual personility. These are the supreme values, with¬ 
out which Western culture is "‘sounding brass or a tinkling cym¬ 
bal": and they must be sought after and clung to if modem man 
is to regain a state of confidence and well-being. 

In recent years moral sensibilities have been subjected to a proc¬ 
ess of blunting. They have suffered attrition from constant ex¬ 
posure TO collective acts of injustice and rapacity. At the close of 
World War II the expubion of millions of people from their 
homes in Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Germany-literall/ 
a death sentence for thousands, especially women, children, and 
the aged—was carried out notes a military neces^cy but to satisfy 
a pent-up Hood of hatred and revenge after victory had been won. 
Accompanied by epidemics of disease and slow but systematic 
starvation in the occupation zones of Germany, the deportations 
were cruder and more Hagranr than all the vindictive ^rbaricies 
that followed upon the coUapse of Germany and Ru.'tsia in 1918. 
Yet these atrocities, perpetrated so recently, hardly kindle the in¬ 
dignation. They are dismissed as mere incidents in the termination 
of a war or forgotten amid preparadons for the next war, It is an 
ominous symptom that tocUy there is such widespread indiffer¬ 
ence to the simple palpable fact of human suffering. There is not 
indifference to all suffering; floods, cyclones, and other natural 
disasters bring quick and generous efforts to help, and isolated ex¬ 
amples of pointless cruelty arouse pity. But there is a cold resigna- 
don to the suffering inflicted upon human beings by other human 
beings who are acting in an official and accepted capacity, espe- 
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dally if it is done on a large and syswmauc scale. The nervous 
system of the organized community seems co be atrophying. The 
reason is pardy that we can become accoscomed to almost any¬ 
thing and horrors repeated daily cease to be horrible, and partly is 
due to the habitual ose of semandc cushions. The brute faces arc 
translated into abstractions and statistical summaries. When we 
reclcon the score in terms of “pcrsonncr^ (there are now “anti¬ 
personnel” weapons), D.P.’s, P.O.W.’s, Gi.’s, and R.O.K.’s, it 
is possible to forget that we are actually dealing with flesh-and- 
blood human beings. 

The strength of any civilization derives in large degree from its 
underlying bebefs. The beliefs may be unvcrifiable by objective 
tests; they may be illusions or a bizarre coJlecdon of folklore. The 
cherished ideas of one age are likely to be derided by the next, but 
they are serviceable while clung to if they give the individujil a 
sense of direcdon and provide a radonalc for community effort. 
One major reason for the confused condition of contemporary so¬ 
ciety is that its accepted and motivating beliefs have begun ro 
give way. The evaporation of faith is not purely or even primarily 
a religious manifescadon. Religion may gain, at least in terms of 
the number of adherents, as other supposedly more solid dlspensa- 
dons become perforated with doubt. In spite of the Impact of 
science and material engrossments, religion is perhaps as powerful 
a force’as it ever was, and some prophedc minds look to it as the 
ledempdve influence which will lead the nadons out of the quick¬ 
sands onto firmer ground. 

Certainly anddotes to the pathological addictions of contem¬ 
porary man can be found within the orbit of religious thought and 
experience—and more fully here than anywhere else. The diffi¬ 
culty, however, aside from the fact that religious groups are myri¬ 
ad and frequently comped dve. is that organized religion is ughtly 
interlaced with the secular institudons which are most in need of 
reform. It has become an accepted part of the existing order of 
things, while its lo^cal function is to transform that order. When 
omnipotent force is proclaimed as the safeguard and chief objec¬ 
tive of civilized communities, all the agencies which nourish the 
intellect and the spirit are called upon ro bow to its omnipotence. 
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The churches are urged, noc to oppose ihe ride but to swim with 
it. The next decade may prove to be the most crucial period m the 
history of the Christian lurches, as they are compelled to dedde 
where their loyaldes ultimately lie. 

A more remarkable collapse chan any in religion has taken place 
in the secular ideals which accompanied and abetted the evolution 
of modem industrial and political institutions. The assumptions, 
the articles of faith, the myths and the folklore^if that is what 
they really were—have lost their hold upon large segments of the 
population. The ‘'folklore of capitalism" has been discrediced^ but 
so has the folklore of socialism, and even the folklore of liberalism 
and of democracy. 

The creed of liberalism and the creed of sodalism were each 
intended to eliminate the flaws which are so conspicuous in pres¬ 
ent society. In spire of their opposite connotations, the two ideals 
are complementary and necessary to each other. The logical 
solution CO the economic dilemma of modem rimes is a welfare 
economy designed to provide abundance and the maximam of op¬ 
portunity and freedom for the individual, coupled with an enlight¬ 
ened individualism (a socially conscious liberalism) which inspires 
the individual to seek his personal fulfillment through enriching 
his soctety. Bur the incentive to strive for such a goal Hags as the 
philosophical bases of both liberalism and socialism disintegrate. 

The trouble with the gospel of liberalism or individualism is 
that ic has had the misfortune to be identified wiri> a corpse^ 
laissez-faire capitalism. A regime of iaistfz faire is as incongruous 
to our intricate and closely interconnected economic order as 
would be the medieval merchant guilds. Enlightened capitalists, 
who value freedom and respect human dignity, no longer believe 
in laissez faire. Unenlightened capitalists who advocate laitsez 
faire (with modificarions in the direction of protective tariffs, le¬ 
galized monopoly, and reserved Kars on what is left of the public 
domain) do not believe in freedom. The intelligent and conscien¬ 
tious literal is caught between the devil and the deep sea. Treas¬ 
uring personal liberty as a supreme good, he must oppose the 
claims of the state to omnipotence. He i$ noc deluded by the argu¬ 
ment chat it is necessary to surrender individual freedom so that 
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the state can protect the collective liberties of in members. He re¬ 
calls that this argument was the stock in trade of the cotaliraiian 
descroyere of liberty. (It was Gentile, philosopher of fascism, who 
said, “The maximum of liberty always coincides with the maxi- 
muci strength of the State.”) He knows that freedom creates 
power; that power does not and cannot create freedom; and that 
through most of history power has been the enemy of freedom. 
Yet when the liberal opposes statism, as he must, he is likely to be 
claimed as an ally by those who condemn any form of public reg¬ 
ulation or any modification of economic practices. He runs the 
risk of being made a stalking horse for selitsh interests which, 
while denouncing the villainies of government, would like to re¬ 
place ir by an “invisible government” under their own control 

Socialism, the other secular program of emancipation, has also 
suffered the buffets of fortune, the cruelestone being its perversion 
into tyranny in the U.S.S.R. and her satellites. But aside from that, 
sodal^ has degenerated from an ideal into a technique. In Great 
Britain and Weseem Europe it is normnch more than the necessary 
procedure for stretching out short radons. The scarcity of es¬ 
sential commodities is so great chat publicly controlled distribu¬ 
tion is essential to prevent social collapse, especially when haste in 
military preparation is bring urged upon the population. The 
stringencies in these countries are not actually the result of social¬ 
ism; rather, they made imperative the dismal kind of socialism 
now operating there. An even more fundamental disadvantage of 
socialism is that, since Marx, it has been associated with a material- 
isric interpretadon of history and the dogma of econt^c man, 
both of which ideas have turned stale. In a macerialisdc environ¬ 
ment where the individual tends to be an economic cog, he wants 
his dreams at least to be spun of different stuff. He m^y succumb to 
□tdonalism or to a “Scrength-throngh-Joy” program; but an 
international associadon of working men will leave him cold. 

Ideals and values have not by any means been exterminated. 
People sdll believe, deep In their hea^ chat truth is stronger than 
falsehood and will triumph over it; chat ini^riry is better than 
expediency; that right is greater than might They wznt to be- 
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licvc these things; bur they are bewildered, and grope falteringly 
for the spiritual landmarks which have been covered over by 
excemals. Ideals to be effective demand more than intellecrual 
assent; they must be felt spontaneously and intensely. When they 
seize hold of a people or an individu^, the whole plane of expe¬ 
rience is transformed. The paralyzing hesitancy vanishes; there 
is a consciousness of coming to grips with reabty. It is futile to try 
to recover values by returning to the order of the past; because, in 
the Western context at least, the most challenging incentives al¬ 
ways look to the future rather than to the past To prove them¬ 
selves they must be brought to bear actively in the sphere where 
man's interests and engagements lie. There is every reason to be- 
beve that die peoples of the world are stib capable of responding 
to nonmaterial stimuli; they are hungering for them. But there 
are other dispensations than those which the West proffers, and 
it will cake the utmost sincerity and angleness of purpose on the 
part of the Western nations to ensure the perpetuation and wider 
acceptance of the ideals they cherish. 


InounwALisM—THE Way Out or the Way Down? 

Some analysts of the contemporary scene advance the thesis 
that the industrial complex holds the key to the future and that 
the particular problem confronting us is to produce a true '*in- 
dus^ civilization.” ‘That is tomorrow's great creative task,” 
writes C. Hartley Grattan. “The job of creating an industrial- 
based civilization—a civibzation that is more than an accumula¬ 
tion of the cultural debris of past civilizations differently based- 
is soil very much in process.” The suggestion is constructive in 
sjnrit but it involves a confusion of terms and raises a number of 
questions. Just what is meant by an “industrial civilization”? Our 
civilization is already industrial-based, and by far the greater 
part of the crisis of our day stems directly or indirectly from this 
condition. Presumably it means an industrial order which will 
function more smoo^y than the present one and without the 
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periodic dislocadons which have heretofore accompanied ic de¬ 
velopment. Bur if the problem is to reduce fricrions and inequal¬ 
ities, eliminate the threat of depression and war, cultivace beRer 
social habits and a wiser employment of leisure, k extends far 
beyond riie area of economics and technology. 

If the hope of the future lies in crearing an industrial civili¬ 
zation, the United States is certainly best fitted to undertake the 
task, in view of her resources, lechnica! skills, the favorable dis¬ 
position of her people toward experiment and innovation, and 
the tremendous strides which she has already made. Even the 
philosophical groundwork for such a civiliz^on has been at 
least parrially laid. American capitalism has modified its practices 
and its point of view very significantly dunng the past thirty or 
forty years. Representative business leaders are able to point 
justiiiably and proudly to a growing sense of social responsibility 
within thdr own ranks and to constructive ways in which the in- 
£uence of corporate wealth is being applied. Personal and finan¬ 
cial support has been given increasingly not merely to projects 
for scientific and cechnolc^cal research but to cultural endow¬ 
ments of a broad and humanistic nature, including liberal arts 
colleges whose educational program has no immediate bearing 
whatsoever upon the industrial processes. 

And while capital has become broader and more liberal in social 
outlook, organized labor has become less rigidly proletarian in 
its orientation. Because bourgeois standards and ideals have per¬ 
meated so deeply among all classes^cIericaJ, profesrionaJ, aca¬ 
demic, and laboring—the rransidon to a technid^ society could 
probably be accomplished in the United State with less friction 
and greater popular enchuriasm than anywhere else in the world. 

Granting the possibility of such a transformation and admit¬ 
ting that it offers certain attracove features, foreshadowed by the 
rise of modem functional architecture and by the prepress of city 
planning, would ic solve the basic economic problem of dismbu- 
Don? Would it successfully meet the challenge of maintaining 
prosperity and full employmeoc under an economy of peaces 
Even more fundamental is the quesdoD of the goals and values to 
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be foicered in a society which is primarily dirccred to industrial 
expansion. 

The glorification of technical efficiency and high producriviry 
in the United States is somewhat ironic, in view of the general 
condition of mankind. The indusoial revolutions have been tre^ 
ntendously successful in the West. Bur for the rest of the in* 
habitants of the globe it is doubtful if they have bestowed more 
blessing than bane. The fact is that after two centuries of scientific 
and industziaJ progress at least half of the world’s population does 
not have enough to cat, and very little share in the fruits of mod¬ 
em industry. Judged by purely material standards Western in¬ 
dustrialism has failed to provide abundance for the human family^ 
and ic has depressed some areas below their previous level. £c^ 
nomic progress has widened the disparity between the haves and 
the have-notSi the world is a land of rich men, poor men, beggar- 
men—and, inevitably, thieves. 

Because there is already a definite movement toward more in¬ 
tense industrialization, in the United States and elsewhere, ie is 
nor difficult to foresee some of the changes most likely to appear 
if creating an mdustrial civilization is chosen as the conscious and 
primary goal of society, One almost inevitable trend would be for 
standards of value and )udgment to become increaringly mareri- 
alisric. Absorption with (he process of turning out goods can lead 
CO a pathological acrachment to the goods, as has happened to a 
considerable degree in our sociecy. When people become infat¬ 
uated with machines and mechanical agencies, they drift in the 
direction of having no cultural standards, only technical ones. 
This is well illustrated in the field of popular entertainment, which 
has been revolurionized by the perfecting of media for the whole¬ 
sale dissemination of impressions. In these enterprises the prime 
effort is to reach the masses rather than to encourage them to rea^h 
out for themselves after worth-while sadsfacdons. The ordinary 
person if he happens co be fond of the drama as entertainment 
seldom actually selects a drama. He “goes to the movies” or he 
‘Svatches television.” The film industry, spurred by the pwenrial 
loss of customers rince the advent of TV, has come up with am- 
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bidous promises of sumptuous end scarcling effects, apparently 
con£dent that these cechnical flourishes are what will hold the 
morie-foing public and chat cheme* plot, artisdc validity and im¬ 
agination are of minor unportance. 

In themselves all the remaritable new arcracdoos and techniques 
ire admirable. Each represents a triumph. Qvilizadon begins In 
the attempt to conquer nature and win a mastery over material 
forces. Tlie utmost contriving, resourcefulness, and persistence 
arc required to carry the process on even moderately well, and 
there is a delidous sadsfacdon in realizing success. But then anses 
a proclivity to become enamored with the devices that have been 
produced and with man’s skill in producing diem. The appedte 
keeps demanding more objects and services, more release from 
effort or from the limitations which man’s reladvely puny physical 
endowments impose upon him wdien he is separated from his imple¬ 
ments. His goal becomes the automatic unlimited; he would con¬ 
struct a push-burton world in which be can insulate himself from 
all annoyances. But eventually he 5nds that he has also insulated 
himself from the stimuli which by dieir irritation had forced him to 
exercise his full faculdes. He has thrown away the oars by which 
he directed his course and is drifdng in the cnnents. By sanding 
down all die rough edges of his environment he has made it diffi¬ 
cult to hold a grip ou any part of it. TheorericaUy, the achieve¬ 
ment of a mechanized, streamlined, serxiiautomadc pattern of 
existence should bring release from strain and a feeling of serenity. 
Actually it does not. The elaborate apparatus of a superbly techiu- 
cized sodecy is so complicated that it requires constant vigilance 
to keep it funcdoning properly or even to keep it from getdng 
badly out of repair. 1 q demands are as relentless as those which 
nature imposes upon primidve sodedes. And it is so enveloping 
that it intrudes into every avenue of experieoce. It pounds the 
individual at every rum ontiJ, nervous and harassed, he feels die 
need of escaping from the well-modulated bnt unrelenting tur¬ 
moil. Then he finds chat the means of procuring a respite are also 
buijt-m features,of the environment, standardized and market¬ 
able; and an escapism however refreshing is not an escape. 

Various other consequences, not all of them predictable, ensue 
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from making the machine or factory or even a global supermarket 
the model for human society. The increasing mechanization of the 
ordinary routines of living induces a decline b intellectual b- 
terests. People arc coo hurried to want to give serious attention to 
matters requihng careful study. They insist on brief and pomced 
explanarions, simple directions. The tempo of the age breeds an 
impatience with whatever is not easily accessible^ and the contbual 
impact of slogans, exhortations, and deftly condensed parcels of 
information upon the indlvidual-^the bcessant compeddon for his 
attendon^^renders him incapable of fixing his attention upon any^ 
thing for very long, robbmg him of the power of concencradon. 

An inescapable effect of the simpli£c8don and standardizadon 
of public tastes, and one which is very much m evidence, is an 
insistence upon conformity-^in pursuits, motives; affitmatioiis, and 
ideas. A hundred years ago John Stuart Mill, in his essay On 
Liberty, noted chat the pressure was even then ominous and grow¬ 
ing. He wrote: ‘'In our rimes, from the highest class of society 
down CO the lowest, every one lives as under the eye of a hostile 
and dreaded censorship.... Thus the mind itself is bowed to the 
yoke.’^ And he added the counsel: “In this age, the mere example 
of non-conformity, die mere refusal to bend the knee to custom, 
is itself a service. Precisely because the tyranny of opinion is 
such as to make eccentricity a reproach, it is desirable, b order to 
break through that tyranny, that people should be eccentric... . 
That so few now dare to be eccentric marks the chief danger of 
the dme.” 

A mania for orthodoxy, with its fear of the slightest deviation, 
nor only penalizes the individual but cheats society of fruitful dis¬ 
covery and btrepid leadership, consigning it to a state of sus¬ 
pended animation. That is the greatest danger b the crusade of 
intolerance into which a conunetidable concern for American 
ideals has degenerated. The current peisecution, not only of 
opinion but of chance and temporary ariiliaricn, can hardly be 
set down as hysteria. A wave of hysteria is dangerous, bur it can be 
forgiven because of the volatility of human nature under the stress 
of excitement. The present campaign for conformity, however, is 
phlegmatic and cold-blooded. The whole affair, with its mode 
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iDve^dgadoxis, calumnious jargon, and studied innuendoes, is not 
in the least exciting. It is so indiscruninace, vague, and clumsy that 
it could not occur at all if the public mind and conscience were 
alert. The heresy hunters are intolerant not only of unorthodox 
ideas; worse than that, they are intolerant of Ideas—of any ideas 
which are really alive and not empty cocoons. 

Between the twin pressures of a physical and a social environ* 
ment which tend to grow more encompassing and inHesble, a 
stereotyped, assemb!y>line species of individual is taking form. 
Homo gregmiusxsti^y manipulated (although never convinced). 
He is almost entirely dependent upon stimulation from outside 
himself. He lacks regency, self-reliance, an inner core of resist¬ 
ance. He is dully contented or dully discontented. When he is 
conscious of problems he looks for them to be handled by a 
machine or by some external authority. Whatever happens, “they’’ 
(dot “I") wdl know what to do about it; at any rate “they” will 
tell “us” what to do. This sterile type of person, becoming more 
numerous, seeks escape from his own nonentity by merging- as 
completely as possible with his fellows; but he finis no serenity 
io doing so because he has no anchorage. He is one oi ‘^e lonely 
crowd,” doomed to spiritual hunger. 

The attempt to construct an industrial civilization involves an 
exa^erated emphasis upon a single aspect of man’s capacities. It 
represents the kind of overspecialization that in the biological 
world has frequently caused a species to be defeated and eliminated 
in compeddon with more adaptable organisms. Mr. Grattan is 
light in rejecting the notion “that Industrialism is inherently 
hostile to civilization and must be eliminated entirely If civiiizadon 
is CO be developed.” Industrialism in Itself is not hostile to civiiiza¬ 
don, but neither is it friendly. If rightly used it can be an instrument 
for attaining the objeedves of a civilized society more completely 
and universally than would otherwise be possible. But the tone of a 
civilization depends on the aedrudes, belief and personality traits 
of Its members; It is not a matter of mechanics. The concept of 
“iodustrial dviliztdon” ts as empty as the concept of “economic 
man” or “industrial man.” Man can be helped or degraded by the 
machine; he cannot be equated to it nor evaluated in terms of it. 
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Nor caa the machine cake over man’s cnique responsibilities^ 
even when he has invented an eleccrocic **brain*’ to think /or 
lum. 


Assurance of Thikgs Hoped For 

Western civilization maj^ fail, or it may not only weather ^e 
present crises but advance co more splendid achievements. If the 
latter altemacive prevails, it will probably be through rediscovery 
and utilization of the values which are now being tested by fire. 
In (hat event the character of the dvilizacion vnl\ undoubtedly 
undergo drastic changes. If it succeeds in casting of! the sculdty* 
ing and suicidal tendencies which have defeated most dviliza- 
cions, ic may well assume a form hardly recognizable to the man 
of the mid-rwentiech century. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate co say not chat values are 
being tested but that Western peoples and their institutions are 
being tried in the fire against the standard of these values. Tlie 
moral and spiritual insights which have given the Western societies 
their most consoling moments and rheir noblest personalities have 
a validity beyond the environment in which they were made 
manifest. They are noc only the most irreplaceable elements in 
the Western tradition; they contain the seeds of a better society 
than has yet been plotted. The precepts which they aiEnn go 
beyond logic and calculation, opening the door to a more re¬ 
warding life than man has yet experienced. 

In the light of the proved variability of human behavior, it is 
conceivable that a very different kind of dvilizaaon from those 
of the past might be projected. The history of civilizadons to date 
is monotonously repeddous. Rome repeats Oriental theocracy; 
modem nations revive imperialism, despotism, and slavery. Tech¬ 
niques and locale vary constantly, and there are always mag- 
niEcent episodes; but again and again people have been confined 
within the same narrow horizons. A really new dvilizacion would 
be one which utilizes the unrealized potentials within man and, by 
fostering changes in human nature, opens up new horizotu. 

The unrealized potentials within man cannot be certainly de* 
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termined, but they most be factors \^ch are rdated co the con- 
tinum^ process of human evoludon. Some predict that man’s 
intend will increase xn the future. 'X^ey picture the average cit¬ 
izen of several milleoniums hence as having a balder but more 
domelike cranium and a larger brain than ours. This prediedon 
of a heightening Intellectual stature is dubious. Obvious! y, man 
has not made the best use of the brains he already possesses or his¬ 
tory would not be the chronicle of blunders and stupidides that 
it is. AcTuailyi there has been no appreciable change in the si^e 
or character of the brain of Homo sapiens during the past 25,000 
years. Ctxt-?^gnon man was equal to us in brain size and psycho- 
logical equipment. If we wait for a greater mental endowment to 
help us our of our difficuldes, wc shall probably have to wait for 
at least tens of thousands of years. 

In addidoD to his intellectual capacities, man has sdll other 
potendals that have not been completely utilized or even sufii- 
ciendy explored. These are the resources, closely related to the 
inccllect but not idendcal with it, which for lack of a more 
sdendde term are called spiritual Within this inrangible and 
vaguely dedned area the most satisfying achievements of every 
civiJizadon have been centered. The indispensable core through¬ 
out Western history has not been technological prodcicncy nor 
scienddc aptitude—these are relatively recent acquisitions. It has 
been, rather, a faith in man’s importance and destiny. This faith 
was operative from the beginning, when the prospecr of improv¬ 
ing the physical condition of sodecy seemed very remote. It postu¬ 
lates as the central task the improvement of man himself—his re¬ 
demption, his triumph over the univeral brute in him—rather 
than the cransforTriation of the environment, although this latter 
objective has been prominent also. 

The most memorable periods in Western history have come 
when a lively awareness of evils to be atracked was joined to an 
irrepressible confidence in the ability of man to rise to a higher 
level; when the Olympian scorn of a Voltaire or a Carlyle was 
matched by the reforming diligence of a Bcccaria, a Bentham, 
or a Robert Owen. The achievements of these constructive periods, 
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often earned out against a background of general discouragemcnc, 
were made possible by a consciousness of spinnial reserves too 
tough to be gainsaid. 

Human history is largely a record of faltering effort, of com¬ 
placent surrender to circumstance. But die farther man emerged 
above the brute level, the greater became his capacity for fellow 
feeling, co-operacioHi and compassion. He began to recognize that 
there is a distinction between good and evil; he acquired a con¬ 
science and discovered that it could rob him of peace of mind 
even when he had obtained what he thought he wanted. He came 
to feel that there was a power not himself which operated through 
him and beyond him and which lay at the root of his most in¬ 
satiable longings. He was troubled because he repeatedly had to 
deny the promptings of the inner voice in accommodanng him¬ 
self to the established requirements and routines of daily living. 
Most of the time he did accommodate; he surrendered to the im¬ 
mediate demands, until the still small voice became smaller and 
stiller. 

Once in a while, however, there have appeared individuals who 
cue clean through the entangling webs of tradition, conventional 
standards, and prudence, and dared the impossible, to the amaze¬ 
ment of their contemporaries and the gratitude of posterity. These 
Indomitable men and women, perc«ving deeper values and swayed 
by higher motives than the prevailing ones, acted upon the as¬ 
sumption that the world was ready for these values and motives. 
They SMzed upon the future and lived as if the dmc had arrived 
when the idea! could become the actual. A Socrates, a St. Francis, 
a Gandiu, an Albert Schweitzer are Indeed rarities. Few mortals 
have attained the breadth of vision or clarity of inright of a Con- 
dorcet, a Thomas Jefferson, a Theodore Parker, or a John Stuart 
Mill. But perhaps such figures can be interpreted as mutadous in 
the human stock, indicative of the type of personality which may 
develop (altering the insdtudons of society accordingly) if human 
evoludon is not cut off in midstream. 

The real task ahead is not to create an industrial civilizadon but 
to create an ethical one. The ultimate radonale of dvilizadon is 
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the pranodon of fuller, richer and more abundant Ufe. If, instead 
of beh^ devoted co end, its resources are subverted to the 
graB^cadon of the meaner impulses or to the coostriedon of life, 
(hen civilizacioQ becomes a predatory organism, a monstrous usor* 
pation on man's part. And oaruie has a way of dealing with 
usurpers. 
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